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APPENDIX D 


EUROPEAN REPORT 


D.1 Introduction 

During the early part of the Committee's hearings, a considerable 
amount of testimony was given on the effects of "economic deregulation" 
in other jurisdictions. The most notable and often referenced ex- 
periences were those in Australia, Great Britain and Belgium. Signifi- 
cant information was tabled with the Committee relating to The Motor 
Carrier Reform Act in the United States. 

It has been stated in many articles that these nations, amongst 
others (the U.S. not included) have deregulated their trucking indus- 
tries from an economic point of view, moving instead to higher emphasis 
on what are often referred to as systems of quality control. The 
thesis of many authors is that economic deregulation has worked in the 
jurisdictions which have attempted it. 

The thesis continues to postulate that becuase it has worked in 
England, Belgium etc., economic deregulation would work in Ontario, 
that it would not cause great upheaval in the long run, and that many 
salutary effects would occur for the shippers and truckers of this 
Province. 

The nature of the evidence, in combination with the severe 
criticisms of the Ontario regulatory system from many other points of 
view, led the Committee into its widely publicized consideration of 


the regulation vs. deregulation argument. All economic theory seemed 


to say that deregulation would work. Truckers and others supported 
regulation vehemently. One way of coming to grips with the fundamental 
truth of both sides of the argument was to test the off-cited hypothesis 
regarding foreign experiences. Because deregulation has worked in 
other places, would it work in Ontario? It was this question more than 
any other which moved the Committee to designate a group of 6 members 
to travel to Europe to examine some of the foreign experiences first 
hand. (Readers should recall that the Committee also went to Washington 
D.C. to discuss the question with the U.S. Department of Transportion and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission) 

The Committee's sub-group travelled to England where it met with: 

The Road Haulage Association 

The Freight Transport Association 

Des -Chris Foster 

Ryder Truck Leasing (Mr. Glenn Schneider) 

Department of the Environment 

General Transport Worker's Union 

The sub-group met in Brussels with: 

Belgium's Department of Communications 

Union of Industries of the European Communities 

The International Road Union 

The Commission of the European Communities 

Representatives of the Leasing Industry 

Belgian National Federation of Long Distance Haulers 

Association of International Professional Haulers 

The group also travelled to Germany and met with: 

The Ministry of Transport 

The Federal Association of Freight Forwarding & Warehousing 

The Federal Institution for Long Distance Hauling 


The Federal Association of German Long Distance Hauling 
The O.T.V., Union for Public Service, Transport and Traffic Workers 


Why were these three countries chosen? Great Britain and Belgium 
were each countries which had, it was reported to us, “economically 
deregulated" their trucking industries. On the other hand, it was 
reported that West Germany had retained economic regulation. Comments 
before the Committee indicated that West Germany's for-hire trucking 
industry was lagging behind those in-deregulated countries, ostensibly 
because of economic regulatory controls. 

The Committee was also given to believe by testimony in the summer 
of 1976 that reciprocity in all its aspects had been achieved in 
western Europe. It was appropriate to discuss this matter with the 
Commission of the European Communities (EEC) to see what if any lessons 
could be learned by and for Ontario. 

Purely as background, are the following points of history with 


respect to the regulatory law in the jurisdictions visited. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

The system of licensing in Britain until 1968 had three categories: 
Class A for the professional carriers with some contract provisions; 
Class B for private or "own-account" plus limited public or "for-hire" 
privileges and Class C for own-account. The "B" licences could carry 
in a limited way some for-hire goods. Both Class A and B licences were 


issued according to the public interest. 


In 1968 after several years of debate, The Transport Act was 
passed by Parliament. This Act was intended to substitute quality 
licensing for quantity licensing. By virtue of this Act, vehicles 


with a gross weight of less than 3.5 tons require no licence. 


A vehicle larger than 3.5 tons requires an "O" licence both for- 
hire and for own-account; this part of The Act was made effective in 
1960. Regional licensing authorities process applications for and 
issue "O" licences. This process includes the publication of appli- 
cations in a brochure "Applications and Decisions". Specified trade 
unions, the haulage association and the local police may object to 
the applications. 

Road transport had been growing and through 1961 to 1972 grew 
to approximately 86% of the total tonnage being carried in Great 
Britain. Since the 1968 Act, the professional hauliers seem to be 
growing in terms of tonnage carried at a greater rate than private 


carriage. 


BELGIUM 

During the 1930's the Belgian railways were suffering economically. 
In March 1936 a law was passed which required for-hire truckers to be 
licensed. This system continued until 1960 when the law was liberalized. 


By that time the railroad had lost a considerable amount of its domestic 


traffic. The system implemented in 1960 required the new applicant to 
apply for a local licence and basically continues today... Thais Local 
licence is all that an applicant is entitled to for a period of three 
years. If, having run an operation for that period of time so that a 
profit of 40,000 Belgian francs per ton of capacity was grossed per year, 
the person may then apply for a national licence. Once a national 
licence is obtained, and it is held for two years and the operator 
continues to show a profit of 40,000 Belgian francs per ton of capacity 
the size of the vehicles which he is entitled to operate may be increased. 
Six years after having received the national licence, the operator may 
apply for an unlimited number of licences, as long as the revenue re- 
quirement of 40,000 Belgian francs per ton capacity is being maintained. 
An international licence is required to operate outside the national 
boundaries. 


There are several classes of capacity licences: 


a) equal to or less than two tons 

b) equal to or less than ten tons 

) equal to or less than fifteen tons 

d) more than fifteen tons but less than nineteen tons on 


two axles 
e) less than twenty-one tons on a semi-trailer 
f) less than twenty-eight tons with tvo axles 
g) larger combinations 


h) tractors. 


Moore pointed out in his book that own-account trucking held a 
substantial share of the domestic market while the professional hauliers 
retained more of the international traffic. Moore commented that small 


firms were shrinking. 


WEST GERMANY 

Rate controls were brought into German-industry in 1931 and capacity 
control was introduced in 1935. The main objective was the protection 
of the German railroads, which had lost much trail Cm tOmenuckers 
through those years. This objective continues as the reason for the 
regulatory system which exists in Germany today. 

This Act and the current system provides for four basic types of 
licences in professional haulage. They are, long distance transport, 
regional transport (150 kilometer radius), furniture removal, and 
international operations. ; 

Recent amendments have made the licences of each of these categories 
transferable from one vehicle to another. 

Moore reported in his book that entry into the regional or short 
distance category was reasonably easy. 

There are limits and quotas set on entry into the long distance 


segment of the industry and these quotas are set by ministerial decree. 


Entry into this segment of the industry is far more difficult. 


Long distance transport on own-account requires permits for 
vehicles which are more than four tons or for tractors which are more 
than fifty-five horse power. 

Rates are controlled by the BAG. 

Before 1972 the German government had a discriminatory tax on own- 
account transportation. This was done away with in 1972 as it violated 
the principles of the EEC. 

Moore reported in his book that generally speaking service levels 
were very high and the profit rate in Germany was not particularly high. 

Following in Parts D.2, D.3, D.4, D.5, are more detailed discussions 
of the Committee's impressions of the experiences in Great Britain, 
Belgium, West Germany and the EEC respectively. 

Attached with the EEC discussion is an extract from one EEC 
publication outlining the legal and regulatory situation in the various 
members states of the EEC and at the Community level. Particular facts 
are referenced in the text of the Final Report, significantly in 
Chapter III - 2, Control of Entry and Chapter II - 4, Private Carriage. 
Various documents received by the Committee in Europe have been turned 
over to the Legislative Library for future reference. 

The Committee was, in a general way, struck by several significant 
facts of the European experience. These facts tend to weaken the 
arguments of those who favour deregulation and particularly those who 
alvocate it based on the experiences of other jurisdictions, European 


jurisdictions most particularly. 


First and foremost are the vast geographic, socio-economic and 
historical differences of these jurisdictions when compared one with 
another or with Ontario. The regulatory systems examined by the 
Committee are national ones, not provincial. Each country is moti- 
vated by a desire (some much stronger than others) to protect the 
national rail system. In all of Great Britain, Belgium and West 
Germany the rail system is heavily subsidized by the national govern- 
ment. A single level of government controls all modes of transporta- 
tion and virtually all transportation infrastructure. In theory, this 
gives that single level of government the ability to shape an overall 
transportation policy which may be designed to protect one mode against 
another or, alternatively to allow each mode to fight it out with the 
others. 

The Committee was concerned about “deregulating Ontario, given that 
all its neighbours ( Quebec, Manitoba and the United States} control 
their trucking industries. Deregulation in Ontario would not only 
place Ontario's for-hire trucking industry at a disadvantage compared 
with non-Ontario firms, but it would be inconsistent with continued 
regulation of the other modes of goods transport in Canada, at the 
federal level. Alberta, an economically deregulated province in 
Canada, has controlled extra-provincial transport to protect the 
Alberta based for-hire industry. 

In Europe, there continues to exist economic regulation on inter- 
national transport. Nothing moves except under the authorization of 


national quotas. Quotas are straight capacity control anda very pure 


form of economic regulation. The quotas on for-hire trucking move- 
ments are either negotiated bilaterally or, are established by the 
EEC in a totally separate Community program. What has been deregu- 
waco national transport in Great Britain and Belgium. 

Each jurisdiction visited has different priorities and needs 
for its economy and social structure. These differences manifest 
themselves in part in very different attitudes to the transportation 
sector. As discussed, the position of rail is one consideration. 
Others include the necessity to promote new industry, the type of 
industry in the economy, the geographic barriers to be overcome, and the 
location of population. A country with no frontiers has different 
transportation needs than one which does. An economy which exports 
large volumes of semi-finished or raw product has differing transporta- 
tion needs from one which primarily exports finished goods. Such 
differences determine to a large extent that transport policy will 
differ between such jurisdictions, in such a significant way that 
comparisons between them are extremely difficult. 

Another fact which struck the Committee is the general lack of 
data on the trucking industries. Great Britain for example, based 
its support for its current system on the Geddes Report, and on the 
Bayliss study. These were undertaken some years ago and are too out 
of date to use in analyses of the British experience today. The 


British Government is just now undertaking new studies to help quantify 


the effects of its regulatory system today. Ontario similarly needs 
ongoing programs to measure the effectiveness of its systems. 

As will be clear from the text of the Final Report, the use of 
the work "deregulation" to describe the Belgian and British experiences 
is misleading. In the context of the regulation vs. deregulation 
argument, it is generally assumed that it is economic regulation which 
is under discussion. Economic regulation may include entry controls, 
and/or operational controls being applied to the for-hire trucking 
industries. On this basis, the Committee did not visit a jurisdic- 
tion which was totally deregulated. Already discussed were the 
presence of quotas on international road transport in western Europe. 
In addition, one must consider economic operational controls through 
the market place, which can be severe in the presence of powerful 
unions and shipper groups. 

One must also consider the nature of quality controls which are 
applied to the trucking industries. It is generally held that in the 
absence (or lessening) of economic controls, a jurisdiction must 
impose quality control on potential trucking operations. This is 
advised by virtually all those who favour economic deregulation, and 
thus, one finds various forms of quality control in Britain and 
Belgium. Prospective operators may be required to pass tests or 
examinations or to demonstrate that suitable maintenance 1EG\CisLAL aL EAL! 


exist to service the operator's fleet. 


In the British system for example, entry to the industry is not 
strictly free, nor is the carrier's ability to expand his fleet. An 
Ontario licensed carrier generally has more freedom to expand than a 
British operator. Consider for example, the following comments taken 
from the Application Form for an Operator's Licence and from a aniced 
to O Licensing published by the British Department of the Environment: 


In due course, you may wish to expand your fleet, or at least 
put an extra vehicle on the road from time to time, for one 
reason or another. To do this, you would normally have to apply 
to vary your licence under the full procedure of the Act (see 
the "Guide"), but the Licensing Authority may, when granting you 
a licence, authorise a number of additional vehicles over and 
above those you actually have in possession, or on hire, at the 
time of application. If your application for these additional 
vehicles is granted, all you need to do is simply notify the 
Licensing Authority within a month of the date when you first 
acquire them and pay the appropriate fee. However small your 
fleet may be you would be well advised to ask for authority for 
at least one additional vehicle in order to cover you against 
emergencies (eg., breakdowns of vehicles, sudden increases in 
business). To help the Licensing Authority in deciding whether 
He ought to authorise such additional vehicles, this question 
asks you to estimate how many extra vehicles you expect to ac- 
guire (this includes acquisition both by ownership and by hiring). 
Be realistic in your estimate. Do not ask for extra vehicles unless 
you are reasonably sure you will need them (trends in your busi- 
ness over the last few years might be a useful guide here). 
Remember that the Licensing Authority will have to be satisfied 
that you will be able to maintain all your vehicles in a fit 
serviceable condition. If in any doubt, see the "Guide". 


An “operating centre" means the place at which your vehicles are 
based and from which they normally operate. The Road Traffic 

Act 1974 enables Licensing Authorities when deciding whether to 
grant a licence, to take into account whether or not your operating 
centre is suitable for the purpose. 


D-41 


If any application you make for the grant of an Operator's 
Licence or for a variation of that licence is subject to the 
full procedure laid down in the Act, it will be published by 
the Licensing Authority in a booklet called "Applications 
and Decisions" which is available from Licensing Authority, 
price l2 1l/2p.. “li your application ismpublished, .it-is open 
to objections, from any of the following bodies: 


(i) A Chief Officer of Police 
(ii) A Local Authority 
(iii) The Freight Transport Association 
(iv) The Road Haulage Association 
(v) The General and Municipal Workers' Union 
(vi) The National Union of Railwaymen 
(vii) The Scottish Commercial Motormen's Union 
(viii) The Transport and General Workers' Union 
(ix) The Union of Shop, Distributive, and Allied Workers 
(x) The United Road Transport Union. 


You will be sent a copy of any objection at the same time as it 
it sent to the Licensing Authority. 


If the Licensing Authority so decides he may grant you a licence 
authorising fewer vehicles than you have applied for. He may 

well do this if, for example, he is not satisfied that you will 

be able to maintain the total number of vehicles you applied for. 
This power also applies to any application for additional vehicles. 


Unless your licence authorises a number of vehicles over and above 
any you actually had in possession or on hire when you first ap- 
plied ( see above ) you will have to apply formally for a varia- 
tion of your licence on form GV 81. Except in certain cases, where 
the Licensing Authority considers the variation to the trivial, 

he will publish your application for a variation. This means it 
will be open to objections ( see above ), and will be 

treated generally in the same way as a new application for a 
licence. If your application is refused you have a Eraghesto 
appeal. An objector also has a right to appeal. 


The Licensing Authority has wide powers to "revoke, suspend, pre- 
maturely terminate, or curtail" your licence if there has been a 
material change in the circumstances which were relevant to the 
grant of your licence, or if it comes to his notice that any of 
the statements of fact you made in your application were false, 
or if there has been any prohibition of the use of your vehicles 
during the last 5 years or if you have been convicted of any of 

a number of offences during the last five years. 


Guide to Operator's Licencing. Department of the Environment of 
Great Britain, 1975, Queen's Printer. 


In Belgium, entry is more or less free to the short distance 
market but a carrier who wishes to move to a national licence needs to 
show certain levels of profitability. To transport internationally, 
examinations must be taken. 

The EEC has proposed a far reaching program to require examina- 
tions for all those wishing to transport internationally within the 
Community. The knowledge required by the transport manager will be 
substantial. 

Thus one can see an overall system in Europe where initial entry 
to the industry is quite simple, both in countries which are regulated 
and those that are "deregulated". Entry is easy so long as fleet sizes 
are manageable, and so long as one restricts himself to short distance 
transport, often in areas no larger than Ontario's urban areas where 
entry is also free. As one tries to grow either in terms of fleet 
size, or to transport over longer ranges, controls become more and more 
stringent. For all countries, the controls culminate in quotas applied to 
the carriers of virtually all countries engaged in international transport. 

Each country is clinging to its own system because of its special 
interests. On the broad front, reciprocity has not been achieved any 
more in Europe than it has in North America. 

It is interesting to note in Belgium, where entry is said to be 
free, that the percentages of empty movements are far higher than they 
appear to be in Ontario. Over 33% of medium size firms in national 


transport return empty. Almost 66% of the small regional operators 


return empty. About 33% make international returns empty. Large 
Belgian firms (more than 20 vehicles) return empty on national 
runs 66% of the time and on international runs about 503% of the 
returns are empty. 

Compared to Ontario's available evidence (say 25% of inter- 
city miles) the Belgian figures are atrocious. While the effects 
of such a high percentage of empty movements have not been quanti- 
fied the costs to the public will be severe. 

Contrary to the general belief, economic regulation, if 
applied intelligently, can result in a rationalization of supply 
and demand for trucking movements which could decrease empty miles 
far below what would logically occur in a free entry open market. 
This clearly must be a priority for governments and the transporta- 
tion industries in the years to come. Lack of operational controls 


in a time of energy shortage is not justifiable. 


SUMMARY OF EUROPEAN TRANSPORTATION 
REGULATORY SYSTEMS 


D.2 Great Britain 
There have been several evaluations of the British experi- 

ence since the introduction of the current Transport Act in 1968. One 
of the most widely publicized works has been "Trucking Regulations - 
Lessons From Europe by Thomas Gayle Moore which deals with the effects 
of deregulation in Britain and four other Western European countries. 
Moore concludes that "deregulation" had no adverse effects on the 
industry in Great Britain. 

A report done for the Department of the Environment by Dr. Brian 
P. Bayliss, entitled "The Road Haulage Industry since 1968" was pub- 
lished in 1973. In his study, Dr. Bayliss attempted to establish the 
structure of the road haulage industry ce 1968 with respect to such 
characteristics as fleet size and the growth of own-account hauling, 
particularly own-account operators who commenced hauling for-hire. 
He also examined entry and exit tc the industry since 1968 and made a 
particular effort to define the reasons for the surrender of operators' 
licences through the years 1968 to 1973. 

Dr. Bayliss also reported on trends with respect to the size of 
firms and types of work in professional haulage. He examined at some 
length the operating costs in professional road haulage and concluded 


that: 


, No evidence of any extensive use of vehicles under 3 1/2 
tons gross weight by professional operators to avoid the 
quality controls of operators' licensing. 


Ze The increase in tonnage carried for others by own-account 
Operators amounted to less than 2% of the total tonnage 
carried for others in 1971. 


oh There was no evidence of large numbers of new entrants 
into professional road haulage. 


4. There was no evidence of substantial numbers of professional 
operators going out of business. 


Sy There was no suggestion that established professional 
hauliers are increasing the size of their existing fleets 
out of relation to increase in demand. 


Gis Profit margins in 1971 were substantially the same as those 
in 1965. 
De The costs and charges rose at the same rate and kept in line 


with national price increases between 1965 and 1971. 


B Finally, there appeared to have been little change in invest- 
ment resulting from established operators' fears about the 
future. 


On this last point, he concluded that "It might be considered 
that although the investment figures reflect no great optimism; at the 
same time, the small overall changes also reflect no substantial 
worries about the future under operators' licensing. : 

The Department of the Environment referred frequently to the 
Bayliss Study as its evaluation of the effects of the 1968 law. In 


discussing the Bayliss Study, however, they allowed that as it had 














certain shortcomings, the Department would conduct a further study 
to update its information. 

It would be inappropriate to evaluate the British experience without 
drawing some quotations from the annual reports of the licensing authori- 
ties to the Secretary of State for the Environment 1974-1975. 

There are eleven traffic areas in Britain. These areas are organ- 
ized geographically and each has a licensing authority responsible for 
operators' licensing and for holding public inquiries with respect to 
particular operators. They are also responsible for heavy goods 
drivers' licensing and enforcement of particular provisions of the 
highway traffic code. 

In the report of the Northern Traffic Area, Mr. John A. T. Hanlon 
reported: 

The constant and considerable entry of newcomers into road 

haulage almost balanced as it is by lapsed or surrendered 

licences shows a continued and disturbing instability in 

what should be a highly professional industry. 

To support this statement, Mr. Hanlon stated that 807 new appli- 
cations were received during the reporting period as compared with 1,117 
in the previous year...of these, a total of 709 licences were issued 
while some 696 licences lapsed or were surrendered due to bankruptcy or 
other financial failure. 

The reports of all the traffic regions noted a similar statistic, 
although some varied. In each case the number of new licences granted 
in 1974 - 75 was considerably less (generally around 20%) than had 
been issued in the previous year, Furthermore, in all regions many of 


the licences which were due for renewal in the year 1974 - 75 were 


not renewed. 


There is a substantial fluctuation with respect to people entering 
and leaving the industry. 

Statistics for 1975 indicate that 30,530 licences were issued, with 
only 539 applications being refused. The granting of these 30,000 
licences led to a total of 143,127 operators licensed in all of Great 
Britain. This figure is overstated because operators must hold separate 
operator's licences in each traffic area. Consequently, the figure of 
143,000 operators is greater than the total number of licensed operators. 
This licensing of operators included licensing for 104,417 tractive 
units and 458,872 rigid units, a total of 563,289 vehicles. 

A review of the licensing statistics from each of the regions 
indicates that approximately 10,000 licences were not taken up or renewed, 
or they were surrendered during the previous year. Despite the comments 
of certain licensing authorities, these figures are difficult to inter- 
pret because own-account operators are licensed as well. It is diffi- 
cult to draw absolute conclusions about instability in the for- hire 
segment of the industry, although it appears to be subject to rather 
Significant exit volumes. 

Perhaps the most interesting development since 1968 has been the 
relative growth of for-hire trucking as comparec to private carriage. 
Department of the Environment figures indicate that the total tons 
carried by for-hire carriers had increased from 45.9% or 772 million 
tons in 1967. to 54.1% or 831 million tons in 1974. Over the same period 


private carriage decreased from 54.1% or 909 million tons to 45.9% or 


oe 706 million tons. In 1973 public haulage accounted for 64% of ton 
mileage and own-account for arnt! 36%. Generally, public carriers 
operate heavier vehicles over longer distances. 

These figures show a reversal of the trend in Britain prior to 
the 1968 law and evident today in Ontario as well as other countries 
such as the United States, Belgium and West Germany where private 
transport seems to be growing at the expense of for-hire carriage. 

The number of small vehicles from 1.5 to 5 tons unladen weight 
decreased in the years 1963 - 1973 some 30%. All other vehicle 
categories increased over the same period. That the relative impor- 
tance of own-account is decreasing appears consistent with the general 
belief that own-account tends to use smaller vehicles. 

While there is no significant evidence to refute the proposition 
that the 1968 law has been effective, one must examine the total 
context of "deregulation". The industry is now regulated from a 
quality point of view. For example, candidates for a lorry driver's 
licence are subject to driving and medical tests for which there is a 
high rate of failure. 

Vehicles are subject to annual tests at the Department of the 
Environment's 67 permanent and 24 part-time heavy goods vehicle testing 
stations. In 1973 - 1974, some 917,000 tests were carried out. Of 


the 730,000 vehicles and trailers examined, 552,000 or 76% were passed. 


Obviously, vehicle fitness requirements effect a prospective 
operator's costs, which at the least make entry to the industry more 
difficult financially. It may also decrease the propensity for an 
operator to cut prices in the short run, although to the extent that 
regular maintenance costs become fixed costs, this effect may be less 
Significant. 

The industry is controlled in many respects. Some of the quality 
provisions have been outlined. Despite the general lack of quantity 
controls, applications must specify the number of vehicles to be 
operated. In 1974, 3,493 applications were restricted either by the 
requirement for a public inquiry or by restrictions on number of 
vehicles or on duration of the licence. This represents a refusal to 
licence cver 9,000 vehicles. One must also consider that applicants 
must prove that suitable premises exist to maintain the vehicles 
adequately. Additionally, the "o" licensing system is to be complemented 
by European Economic Community requirements for those wishing to be- 
come road hauliers. They will have to be reputable, professionally 
competent and possess adequate financial resources. These provisions, 
if implemented, would make entry to the industry more difficult. 

Operation controls are brought to bear on trucking operations 
in several ways. For example, drivers' hours are also tightly controlled 
as indicated in the following quotation from "Freight Transport", 


British Industry Today (March, 1975) 


The limits on goods vehicle drivers' hours are 10 hours 

daily time at the wheel, maximum daily duty of 11 hours, 

maximum daily spread-over of duty 12 1/2 hours, maximum 

weekly duty 60 hours, maximum speed of duty on driving be- 

fore a half-hour break 5 1/2 hours, minimum daily rest 

period 11 hours, and one weekly rest day. Most drivers of 

goods vehicles of over 1.5 tons unladen weight must keep 

log-books to record driving and working time. European 

Community rules, limiting driving in general to 8 hours a 

day and 48 hours in any seven consecutive days, applied in 

Britain from April 1973 to drivers of goods vehicles over 3.5 

tons gross weight on international journeys. Journeys en- 

tirely within Great Britain are due to become subject to these 
rules on 1 January 1976. To aid the enforcement of these rules, 

European Community legislation reguires commercial vehicles to 

be fitted with a tachograph, an instrument which automatically 

records the driver's hours and the vehicle's speed and distance 
covered. 

A further source of operational controls is organized labour. 
Discussions with the General Transport Workers' Union revealed a very 
high level of control on the industry by the unions. The General 
Transport Workers do not see the European Economic Community regu- 
lations becoming effective as scheduled and if and when they do, 
they will apply very likely to international transport only. 

Although the General Transport Workers Union has the ability to 
object to applications, it seldom does. It would like broader grounds 
on which to object. The union opposed the 1968 Act and its membership 
has increased since then. Own-account trucking operations have be- 
come more organized than for-hire carriage, although unionization 
within the commercial transport sector is increasing. While there 
remain some non-union operators, the unions are so strong that they 
control the docks on virtually all domestic traffic. The effective 
union influence on who moves goods, where and how they move is 
extremely broad. 


In addition, legislation has been proposed which would create a 


five mile "cargo handling zone" around the coast of England. In that 
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zone, a variety of jobs connected with cargo would be the exclusive 
province of registered dockers. The Bill would give the Secretary 
of State for Employment the power to designate any other area as a 
cargo handling zone. The Road Haulage Association has stated that 
"there are manifest dangers for hauliers in this bill...it excludes 
from the dock labour scheme driving on public roads any vehicle whose 
normal use is mainly on such roads whether within or outside the 
zone. By implication, registered dockers will have to take over 
hauliers vehicles on private roads within a port." 4 

Over a recent wage dispute, the same Association commented: 


The fact that workers may need protection against unions and 
their officials has been ignored by Government in its obsession 
with discriminatory legislation giving employees and their 
representatives unprecedented rights and heaping Dae noe 
financial and administrative burdens on employers. 

Clearly too, the Freight Transport Association exerts considerable 
influence on the market place. It is the Committee's view that 
producers and shippers outweigh for-hire carriers in rate, mode and 
traffic negotiations. For example, the Freight Transport Association 
members operate some 400,000 vehicles. Those vehicles can be operated 
to provide the own-account carrier with a for-hire backhaul. One must 
set that against the relative size of public carriers. In 1974 there 
were about 130,000 operators in the industry, including own-account. 
The average size of a fleet is only about four vehicles. Nevertheless, 
in recent years there has been a tendency for larger firms to develop 
in the private sector. 

Given that rates are freely negotiated with no government SOnULrOL, 
shippers hold the strong hand in rate negotiations. The Freight 


Transport Association speaks of the cooperation between industry and 


the transport sector which has developed since the 1968 Act. It is 


"important that trade and industry choose wisely, and with reasonable 
regard to the interest of the public generally for the protection of 


the environment. To fail to do so will inevitably give rise to 


Statutory, COnerola. 6 


The Road Haulage Association comments on the Restrictive Trade 
Practice Acts through which: 


Legislative pressure is being brought to bear on hauliers. 

As a result of a new Order in March, the negotiations of rates 
collectively by hauliers with customers and the establishment 

of mutually agreed schedules or conditions of operations is no 
longer a matter of common consent. The Restrictive Practices 

Court is now the arbiter of their acceptability in the public 

interest. 


The Freight Transport Association feels that: 


The price (cf transport) is now more closely allied to costs... 
of utmost importance is the contribution each has made towards 
a close analysis of the total requirements in distributicn and 
this has led to the development of total distribution services 
over a wide field of trading activity...the freight forwarder 
who provides a total distribution service makes a substantial 
contribution...(if the transport market in the U.K. is) viewed 
as a whole it is difficult to discern a pattern that satisfies 
the transport theorist or economist who sees transport as an 
end in itself...the organization of the transport market has 
never been so well oriented in the traders' favour; we must 
retain this advantage... 8 


Some excerpts from the annual report of the Road Haulage 
Association put the Freight Transport Association's comments in 
context: 

That the past year has been difficult for members cf the Bulk 


Liquids (carriers) is a gross understatement. Because of the 
economic climate many members have had to lay up vehicles... 


Great difficulty in obtaining viable rates has been experienced 
throughout the year and few, if any, increases have been re- 
ported. The lack of any substantial movement of caravans has 
resulted in a buyers' market and there are many "cowboys" 
offering their services at rates which no reputable haulier 
could <matcn .%.. 


Serious economic difficulties particularly affecting Chrysler, 
Leyland and Vauxhall car production caused great anxiety for 
car transporter companies... 


The year will be remembered for rapidly rising costs as a 

result of inflation and a reduction in the number of heavy goods 
vehicles operated by members because of the economic situation. 
There seems little prospect of an improvement in trade in the 
immediate future... 


An increase in the number of demands for proof of delivery has 
been a cause of concern to many members of the group, particularly 
as some customers are withholding payment of accounts until these 
documents are produced for every consignment... 


International road haulage as it has increased may attract less 
attention from the public at large but its importance is acknow- 
ledged by trade and industry. A number of hauliers who eagerly 
accepted traffic for the Middle East without proper investigation 
and without adequate facilities met many setbacks and have with- 
drawn from this market. Those who have built up reliable and 
regular services have now been faced with further troubles as a 
result of the action by the Turkish Government in imposing heavy 
taxes on commercial goods vehicles in transit through that country... 


The past year has been unspectacular for the Livestock Carriers' 
Functional Group but the enormous increases in costs, particularly 
of vehicles and equipment, have caused difficulties. The level 

of haulage rates continues to cause great concern to the group 
committee... 


The past year has been depressing for the meat haulier although 
the quantity of other frozen products carried has been up to 
standard... 


Members are disturbed at reports that a growing number of local 
(waste disposal) authorities, either through inexperience or 
deliberately, are hiring out (waste haulers) at rates so low 
that they almost certainly show a loss, which is presumably 
being borne by the long-suffering ratepayers... 
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Road transport to European countries has suffered like domestic 
haulage from the general recession in trade and there has been 
the almost inevitable tendency not to charge genuine economic 
prices...The reduction in traffic has been coupled with in- 
creases in the numbers of permits available for France and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and in the case of France in par- 
ticular, this has allowed more companies to receive permits... 
With other countries the size of quotas of permits has caused 
Gitticuities say, 


Hopes of an even modest increase in the size of the European 
Economic Community quota were dashed when the Council of Transport 
Ministers in December, 1975, decided that none should be applied 
because of the general economic situation... 


At the same meeting of Ministers it was agreed that Regulation 
1174/68 governing compulsory bracket tariffs for international 
road haulage of goods should be continued until the end of 1976 
for the six original member states of the Community. Meantime, 
the European Economic Community Commission has produced a draft 
regulation providing for the introduction of reference tariffs 
in place of compulsory bracket tariffs. The proposals envisage 
tariffs for international transport drawn up bilaterally by the 
representatives of the hauliers in consultation with users and 
trade unions and these will form the basis for charges actually 
agreed between the provider and the user of transport. The 
statutory compulsion of the present tariff system will be removed 
but the Commission has in mind the possibility of action being 
taken when charges fall below an economically viable level... 


The Commission appears to be seeking to introduce greater freedom 

in charging but with some reserve powers to prevent "ruinous 

competition"...British international hauliers will no doubt 

welcome any protection against the extreme cutting of rates 

which has been apparent Pec ere although still seeking commer- 

cial freedom in fixing prices. 

In conclusion on the British experience, the Committee feels that 
there remains in one form or another, certain controls in the industry. 
One must look to driver standards, vehicle standards, operational 


centre standards, the ability of the local authority to restrict the 


number of vehicles licensed and the possible implementation of the 


European Economic Community directive on admission to the road haulage 
industry. One must also consider the power of the unions to control 
the movement of goods in an operational context and what the 
Committee interpreted as the powerful position of the Freight Transport 
Association. 

Internationally, one must look to the presence of quotas in 
bilateral agreements and a quota on European Economic Community 
licences. These restrict the movement of goods in terms of how much 
moves and who moves it. 

One cannot quantify the effects of the 1968 law. On balance, all 


parties seem pleased with the present system. Some favourable develop- 


ments in the transportation market can be seen as results of the change, 


others should be attributed to economic conditions and improvements in 
technology which do not find the regulatory change as their basis. 
The relative regrowth of public haulage is a Significant and 


healthy development. The causes may include: 


ie General economic conditions in Britain. 
ae The high rate of licensees leaving the system. 
Se Ability of own-account to carry third party load for-hire. 


4, Power of shippers in direct negotiations with carrier. 
a Greater flexibility of public carriers. 
6. Need for carriers to negotiate service. 


We Improvements in vehicle design and capabilities. 


While improvements to the regulatory system are advocated, there 
is a general contentment with the situation. Real rates have remained 
reasonably stable. Service is obviously good. One must set these facts 
against the comments of the Road Haulage Association and licensing 


authorities quoted above. 
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Belgium 

It seems almost impossible to separate the experiences of 
Belgium from those of the European Economic Community. Transport 
policy in Belgium is dictated by a number of factors, but one 
must look specifically to its size and geographical location 
within Western Europe. International and transit traffic are 
particularly significant to the Belgian economy and therefore 
to the government. 

Figures from the Belgian Ministry of Communications indicate 
that 80% of total rail transport, (on a ton/kilometer basis), 
65% of inland waterway transport and 35% of road traffic is 
either international or through transport. This fact, combined 
with considerations of geography, industrial and port location 
means that the government attaches special importance to the 
workings and achievements of international Organizations, 
particularly the Benelux and the European Economic Community. 

One must also consider that the Belgian railway SNCB is 
state owned and subsidized for both its passenger and freight 
traffic losses. In the past as well, railways received 
government capital grants for infrastructure. 

In the 1930's, Belgian rail was in financial Gitlicul ty 
which led to the introduction in 1937 of a licensing scheme 
for for-hire road transport. Road transport was subjected 
to a quota, with authorizations granted based on the needs 
of the market. For reasons which included the difficulties 


of determining the real needs of the marketplace and the 


development of own-account trucking, the system was 
“biberak? zed" ein). 960. 

Deficits now running approximately 40 billion Belgian 
francs per year or 70% of the total expenditures of the 
railways continue to be paid to the SNCB. Rail freight rates, 
continue to be very low; however, road freight's share of the 
market is nearly double that of the railways. Inland water- 
way and rail each account for some 26% of the market, with 
road transport accounting for 46-48% of the total. Government 
policy has tended to allow the railways more freedoms and 
many routes have been abandoned; the number of workers is only 
half of what it was at the end of the last World War. The 
principle of railway protection through road transport controls 
appears not to have worked and, partly as a result road 
transport controls were relaxed. 

Generally, truck rates in Belgium are free for the market 
place to determine. Exceptions include the transport of pro- 
ducts of the European Steel and Coal Organization and the 
transport of products within the countries Benelux both of 
which are subject to obligatory maximum/minimum tariffs. 
International traffic within the original 6 countries of the European 
Economic Community is subject to the bracket tariffs. 

No data was provided on which to base the effects of the 
1960 Law on-rate! structures: for idomestic traffic.» To the 
extent that SNCB rates are relatively low given heavy govern- 
ment subsidies and,given that road transport has continued its 


growth in comparison to rail, one can conclude that prices of 


road transport have remained competitive where there is a 
competitive supply market. 

With respect to firm size, a study was published by 
L'Institut du Transport Routier entitled the Structure du 
Secteur du Transport Professionel Routier de Marchandises en 
Belgique. While the study was conducted by questionnaire 
which received only a 38.9% response rate, its conclusions 
deserve some comment. In January 1976, the number of enter- 
prises with road transport authorization was 10,623. This 
included 7,576 with class "V" authorization for national 
transport and 3,047 with a class "P" authorization for trans- 
port within a 25 kilometer radius. Approximately 95% of the 
class "P" operations were classed by the study as small or 
medium size and having less than 20 units. 

Fifty-five per cent of all Belgian trucking enterprises 
possess only one vehicle. Many of these are family businesses. 
Investment is low; many deal with only one shipper. Regional 
transport is most important with most charged trips being 50 
kilometers or less. Almost two-thirds of the operators make 
national returns empty. About one-third make international 
returns empty. 

Characteristics of medium size firms (5-19 vehicles) are 
somewhat different. The most typical firm is a family enterprise; 
however, different from the small firms, less than one quarter 
are involved in activities other than professional haulage. 
Investment is healthy with debt/equity ratios at reasonable levels. 
This group is perhaps the most dynamic. Articulated vehicles 


are in common use, although the single shipper is still common. 


National transport is more important for this group than regional; 
general merchandise is more often hauled, although over 40% are 
specialized by particular types of merchandise. National distances 
are in the range 50-100 kilometers. More than one-third of those 
vehicles in national transport make empty return trips. 

The larger fleet owners of more than 20 vehicles show differ- 
ent characteristics again. These firms tend to employ more admini- 
strative personnel and just over one half are involved in other 
commercial activities, most of which are transport related. Their 
financial situation is healthier than for the other two groups. 

The tendency of the larger operators is to more than one shipper 
and over half are principally involved in international transport. 
About 50% are specialized in one mode of transport; about 25% are 
specialized by merchandise. National runs average 150 km and inter- 
national runs average 200 to 400 km. Regular traffic is more common 
than with the other two classes. However, over Piockhiedesoe return 
national runs are empty; about one half of international runs are 
empty. These firms also direct more resources to marketing and 
publicity than do the others. 

The study concluded that while there were advantages to the small 
operator, there were also significant disadvantages. The report 
speculated that one disadvantage was the absence of economies of scale 
(however the study by itself was not sufficient to conclude firmly 
that economies of scale do exist). 

More recent indicators of the for-hire industry's performance 


suggest that it may be as healthy in Belgium as it is anywhere else: 


Considering both national and international transport increased 
the tonnage carried from 248,036 (1000 tons) in 1968 to 341,535 in 
$973, £15 19638 -= 100751973) = 137.3): 

In terms of ton kilometers, the increase was more substantial 
from 10,563,740 (1000 tkm) in 1968 to 15,961,387 in 1973 
(T968="100;, 19732= 151.52); 

In a group surveyed in 1975, 40% reported an increase in capacity 
utilization, 20% reported no change. 

Railroad movements doubled from 1971 to 1973 after which both the 
number of movements and tonnage decreased. 

Own-account vehicles in use increased approximately 8.38% from 
193,405 in 1972 to 210,084 in 1975. Corresponding figures for for-hire 
vehicles were from 25,860 to 28,900 an 11.32% increase. 

In terms of tonnage carried, own-account increased from 695,742 
{1000 "tons) an 1972 to 784,305 in 1975, or 12.24%, although the rate 
of increase was decreasing steadily - 5.23% in 1973, 4.56% in 1974 
and 2.45% in 1975. Comparative figures for for-hire transport were 
3197625 (1000) tons) in 1972 "to 4147332 an-1975 an increase of 27.12%. 
The increase was more stable than own-account, 8.09% in 1973, 10.27% 
in 1974 and 8.76% in 1975. 

Investment in trucks increased in 1972-1973 but decreased in 
1973-1974. The downward trend continued at an increased rate in 
1974-1975. The same was true of investment in road tractors. 

CECA movements were increasing in price, 1973 to 1975 from 
100.0 in 1973 (index) to 106.4 in 1975, but fluctuations are shown 


quarter to quarter. (30% bracket) 


Tariffs for bilateral movements among European Economic Community 
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In summary, the industry appears to be reasonably stable. 
Fluctuations in investment are attributed by the Government to recent 
economic conditions rather than to any inherent instability in the 
for-hire market. However, private transportation grew after 1960 
and own-account continues to contribute more than eight times the 
number of vehicles and almost twice the number of tons carried by 
for-hire. The rate of increase for both private and for-hire 
decreased markedly in 1974 and 1975, with cutbacks in own-account 
expansion greater than those within the for-hire industry. The 
contribution of own-account to road transport, however, remains 
significant. 

The for-hire industry, while not subject to tests of public 
necessity, remains controlled to a great degree. One cannot 
easily enter the long distance transport business. One reason is 
economic (to the extent that scale economies exist), the other is 
government regulation. Government regulations control entry by limit- 
ing the new entrant to short distance operations within 25 kilometers. 
He is restricted to this limited operation for three years, at which 
time, he may apply for a national licence. In both situations, the 
operator will be limited in terms of the number and the capacity of 
vehicles which he may operate. Only after nine years is an operator 
totally free in these respects. It is likely too, that by that time, 
his interest will include international traffic which is restricted 
by the number of quota authorizations given him by the government. 

Thomas Gayle Moore pointed out in his book that by 1971, 993 


operators would have qualified for a national licence. However, 


only 213 national licences were granted. This appears consistent 
with the results of the study noted earlier, which showed that 
particular characteristics could be attributed to each of the small 
medium and large for-hire firms. To the extent that there exists a 
positive relationship between size and national and international 
operations, or ability to operate them, there is more involved with 
moving from a "P" to a "V" licence category than straight objective 
regulatory criteria. Thus, the system may inhibit growth from short 
distance to national and international Operations. To the extent 
that moves from "P" to "V" or medium to large scale operations are 
less frequent than one might expect in a "deregulated" environment, 
the hypothesis has some validity. It appears that, to the extent 
that Belgian firms can grow under the current system, the more 
profitable they will become. 
With respect to "V" licence holders: 
5,605 were small (748) 
1,526 were medium (20.1%) 
445 were large (5.9%). 
With respect to "P" licence holders: 
2,952 were small (96.93) 
93 were medium (3.0%) 
2 were large (0.13%). 
The system may encourage smallness, whether this is beneficial, 
given the importance of international traffic to Belgium, is» the 


important question, 


The percentages of empty return loads do not compare favourably 
with what is known about the situation in Ontario. Empty movements 
are far, far higher than proponents of "deregulation" would have one 


believe. 


WEST GERMANY 

There is no argument about the degree of control of 
government over German trucking - it is very tight. Stringent 
controls are applied to long distance trucking. However, entry 
into the industry for short distance haulage is comparatively 
easy. 

The historical reason for government involvement stems 
from the social and political desire to protect the German 
Railway. This remains the prime motivation. However, the 
government is broadening its approach at this time to view 
the transportation system as a whole. and its efforts will be 
directed to optimizing the use of various modes where they 
are more efficient. Whether this will lessen quantity 
control on the for-hire trucking industry remains to be seen. 
Increasingly, the government is forced to recognize the 
benefits of for-hire trucking, and it is private trucking which 
is viewed by the government as the "new inefficiency" in the 
transportation system. 

As goods transported by rail fluctuated from 333.4 
million tons in 1961 to 346.0 million tons in 1968, transport 
by long distance for-hire trucking operations increased 
steadily over those same years from 103.8 million tons to 
T5224 milidon, tons. 

In 1975, the railways forwarded 301.7 million tons of 
goods (41.8% of the total), waterways 227.3 million tons 
(31.6%) and professional long distance transport. Li2.2 
million tons or 15.6% of the total and long distance transport 


on own-account was 79.2 or 11.0% of the total. Ton/kilometer 


percentages are not significantly different - rail 37.8%, water- 
ways 31.8%, professional long distance transport 21.3% and own- 
account long distance 9.1%. 

In 1975, there were 9,148 undertakings with "concessions" 
(licences) for long distance transport. The capacity provided is 
30,917 vehicles of which 18,215 in long distance, 6,942 in regional 
long distance, 1,102 in international and 4,658 furniture trans- 
porters. The carrying capacity of these ‘vehicles is reported to be 
bVAPOOOm tons. 

Despite the efforts of the government to build and improve road- 
way infrastructure, some are of the opinion that congestion will 
worsen and that the present infrastructure, if not radically imp- 
roved, will break down. 

The Ministry of Transport conducted a study into infrastructure 
costs and recently published a report on the findings. The study 
recommended active pursuit of construction of particular infra- 
structure, rail, road and water to 1985. It proposed a program 
within the framework of existing transport policy objectives 
involving expenditures of 120.1 billion DM to 1985. To make 
available sufficient funds, one of the recommendations is: 

a reduction of the equalization payments to the German 

Federal Railways by short and medium term concentration 

of the supply of services, the transfer of personnel to 

more productive areas or the reduction of the share of 

personnel costs through nationaliztion. On the basis of 

the results of the first phase of federal transportation 

mode planning, alternate ideas will be developed as to 

conceivable transportation situations up to the year 

1990...regulatory policy and investment policy will be 


intertwined more closely with each other in long range 
planning. 


In considering the past and future development of German trans- 
portation policy, one must keep in mind several factors which make 
the derivation of objectives more difficult, - the heterogenity of 
the provinces, the geographic position of Germany as a transit 
country for international transport, the loss of natural hinterland 
for German ports since the war, the urbanization of the nation and 
the role of the railways. 

Trucking has expanded its volumes more than has rail. Private 
trucking has increased more than for-hire. National transport 
accounts for much more freight movement for German carriers than 
does international. These trends are noteworthy. 

There are 9,148 long distance licences in Germany. The maximum 
is set by Ministerial decree and has not been altered for nearly 
five years. Of the total, 2,066 or 23% are engaged solely in long 
distance transport and 7,082 or 77% are engaged in for-hire truck- 
ing in connection with another business, such as the building 
materials industry, coal industry or motor-car leasing. These 
for-hire undertakings operate 30,917 vehicles. 

Interms of private carriages there are 28,841 registered 
long distance own-account undertakings which operate 72,601 
vehicles. 

Of for-hire operations: 

= 3,204 or_35.0% have one llicence 

=~ 2,145 or 23.43 have two licences 

- 1,213 oe 13.4% have three licences 

= oo lb iOnedlase. OS shaver our ran six licences 

- 1,035 or 11.3% have seven or more licences. 


The government is aiming to reduce the share of private 


transport in total business traffic from 64% in 1970 to 50% in 1985. 

Commercial truckers travel an average trip of 287 kilometers, 
own-account, approximately 187 kilometers. Average load weights are 
22 tons and 8 - 10 tons respectively. 

In 1955, international haulage represented approximately 60% 
of the total for German for-hire haulers; in 1965 that figure 
dropped to around 37%; by 1975, it had dropped to 31%. This is 
critical importance to the German haulers. It is downplayed by some 
including the OTV (Union for Public Service Transport Workers) who 
feel that the industry, given the continuing growth in national 
transport volume and presumably in revenues, remains very healthy. 

One of the possible explanations for the decrease in inter- 
national traffic is the high level of taxation on German for-hire 
carriers. 

The tightest control is over long distance road transport. 
Short distance road transport is much freer because rail is not 
a viable alternative. It is improper to lump short and long 
distance operations in considering the effects of tight regulatory 
German controls. Long distance should be the prime area of 
concentration. 

Thomas Gayle Moore in his book On the European experience 
commented on the significant differences in rates between Germany 
and other countries. Some attribute this to the presence of capacity 
controls; others, including the Germans, view this as a result of 
higher costs, contributed to in no small way by considerably higher 


levels of taxation. 


D.5 The European Economic Community - Analysis and Summary 
The Commission is trying desperately to make its presence 

felt and has made several proposals in this area. However, little 
real progress has been made because the Member States cling to their 
own system. Each state, despite its commitment to the Treaty of Rome, 
has its own interests, its own problems, its own social, economic and 
political goals. In addition, each state is at its own stage of 
industrial and economic development, with varying reliance on 
national and international goods movement. 

One is reminded of the North American and Canadian situation 
with regard to different weight laws, taxation and registration re- 
quirements. 

The European Economic Community must be committed to harmonization 
of regulatory law as its major goal, rather than te any particular 
solutions. While the Commission staff have an interest in promoting 
certain specific methods of regulatory proposals, the commitment 
to many of the proposals is such that the proposal would be amended 
(indeed compromised) if it meant that by so doing, it would be 
acceptable. 

The Commission states: 

The common transport policy has not made striking progress in 

recent years. The practice of adopting at intervals partial 

and limited measures extracted from the Commission's proposals 

slows its development. The Community needs, on the contrary, 

to work out an overall approach enabling it to respond, in the 


medium and long terms, to the requirements of a society and an 
economy which are in the midst of profound change. 


The guiding principle behind the concept of the common transport 
policy, as it was developed by the Commission in its 1961 memo- 
randum, was that transport undertakings and users should benefit 
from the advantages of competition. The measures proposed since 
then, which have only been adopted in part, are aimed at this 
objective. 


The Commission recognized the differences of interest and of 
opinion which exist in transport matters. It believes that a 
dialogue between Community institutions, first of all within—the 
Council and then through exchanges of views with the European 
Parliament and the Economic and Social Committee, could help 

to resolve these difficulties. 


In addition, the Commission regards these dialogues and exchanges 
of views as a useful means of obtaining the necessary information 
for deciding on the contents and order of priority of the measures 
to be taken. The Commission will present to the Council proposals 
for common rules within the context of the long-term objectives 
and guidelines and the programme for action in the short term 

set out in this Communication. 


Community transport accounts for about 6% of Gross National 
Product. In the nine member states, energy consumption by transport 
is estimated at 16% of total energy consumption, with road transport 
accounting for 13%. Traffic between member states has increased sig- 
nificantly and the factors behind the expansion of transport sector 
will remain influential during the years to come. 

On regional development the Commission states: 

The role of transport as a factor affecting regional develop- 

ment has been reinforced by the accelerated expansion ohe ang 

dustrial growth areas and by the widening of the range of 
potential industrial areas, though these zones do not neces- 
sarily coincide with the less developed regions. 

On the needs for economic union, the Commission states: 

To the extent to which the intervention of the public author- 

ities in transport is confined to the national or bilateral 

level, there is a risk of increasing the "compartmentalization" 
of national transport policies, a compartmentalization which is 


still with us despite fifteen years of efforts to implement a 
common transport policy. 


Intervention by the public authorities in transport is clearly 
necessary. However, the divergences between the various inter- 
ventions of the authorities at national level and the related 
rigidity of national transport arrangements led the authors of 
the European Economic Community Treaty in 1957 to provide for a 
common transport policy for the common market. But the objec- 
tives which the council laid down between 1965 and 1967 by a 
series of key decisions have only been achieved to a very partial 
SXCeCMit. 


With a view to achieving some liberalization of the transport 
market, the common transport policy envisaged a harmonization 
of competitive conditions (particularly social and fiscal con- 
ditions) within each mode of inland transport and between modes. 
But although a number of proposals have been made, not enough 
harmonization has so far been achieved even to lead several 
Member States to accept a certain degree of market liberaliza- 
tion in road transport, the mode of transport where liberaliza- 
tion seemed the most urgently required. 


It is enough to recall the situation which exists in international 
road transport between Member States. Depending on the journey 

in question, transport for hire or reward is either free, or 
subject to authorization, or subject to permits granted within 

a quota system. The nature of the authorizations varies from 

one type of journey to another (period of validity, freedom to 
pick up a return load, etc.). The basis for international transit 
within the Community varies from state to state. Own-account 
transport is sometimes free, sometimes subject to quotas. The 
arrangements for combined transport are inadequately developed 

and are not harmonized as between Member States. It is important 
to emphasize that by virtue of Article 75 of the Treaty, common 
rules applying to international transport, and the conditions 
under which non-resident transport undertakings may be allowed 

to engage in national transport activities within a Member State, 
should have been drawn up during the transitional period. 


The efforts which have been made to eliminate impediments to trade 
and to create a common transport market have not fully succeeded, 
and the common transport policy is in an impasse. 


On the existing policy of European Economic Community, the 


Commission states: 


Pursuit of the general objectives of the Treaty within the 
framework of a common transport policy, as envisaged in 
Articles 3 (e) and 74 of the Treaty of Rome requires the 
progressive introduction of coherent Community transport 
arrangements capable of meeting the requirements of economic 
union and of society at the least cost to the community. On 
the effectiveness of these arrangements will depend in large 
measure the optimum utilization of factors of production and 
development in the interests of improving living and working 
conditions. 


The purposes of the Treaty for the transport sector have not 

yet been achieved, Community action must, therefore, as in 

the past, continue to remove remaining impediments to the free 
circulation of transport services and harmonize the framework 
within which the activities of the different transport modes 

and undertakings are exercised. It must also provide instruments 
enabling the play of market forces to be corrected where required 
(eig., tariffs and capacity. control): 


The common transport policy must, indeed, constitute a factor 
for social progress, making, on the one hand, the best possible 
response from the Community's standpoint to transport needs and, 
on the other, a contribution to improving the living and working 
conditions of those employed in the sector. 


Public investment in transport infrastructure is an essential 
basis for the development of structural policies, particularly 
regional policy and planning. A common transport policy, covering 
the field of infrastructure investment, should contribute not only 
to developing the less favoured regions but also to reducing con- 
gestion in overcrowded areas. 


Working conditions as well as the make-up of vehicle crews con- 
stitute an important factor affecting the competitive conditions 
which determine the costs of transport undertakings. Their 
harmonization in the cause of social progress, for the three 
forms of inland transport, is thus an essential contribution 

to the proper functioning of the common transport market. Some 
harmonization of working conditions should also be envisaged for 
air and sea transport and for ports. 


Within the framework of the Commission's proposals for a 

common system of charging for infrastructure, specific taxes 
should to the extent that they need to be retained, become 
instruments of that "tariffication". In so far as these 

taxes fall on commercial vehicles or their fuel, their structure 
and level should be determined exclusively as a function of 
factors related to infrastructure costing. 


An efficient and economic community transport system will in- 
crease competition and encourage specialization in all sectors 
of industry. 

The existence of such a system, leading to a better knowledge 
of present and future demands for transport equipment, will 
make a marked contribution to the efforts which are in hand 
towards a restructuring of European industry, and will allow 
industry to derive the maximum benefit from an extended market. 
The transport sector is an important buyer of goods and 
services. It is in its interests that industry, in supplying 
the various means of transport, should be in a position to 
furnish equipment giving the best service at the lowest cost. 


At another level, transport undertakings need to have at their 
disposal as soon as possible the main instruments of industrial 
policy in order to benefit, in the same way as other enterprises 
from conditions enabling them to adapt to the scale of the 
European market and to the advantages of an integrated economic 
area. This will mean, in particular, creating forecasting 
methods designed to adjust capacity to demand, to help people 

to adapt to new conditions. 


Such a policy, planned in a flexible way, will enable the 
Community to meet the needs of all sections of the public, 
including improving the quality of life, and to shoulder its 
responsibilities towards the various groups concerned: 


- transport users, with the objective of providing freedom of 
choice, though without running counter to the community's 
interests by the provision of an excessive range of means of 
transport. 


- transport producers (transport undertakings), with the objec- 
tive of obtaining optimal use of the factors of production by 
permitting specialization of tasks within a more integrated 
system, healthy'’competition and the creation of instruments 
for continuous adaptation. 


- people employed in transport, who should be able to work in 
conditions comparable to those of industry. 


On the role of governments and public policy in bringing this 
policy to life, the Commission states: 


The broader objectives of the common transport policy require 
a greater degree of intervention by the public authorities. 
This intervention should be at market level only where the 
proper functioning of the market calls for the application 

of correctives particularly in the event of crises or of 
imbalance between supply and demand. But the interventions 

of the public authorities in the creation and continuous 
adaptation of the transport network should, more than in 

the past, be made within the framework of the common transport 
policy. 


Necisions concerning investment in plant and equipment, on the 
other hand, should so far as possible be taken at the level of 
the transport undertaking, and action by the public authorities 
in this connection should be limited to protecting the general 
interest. 


The correct allocation of infrastructure costs may sometimes 
lead to a considerable increase in the financial burden to be 
borne by some users. This is the logical consequence of the 
method chosen, which tends to discourage users whose external 
cost is too high in relation to the advantage sought. 


The choice of a system of allocating costs does not, however, 
preclude the use of other measures by the public authorities 
(priority for public transport, prescribed routes, prohibition 
of certain categories of traffic, etc.). 


For goods transport, the common transport market will function 
freely subject to the essential corrective measures. As regards 
passenger transport the public authorities will be obliged to 
intervene, especially in urban areas, and measures in favour of 
public services are not to be ruled out. 


Community action in the field of control takes the form of 
various measures concerning: 


(i) decisions on continuing the arrangements for Community 
quotas. 


(ii) capacity control for international road haulage between 
Member states which is for the most part carried out 
under permits granted within the framework of bi-lateral 
quotas. 

These measures, of interim character, and still based on the 

idea of permit quotas, should give way progressively to the 

supervision of capacity, intervention being limited to cases of 
serious market disequilibrium. © 

Certain regulations concerning rates and conditions for the 
carriage of goods are also foreseen: 

The system to be implemented by these Regulations concerning 

rates and conditions for the carriage of goods should be 

designed to take into account its close interdependence with 

the system of capacity control and should prepare the way for the 

progressive removal of all constraints on the formation of 
transport rates. / 

In a 1975 document entitled A Report on the Present Situation 
of the Goods Transport Markets in the Community , 8 the Commission 
noted several trends which are sisgnificant. 

Transport requirements expanded rapidly in the period 1963-1972, 
although one must note the general fall in the relative share of the 
railways in all goods transport. This trend occurred in all member 
countries, thus, one can conclude that the nature of road regulatory 
system in itself did not significantly influence the trend. Road 
transport volume grew from 44% to 50% at the expense of rail and 
waterway, regardless of the regulatory system. The total number 
of vehicles grew by 43% from 1962 to 1971. The number of vehicles 
used on own-account is far higher than the number used for hire. 


As far as capacity is concerned, the proportionate difference 


between for-hire and private is smaller; for example Germany had 





4 times the number of vehicles in private transportation as in 
for-hire, but the capacity of the private vehicles was "only" 1.5 
times that of the for-hire vehicles. In France the comparative fig- 
ures are 12 and 3, and in Belgium they are 8 and 2.3. 

Product substitution, growing industrialization, division of 
infrastructure costs and disparities in standards which in each state 
govern transport capacity and rates all cause distortions to competi- 
tion. 

The greater volume of goods transported by road between Member 
States remains subject to the provisions - sometimes divergent and 
contradictory (especially for transport on own-account and transit 
operations) - laid down in bilateral agreements which perpetuate a 
system based on traffic operations as conceived by the nationals of 
the Contracting States. The quotas stipulated in these agreements run 
not only counter to any process of integration but contrary to the 
compulsory provisions of Article 7 of the Treaty of Rome which pro- 
hibits any discrimination based on nationality. Furthermore, these 
quotas are distributed among the Contracting States on a basis which 
does not sufficiently reflect the real requirements of the market. 

In its communication of October 1973, the Commission of the 
European Communities highlighted the role which the common transport 
policy could play in achieving the broad objectives of the European 
Community. The impact of transport in the achievement of broad 
social and economic policies is in the EEC's view, confined primarily 


to transport infrastructures. However, the EEC recognizes that the 


provisions governing the operation of the transport markets capacity, 
transport rates and conditions, competition can have some effect in 
the same direction. 

It should be recalled that the establishment of services whose 
purpose is to meet public interest has historically implied that the 
undertakings must fulfil certain "public service obligations", that is 
the obligation to operate the services, the obligation to provide 
transport facilities and tariff obligations. The EEC however, on 
26 June 1969, adopted Regulation No. 1191/69 which enshrines for the 
three modes of transport: 


- the principle of the elimination of the obligations inherent 
in the concept of public service, 


- the maintenance or imposition of such obligations insofar as 


they are required to ensure the adequate provision of transport 
services. 


In almost all the Member states, both passenger and goods rail 
services are required to comply with obligations, to operate services 
and to provide transport facilities. Other modes of transport, except 
for the regular carriage of passengers by road, are not subject to such 
obligations. 

The obligation to operate services means, among other things, that 
certain low-traffic connections must continue to be operated; their 


deficits are covered from financial compensation by the state, in 


accordance with Community regulations. It is well known that this 
situation arises from reasons which in principle fall outside the 
transport sector; the broad question is whether trans- 

port operations carried out on free initiative might be able to meet 
these transport needs without being a charge on public funds. 

The obligation to provide transport facilities is a general 
obligation imposed mainly on the railways which, together with tariff 
obligations, may mean economic disadvantages for the undertakings 
concerned. 

In an increasingly competitive market where there is a wide 
range of types of transport, the question of whether this obligation 


should be maintained is being examined by the EEC. 


TARIFF OBLIGATIONS 

For reasons of general economic policy, European governments 
usually have participated in setting the general level of transport 
rates applied by their railways. For other modes Of transport, the 


intervention is not so generally applied. 


THE VARIOUS TYPES OF RULES GOVERNING CAPACITY 
Quantitative restrictions on capacity are designed to Mimic, com 
petition between means of transport and undertakings engaged in the 


operation of the same means of transport. Such restrictions are in 


fact an effort to influence the level of transport prices indirectly, 
in order to bring them to a level which is considered adequate. The 
following instruments are generally used.: 

- transport authorization quotas, 


- the examination of the individual requirements of transport 
undertakings. 


The first method is used in most cases; to date the second method 


has been applied only in the Netherlands. 


TRANSPORT AUTHORIZATION QUOTAS 

The quota system applied generally involves the establishment of 
quotas in advance. By its very nature it is relatively rigid. Con- 
sequently, and in the light of the experience, a permanent quota system 
could not ensure a sufficiently flexible and rapid quantitative adapta- 
tion of supply to demand. 

Mention must be made of the fact that the quotas are as a general 
rule determined without reference to forecasts of requirements and for 
a_ period fixed in advance, which means that they are unable to cope 
with the often considerable market fluctuations. Because of its 
arbitrary nature, the quota system is liable to result in an excessive 
limitation of capacity and an unjustified increase in transport prices. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the transport of goods by road 
is designed to fulfil special requirements - door-to-door transport 


without the need for trans-shipment, flexibility of the undertaking, 
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specialization, accompaniment of the goods, etc., which especially 
in the case of certain categories of transport, are now considered to 
be essential. 

If a quota system involves restrictions on the fulfilment of 
users' transport requirements, this results, in the long term, in a 
shift toward own-account transport which is subject to practically no 
restrictions. 

It is therefore difficult to consider a system (of charging, even 
one involving compulsory tariffs), capable of serving as more than a 
guideline for determining individual prices; at the most it may be 
regarded as having a psychological effect. In fact, if the market 
situation resulting both from the supply/demand relationship on the 
transport market and from the trend of costs is no longer reflected in 
the tariffs applied, transactions between contracting parties will 


inevitably adapt themselves to the actual economic situation. 
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APPENDIX - E 


MAJOR ECONOMIC ISSUES TO BE CONSIDERED 


Control of Entry Through Regulation 


--Historical reasons for- 

--EBconomic & political arguments for continuation including critique of 
assumptions. 

--Economic & political arguments for deleting entry controls or relaxing them 
including assumptions of arguments. 

--Why exempt certain commodities? 


Market Structure--Motor Transport Industry 


--Is the industry oligopolistic? 

-~-Are there natural barriers to entry? 

--Is the industry predominantly foreign owned? 

-~-What is the source of competition? (Rail, Leasing, Private, BPX) 
--Is there "perfect knowledge" of shippers? 


Rate Making 


--Dpo rates reflect direct route mileage? Costs? 
-~-Fffect of tariff bureaux on the making of equitable rates. 
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--Does 30-day filing tend to make the motor transport industry less competitive? 


-~-Is there cross-subsidization TL - LTL or Ltt = TL? 
--Are there/should there be regional differences in rates? 


Empty Backhauls 


--What are the economic affects? 
--To what degree are they, or are they not, an economic necessity? 


The Economic Affects of Reciprocity 


--Plate Fees. 
--Fuel Tax. 
--Sales Tax. 
--Would reciprocity increase the competitiveness of 
(a) Ontario carriers 
(b) Ontario manufacturers, shippers. 
--Are.plate fees as costs distinguishable in the rate-making process? 


The Economics of (a) Private Trucking. 
(b) Leasing. 
(c) Broker Drivers. 
for the firm and in the aggregate. 


Supply and Demand 


--Is there equilibrium? 
--Is it fostered by control of entry & the regulation of the industry? 


S. 


10. 


The Economics of Serving Small Centres 


--Are there losing routes? 

--Why ? 

--Advantages/disadvantages of freight pooling. 
--Advantages/disadvantages of shipper education. 


The Potential of Intermodal Movements. 
Labour in the Motor Carrier Industry? 


--To what degree is it organized? 
--What are the affects on cost/service/safety? 
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PART 1: 


GENERAL OVERVIEW 


By iby. R«ke-Houses PhD 
through The York - University of 
Toronto, Joint program on 


Transportation December 3, 1976. 


SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS: 


REVIEW OF SUBMISSIONS 


PART I: GENERAL OVERVIEW 


This review is divided into two parts: the general overview is organized 
along the lines of the ten issues outlined in the Select Committee's letter 
to Dr. R. Westin dated September 13, 1976; and, Part II, the critiques of 
the 22 submissions, summarizes and critiques each submission separately. 

As this structure leads to some overlap, there has been an attempt to 

focus most of the critical comment on Part I and treat Part II more as a 


summary Appendix. 


1. CONTROL OF ENTRY THROUGH REGULATION 
Introduction 


Of the economic issues to be considered, primary importance 
will be placed on the issue of control of entry through regu- 
lation. A good grasp of the arguments presented in’ this issue 


is necessary in order to understand many of the other issues. 


The encompassing nature of the subject of trucking regulation 

is not the only reason for the importance of this issue. In 
recent years, trucking regulation has become an extremely contra- 
versial subject. Presently, Alberta (an unregulated province) 
has a Select Committee studying the situation. The recent 
experiences in foreign countries such as Australia and Great 
Britain has had an impact on this debate. Foreign experience 

has resulted in the primary question of whether deregulation is 
more desirable than regulation. In the past, the issue centered 


on whether or not deregulation would result in a workable system. 


This section will outline the theoretical positions, make 


comments on the briefs, and provide some limited conclusions. 


THE THEORETICAL ARGUMENTS AGAINST REGULATION 


The basic arguments for opposing regulation of the trucking industry are: 


]. Regulation results in higher overall transportation costs through 
(a) operating inefficiencies, (b) excess profits, and (c) regulation 
COSTS; 

Regulation misallocates resources; 

Regulation impedes technological innovation; 

Regulation results in a lower quality of service; 


Regulation forces those with licences to operate inefficiently; 
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A free market is possible in the trucking industry; 

7. Regulatory bodies over the long-run. serve the interests of the 
regulated industry instead of the interests of the general public; 

8. Experience in other countries proves that deregulation is both possible 


and desirable. 


The primary concern of the deregulators is the alleged high cost of trans- 
portation. High costs in the trucking industry result from operating in- 


2 
efficiences, excess profits or the expense of regulation. 


The existence of operating inefficiencies and excess profits is related to 
the market structure. Both characteristics are common in a monopolistic 
situation. Although a superficial study of the trucking industry would 
lead one to conclude that the industry is not monopolistic or oligopolistic, 
morein depth analysis could result in radically different conclusions. The 


existence of a large number of trucking firms often leads to the contention 
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that the for-hire trucking industry is competitive. However, in order to 
determine the nature of the industry one must ask specific questions: 

how many for-hire trucking firms travel a particular route?; how many 
firms are carriers of a certain commodity?; how many firms carry a certain 
commodity along a designated route? In general, the deregulators claim 
that studying the industry in such a manner leads one to conclude that 


it is monopolistic or oligopolistic. 


Monopolistic conditions often result in operating inefficiencies. Ina 
non-competitive, protected market, a firm is less likely to concentrate 
on labour and time saving methods. Consequently, costs are likely to be 


higher than under competitive conditions. 


Operating inefficiencies are not synonymous with a monopolistic market. 
Often firms in such markets are extremely cost conscious. However, other 
dangers exist. Under competitive conditions, a firm, in order to maintain 
a share of the market, must operate cYose to the point where marginal costs 
equal average costs.*- Failure in this respect would result in the firm 
losing its' customers. Similar constraints do not exist for the mono- 
polistic firm. A sole firm in the market can arbitrarily raise its prices. 
Although such firms lose a certain percentage of their clientele, they 


often find it more profitable to service a small market at high prices. 


* If a homogenous product exists, the firm must operate exactly at the 
point that marginal and average costs are equal. If this is not done, 
the firm will lose all its' business. However, product differentiation 
allows the firm a certain amount of latitude. In the trucking industry, 
a great deal of product differentiation exists. Two truck rides are 
certainly not identical. 


Jeregulators concern themselves not only with monopolistic prices and 


practices. Equally important to them are the costs that regulation impose. 


Licences themselves have costs and these costs are necessarily reflected 
in tariffs. However, it is not the official licence price that inflicts 
heavy burdens on the consuming public. Rather, it is the capitalized 
value of licences that has the most extreme effects. The difficulty in 
obtaining PCV authority results in licences being sold at extraordinary 
prices. The deregulators claim that scarcity has resulted in licences 
commanding a price far in excess of their official price. It is this as- 


pect of licensing which has the most severe impact on tariff rates. 


In order to apply tor a licence, it is necessary for the prospective 
applicant to appear before a board. Board hearings are often long and 
involve numerous witnesses. The hearings can be extremely costly for 
the new applicant, and have several results. If the applicant is success- 
ful in acquiring the new licence, he will attempt to recover his costs 
from his customers. If he is unsuccessful, the costs of applying might 
deter him from entering further applications. Consequently, the contin- 
uation of. the monopolistic aspects of the trucking industry is further 
facilitated. Many who desire entry into the industry may never apply. 
Prospective applicants might hold the opinion that the possibility of 
gaining.a licence is slim, and thus, they are unwilling to forfeit their 


financial resources to costly hearings. 


Regulation entails yet another cost on society. Rules and restrictions 
are not followed by all. In order to enforce regulation, a small army 
of administrators is necessary. The costs of administration are paid 


by the tax payers of the jurisdiction. 


The economic costs that trucking regulation imposes on society are not 
limited to higher tariff rates. Those favouring deregulation maintain 

that regulation misallocates resources. One of the basic conditions in 
order for optimal resource allocation to prevail is that resources may 
freely enter and exit any market. Only under this circumstance will 
capital be allowed to engage in its most productive use’= 1c. the activity 
that generates the highest rate of return. Obviously, trucking regulation 
that controls entry,deters the ability to maximize the benefits of 


economic resources. 


Regulation of the for-hire trucking industry not eniy misallocates the 
resources of society in general but distorts the markets of competing 
transportation modes. Both inter and intramodal competition are affected 
by regulation. Regulation of for-hire trucking makes the industry less 


attractive than private trucking carriage or rail carriage. 


The general position of the deregulators is that with elimination of ‘entry 
control many economic costs to the industry and to society will be 
removed.. Whether deregulation, wil] result in more or less capacity in 
the for-hire trucking industry, is both inconclusive and unimportant. The 
important point is that deregulation could give society more benefits 
with the same economic resources. Presumably such a result would raise 


the general welfare. 


Deregulators claim that trucking regulation hampers technological inno- 
vations. In their view, regulation results in inertia in the system 


and a satisfaction with the status quo. The mere fact of a protected 


market stifles progress. In a competitive market there exists a constant 
pressure to innovate and adapt to change. Attempts by individual firms 
to increase their share of the market leads to a forward looking industry. 


Consequently, the industry has a progressive thrust. 


An important contention of deregulators is that regulation adversely affects 
the quality of service within the for-hire trucking industry. The existence 
of the monopolistic markets created by regulation allows trucking firms 

to ignore customer needs. If business can not be taken elsewhere, firms 
will not stress quality of service. Thus, standards of dependability will 


be low, delivery will be slow, and losses and damages will be high. 


Aside from the voluntary operating inefficiencies that monopolistic con- 
ditions allow the firms, regulation forces certain inefficiencies on the 
for-hire trucking industry. Regulation forces firms to abide by existing 
route restrictions. petanere of entry would allow innovation. In time, 
a restructuring of routes would occurs a more rational route method with 


more efficient utilization of vehicles would be developed. 


It is commonly suggested by the deregulators that regulation increases 
empty miles.* If deregulation had the effect of eliminating the ineffi- 
cient competitors, thus lowering the overall number of firms in the 
industry, empty miles would necessarily decrease. Lessening of route 


and commodity restrictions, combined with the decrease in the number of 


* Empty miles are those miles which a truck travels without a haul. The 
question of empty miles is discussed in Issue 4 of this overview. It 
is concluded that a certain percentage of empty milesis inherent in 
the industry and has little or no bearing on the question of regulation. 
UnderIssue 1 the discussion of empty miles is focused only on those 
that depend on regulation or deregulation. 
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firms would result in more flexibility and increased business for each 

truck. However, if deregulation increased the number of firms in the 
industry, there would be no guarantee that empty miles would decrease. 
Although increased flexibility would prevail, less business per firm could 
actually increase empty miles, In a situation such as this, the deregulators 
claim that increased efficiency in other aspects of trucking would more 


than offset the detrimental effect of increased empty miles. 


If the former condition prevailed, other benefits would result: the de- 
crease in empty miles would result in less highway congestion, lower ‘con- 


sumption of scarce energy resources, and a cleaner environment. 


An important aspect of the deregulators' argument is the contention that 
a free market is possible in the trucking industry. There exists two 
basic market structures that cannot operate freely - those that possess 
natural barriers to entry (the natural monopoly) and those that are 


destructively competitive. 


The natural monopoly is characterized by decreasing unit costs over the 
entire industry; that is, the existence of large economies of scale. 
Those in favour of regulation never argue that trucking is a natural 


monopoly. Consequently, the deregulators do not address this question. 


The regulators claim that it is the existence of destructive competition 
in the industry that necessitates regulation. A destructively competitive 
industry is one in which competition is so intense that the quality of 


service can not be maintained without restrictions. 


Economists have established certain structural criteria which are found 

in destructively competitive industries. The most important element is 

high fixed costs in relation to total costs and long periods of over-supply. 
This will result in extended time spans where marginal costs are below 
average costs.* If the number of sellers are large in comparison to 

market size, it is unlikely that sellers will act on their joint interests 
and avoid competition. Consequently they may operate at a loss for consider- 


able time spans.** 


An analysis of the trucking industry illustrates that it contrasts sharply 
with the structural criteria set out above. In the trucking industry 
fixed costs are not high; in fact they are extremely low. (A widely 
accepted view is that ten percent of trucking costs are fixed and 90 per- 


cent are variable. )*** 


Ideally, a firm attempts to price its service at a level that will cover 
costs and provide a reasonable rate of return. Even if this is not | 
possible, a firm will always attempt to cover its variable costs. If 

the figtidoes not recoup these latter costs, it will drain its financial 
resources and eventually face bankruptcy. The high percentage of variable 
costs in the trucking industry insulates it from long periods of revenues 


substantially below costs. A. Kahn explains this idea in The Economics of 


Regulation: 


* That is, the added cost of producing one more unit of output is lower 
than average costs (where average costs are simply total costs divided 
by total output). In this type of situation, the businessman will find 
that he can maximize his profits (or minimize his losses) by pricing 
his product at -the level of marginal costs. 


** The periods of operating at a loss arise because average costs are 
higher than prices (set equal to marginal costs). 

***x Kahn, A., Economics of Regulation V:2, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. N.Y..N.Y. 
1971, pe 179 
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Sees since it is variable costs that fix the floor 
below which prices cannot ge (at least not for very 
long), a low ratio of variable to total costs means 
that price can for extended periods of time fall far 
enough below average total costs for a large enough 
proportion of firms in the industry to threaten its 
ability to provide continued service."* 


A second argument advanced by the deregulators is that trucks, which are 
the major investment of the trucking industry, inherently possess char- 
acteristics which reduce the possibilities of persistent excess capacity. 
The short life of trucks results jn the carriers constantly deciding 
whether to replace their capita! equipment. Presumably, if revenues do 
not cover costs, they will neither desire, nor be able to, replace their 
capital investment. In the trucking industry additions to capacity may 
occur in small increments. Investment in a truck is a rather small in- 
vestment. This situation is vastly different from an industry in which 
economies of scale are large and additions to capacity, in order to be 
profitable, involve large investments. Thirdly, because trucks are 
mobile, they can move in and out of various markets as demand warrants. 
The short life of trucks, the small investment in the acquisition, and 
their mobility, suggest that long periods of over-supply in the industry 


are highly improbable. 


Another characteristic that protects the trucking industry from destructive 
competition is the existence of product differentiation. Often customers 
will not do business with the lowest cost carrier if they are of the 
opinion that the low cost is offset by low levels of dependability, safety, 
speed or responsibility. Thus, destructive competition in the form of 
rates set below costs will not always drive established trucking firms to 


the point of bankruptcy. 


* Ibid, pp 178-179 


The historic reason for implementation of regulation, generally is to pro- 
tect the public interest. Regulation is enacted to curb private economic 
power or to provide overall stability. The deregulators are concerned 
that, over time, regulation has evolved into the protector of the trucking 
industry. D. L. McLachlan, a professor of economics at the University of 
Calgary, and a prime spokesman for deregulation writes: 

pon aes 2 trucking regulation has not served Canada well. 

Its supporters are (i) most truckers, especially 

their trade associations; and (ii) most provincial 

governments. "* 
Deregulators, in an.attempt to prove that their position is not utopian 
and is indeed feasible, often discuss experiences in other countries. 
Thomas Gale ‘Moore Studied the effect of regulation in five European 
countries: Great Britain, West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Sweden. He concludes that: 

"Strict regulation leads to higher rates, poorer service 

and a decline in efficiency. The outcome of deregulation 

is quite apparent in Great Britain and Sweden. Deregu- 


lation, while resulting in lower rates does not lead to 
cut-throat competition or instability."** 


In West Germany, where strict regulation of the trucking industry exists, 
Moore notes that there is some evidence of poor service to remote areas. 


However, in commenting on the other four jurisdictions he writes: 


"In none of the remaining countries studied were there 
any reports of difficulties in securing professional 
trucking service to remote areas. Even Northern Scotland 


* D. L. McLachlan, "Canadian Trucking Regulations, in The Logistics and 
Transportation Review, Volume 8, Number 1, 1972 (in CFIB brief)p 5 


** Moore, Thomas G., Trucking Re ulation, Lessons from Europe, American 
Enterprises Institute for Public Policy Research, Washington, D.C., 
1976, pg. 4 - 5 
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and northern Sweden seemed to be well served. We can 
conclude therefore that strict regulation leads to 
poorer service than is offered in a relatively free 
market."* 


Of the countries studiea by Moore, only Sweden has conditions similar to 
those of Ontario. Sweden is a jarge country with a sparse population, a 
rough terrain and a harsh climate. Liberalization of regulation has not 
adversely effected small Swedish communities; consequently, the deregulators 
conclude that elimination of regulation in Ontario would not result in 


the disappearance of service to outlying areas. 
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THE THEORETICAL ARGUMENTS FAVOURING REGULATION 


The basic arguments of those favouring trucking regulation are: 


1. Regulation does not cause overall transportation costs but shifts 
price structures; 

2. Regulation does not allow firms to be insensitive to prices and costs 
because of (a) shipper pressure, (b) competition from other modes, and 
(c) fear of further trucking opposition; 

3. Free entry would be detrimental to those who paid the capitalized 
value of a licence to operate; 

4. Deregulation would have adverse social affects; (a) low wages, (b) 
long hours of work, (c) unsafe vehicles and (d) ruination of small 
truckers, small shippers and small communities; 

9. The trucking industry is inherently chaotic and unstable and in order 
to function must be regulated; 

6. Regulation is necessary to maintain the quality of service; 

7. Non-economic considerations justify regulation; 

8. Deregulation would allow foreign carriers to operate freely, resulting 

in a loss of business for Ontario truckers; 


9. Despite all the criticisms of regulation, it works. 


The pro-regulators are of the opinion that regulation, rather than resulting 
in higher overall costs, merely modifies the tariff structure. The most 
attractive traffic (full truck loads) often pays slightly higher tariffs 
given regulation. However, the less attractive traffic (less than full 


truck load) often encounters tariffs that are significantly below costs. 


Consequently, regulation results in the upper and lower limit of the 
tariffs being less extreme. However, this equalization of rates does 


not imply higher overail costs. 


The regulators argue that within the system pressures exist which curtail 
truckers from acting in an monopolistic manner. If trucking firms were 
insensitive to cost and time saving mechanisms, they would lose their 
markets. Whether for-hire trucking firms have monopolistic positions or 
not, enough competing modes of transportation exist so that operating 
inefficiencies will not be tolerated. Another key aspect that is signi- 
ficant in producing trucking efficiency is shipper pressure. To a large 
extent, shippers have a collective voice. Although not all shippers are 
organized, there are important shipper groups. These groups are extremely 


verbal and aid in forcing trucking firms to operate competitively. 


The same two forces (competition and shippers) that result in the trucking 
firm being cost conscious, also act to assure a reasonable rate of return. 
Excessive profits* will result in the trucking firm suffering from dimin- 


ishing markets and shipper opposition. 


A further consideration of existing trucking firms is the possibility 
that other firms will be licensed. Fear of competition often curtails 


any oligopolistic tendencies which accompany regulation- 


* As a result of operating at a point where marginal costs do not equal 
average costs. 
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Those favouring regulation often mention the plight of truckers-who have 
paid the capitalized value of their licence to operate. Many trucking 
firms did not appear before the Board in order to acquire their licence. 
Instead, they were purchased from other operators. Demand for PCV 

licenses is so significant that they command a price far greater than 

their official price. Deregulation would completely eliminate the benefits 
of those who have invested in licenses. The pro-regulators claim that 


any move that depleted investments in licences would be discriminatory. 


Deregulation would have adverse social effects not only for truckers, but 
for other sectors of society as well. Presently, organized labour pre- 
dominates in the trucking industry. As a result wages are adequate, the 
hours of work reasonable, and a good standard of safety is maintained. 

The regulators believe that free entry would result in many additional 
entrants into the industry. Many of those who enter will be brokers who 
will work long hours at inadequate wages. Many of these operators will 
not maintain safe vehicles. In general, highway accidents would increase. 


Consequently the traffic safety of the general public would be jeopardized. 


The pro-regulators also maintain that it is the political interests of 
the province and the nation to protect the small family trucking business, 
the small shipper, and the smal] community. Free competition could result 
in small truckers, who are less efficient and less competitive, losing 
their entire life savings. Small shippers and the smaller communities 

in Ontario, so the argument goes, would find that in the absence of regu- 


lation service quality would drop. 
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The pro-regulators are not only concerned that deregulation would be harm- 
ful to certain sectors, but fear the impact of deregulation on the trucking 
industry. The over-supply, as a result of the additional entrants (that 
deregulation will bring), will have serious effects on rate structures. 
Consequently, the stability of the industry would be in jeopardy. the 
regulators claim that the law investment threshold in the industry results 
in many irresponsible people entering. These people, because of their 

lack of knowledge of cost conditions, operate at a loss. Such practices 


force other operators to do likewise in order to remain competitive. 


Thus, historically, the argument for regulation is based on the theory of 
destructing competition. Without regulation, the argument goes, the 
extreme competition would lead to many small inefficient firms, a high 
bankruptcy rate, and a lower level of service. Minimal economies of scale 
and low capital requirements are offered as the factors leading to, or 


causing cut-throat competition. 


As evidence of the existence of destructive competition, the pro-regulators 
cite the period immediately prior to entry control. The following is an 
appraisal of the United States trucking industry prior to the Motor Carriers 
Act: 


"there was then a surplus of transportation of all kinds. 
Competition became destructive. Large numbers of small ~ 
operators were engaging in motor transportation. Their 
rates were not published. Many of the smaller operators 
were not aware of the costs of doing business and they 
made such rates as seemed required to secure traffic. 

Many of them failed and went out of business, but others 
promptly took their places. There was no rate structure, 
variations in individual rates were wide, rates were con- 
stantly changing, charges to various shippers using the 
same carrier were often different, and the service was 
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neither stable nor reliable. Shippers found it increasingly 
difficult to do business with motor carriers because of 

the unreliability of service and the financial irresponsi- 
bility of many of the carriers, and they were distressed 

at fluctuatinao rates and differential treatment."* 


The argument, which may conveniently be called the "chaos"** argument for 
regulation, is not seriously disputed - at least in an historical sense - 
in the submissions to the Select Committee. What is at issue, however, is 
the relevancy of this argument in today's world, several decades after the 


great depression. 


Some regulators,rather than concentrating on the non-teasibility of the 
free market, focus on the quality of service. For many regulators, the 
important question is quality of service. To promote the general economic 
development of Ontario, protection of the trucking industry is necessary. 
In a purely competitive market, it is unlikely that revenues would be high 
enough to provide daily service to all parts of Ontario. If deregulation 
and a more competitive market was instituted, monopoly profits ena be 
reduced. However, for the same quality of service, subsidies by the tax 


payers would certainly increase. 


Many regulators argue that it is non-economic assumptions on which they 
base their position. Economic efficiency often involves value judgements 


that are opposed by regulators. Generally, the economist opposes internal 


* Marvin L. Fair and Ernest W. Williams, Jr. Economies of Transportation, 
rev. ed. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1959), p. 488 in Kahn op. cit. p. 178 


** The historical background to the "chaos" argument is outlined in A. Kahn, 
UpseCit.;,andsin several] other works. 
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subsidization. However, governments and regulators are often of the 
opinion that certain sectors deserve subsidization. In the case of 
trucking regulation, they are maintaining that aid is necessary for those 


in remote areas. 


The regulators believe that if there is no method available which achieves 
the goals of society and maintains economic efficiency, then regulation 


isa possible option. 


In discussing deregulation, it must be remembered that Ontario is Ayrianimatey 
by other jurisdictions. All the other jurisdictions regulate for-hire 
truckers. If deregulation were introduced in Ontario, any trucker would 

be able to come into the province and solicit any frathic: available. rt 

is possible that such activity could have extremely detrimental effects to 
the Ontario trucking industry. Deregulation would mean more competition 
not only on traffic between Ontario and other jurisdictions and vice versa, 


but on internal Ontario traffic. 


Perhaps the most compelling argument for regulation is that the current 
system works. Goods are transported with reasonable efficiency. Techni- 


cal improvement does takes place. The system is not stagnant. 
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@ Submissions in Support of Continued Entry Regulation 


Of the submissions that address the question of easier entry, the CTA, 
the OTA, the CITL, the Teamsters Joint Council #52, Ryder Truck Rental, 
and the briefs of licensed carriers, call for continued regulation. The 
CTA, the OTA, J. Kanuka, and the licensed carriers all represent the 
interests of the licensed carriers. The others in favour of regulation 
also represent special interests. The CITL, although opposed to deregu- 
lation, favours the right of shippers to lease vehicles and employ drivers 
from the same source. The Teamsters Joint Council's interest obviously 
lies with organized labour: the PCV authorities in general employ union 
labour, whereas those without licences generally do not employ organized 
labour. Ryder Truck Rental, while agreeing with regulation of the for- 


hire trucking industry is opposed to regulation of leasing companies. 


The most complete and comprehensive support for continued entry regulation 
is found in the submission of the OTA. The arguments they adduce to 
support their position are of two types. First, there is the general 
argument that under the present system of entry regulation the trucking 
industry is providing good service at reasonable rates (there are no 
monopoly profits, there is an adequate supply of equipment, all shippers 
and communities in Ontario are being served, new licence authorities 


are granted when the need arises, etc.) Secondly, there is the general 


argument that in the absence of regulation, chaos would result (destructive 


competition, excess supply, rates below costs, loss of service to smaller 
communities, higher rate of bankruptcies in Alberta, falling maintenance 
standards, experience of dump truck industry, unfair competition from 


foreign carriers, survival of smaller carriers, etc.) 


One of the OTA's points is that no monopoly profits are currently being 
paces by the industry. Evidence is given that the industry has on 

averaje an operating ratio of .97. Without disputing their evidence (which 
we assume to be valid), there may be two flaws in the position the OTA is 
attempting to advance. First, an operating ratio telis us nothing about 
the rate of return on invested capital.* Second, an operating ratio begs 
the question. as to whether or not there are additional costs imposed on 


an industry because of regulatory inspired inefficiencies. 


The OTA raises the very serious problem of servicing small remote communi - 
ties. However, while not disagreeing with the validity of the OTA position, 
it could be argued that if the costs of services are higher to these areas 
then these costs should be reflected in the price of transportation. if 
the for-hire carrier industry can collect revenue sufficient to cover costs 


and a-reasonable profit, these areas will continue to be serviced. 


e Submission in Support of Deregulation 


The submissions that support easier entry are those by the Ontario Members 
of Meat Packers Council, the Organization of Independent Truckers, Con- 
stimers Glass Company, the Canadian Federation of Independent Business and 
the Canadian Manufacturer's Association. It should be noted that the 
majority of these organizations represent the interests of shippers, or 


the "illegal" carriers. 





* For example, conventional wisdom says that a 1% earning on sales for the 
retail grocery business is adequate and - at least historically - and 
8% return on sales for the trucking industry is adequate, or at least 
a goal whose attainment is desirable. Both of these bits of coventional 
wisdom may have some historical veracity given the amount of invested 
capital in the retail grocery and the trucking business, but - and 
this is the point - without knowing the amount of capital involved (and 


relative risks, etc., etc.) no one can test these hypotheses. 
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The position of those in favour of easier entry into the for-hire trucking 
industry is best represented by the Canadian Manufacturer's Association. 
The CMA's submission explains the structural reasons why cut-throat com- 
petition and pyerseanacrey are unlikely. The Organization of Independent 
Truckers, although attempting to prove the benefits of deregulation, ignore 
many of the necessary arguments. However, the OIT, despite this weakness, 
makes valuable information on the effects of deregulation in other 
countries available. The experience of the Australian trucking industry 


which was deregulated in 1954 is particularly worth studying. 


It is often argued that regulation is necessary in order to maintain cer- 
tain standards within the trucking industry. However, rules of this sort 
need not be linked with entry regulation. Rules applying to driver safety, 
vehicle standards and insurance requirements are possible without entry 


regulations. 


e Exemption of Certain Commodities 


Hearst Lumbermen's Association, while not favouring complete deregulation, 
has put forward the position of partial deregulation. The H.L.A. brief 


is alone in requesting additional exemption of commodities. Specifically, 


they call for the exemption of lumber carriers from the PCV Act. 


The H.L.A. maintains that the extreme competitiveness of the lumbering 
industry results in efficient delivery of the product as a necessary con- 
dition for firms to survive. They state that licensed carriers are acquiring 
practically all the share of lumber haul which they are prepared to carry, 


due to their equipment limitations. 
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The evidence presented by the licensed carriers, contradicts the H.L.A. 
assumption that PCV authorities have little additional lumber hauling 
capacity. In 1974, MacKinnon Transport Ltd. encountered 400 empty hauls 
in the area north of North Bay along Number 11 Highway and west on Highway 
17. In 1976, not a week has passed in which MacKinnon did not have an 


empty backhaul from Northern Ontario. 


Manitoulin/Cooper Transport Ltd. has had experiences similar to those 

of MacKinnon. The firm has 29 tri-axle trailers and 12 four-axle trailers 
capable of hauling lumber. They offer trailers for lumber haul daily. 
Manitoulin/Cooper have offered greater capacity than has been required 


for lumber hauling. 


The OTA brief refers to a study conducted by the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications. The study found that in the Hearst region (Districts 
of Cochrane, Timiskaming and that portion of Nipissing north of North Bay) 
there would be a shortage of trailer capacity if 30 percent of the avail- 
able trailers were used to haul other products or if the lumber manu- 


facturers withdrew from participation in rail agreed charge contracts. 


OTA appendices 12 and 13 indicate that a PCV authority for the hauling of 


lumber in the Hearst region is not difficult to acquire. 


The evidence presented by MacKinnon suggests that the H.L.A. assumption 
of under-capacity for hauling lumber on the part of PCV licensed carriers 
is not true. However, if the shippers do encounter under-capacity, further 


PCV licenses are easily obtainable. 
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® Conclusions 


All of the submissions reviewed suffer from one common drawback: their 
arguments, either for or against entry regulation, are largely unsupported 
by hard statistical evidence. This is because there is little statistical 


data on the Ontario trucking industry. 


On the side of the deregulators, we have the arguments that regulation in- 
creases overall transportation costs, misallocates resources and creates 
inefficiencies. Also support’ for deregulation includes the theoretical 
argument that structurally, the trucking industry does not meet the criteria 
established for truly destructive competition.* The experiences cited in 
certain other countries tend to question the validity of the "chaos" argu- 
ment. This much is clear: the remaining arguments of the deregulators 
lack conclusive proof. None of the submissions demonstrate that entry 
regulation in Ontario has led to inefficiencies, resource misallocation, 


or higher costs. 


The arguments that in the British experience rates on TL traffic dropped 
by 10% after deregulation may only demonstrate the existence of cross- 
Subsidization (to be discussed below) and may not prove that an inherently 


regulated industry operates with higher costs. 


Empirical work (such as that by D. L. McLachlan) in Canada is not conclusive 
on this point. If all other things were equal (geography, load factors, 
population density, type of traffic, etc.) regression analysis may prove 


the higher costs of regulated jurisdictions; however, “other things" are 


*To repeat an earlier point, a truly destructivély competitive situation 
would have to involve long periods of excess supply and prices low enough 
that revenue requirements are not achieved. 


not equal. (As one small refutation of McLachlan's findings, consider that 
the lowest rates on household goods movements are probably found on intra- 
Manitoba moves - a regulated province, and the highest rates in Canada are 
found in B.C. - a regulated province and Ontario - a partially regulated 


province. ) 


On the side of the pro-regulators, there is some agreement that lack of 
regulation can lead to somewhat unstable conditions (the higher rate of 
bankruptcies in Alberta, the experience of the Ontario dump truck industry, 
the experience of the trucking industry during the depression, etc.) What 
is not clear, however, is at what point this greater degree of instability 


becomes harmful. 


The contention that the small truckers, the small shippers, and the smal] 
communities would suffer as a result of deregulation remains a contention 
only (in fact, the experience in Sweden may even refute this). (This 
point is discussed again under Issue 3 below.) The argument that complete 
deregulation may lead to problems with foreign carriers is not refuted and 
is probably valid. The arguments that deregulation leads to lower standards 
(maintenance, longer hours, etc.) could be answered by providing legislation 
to handle these problems. 
"no one, not even the proponents of deregulation, suggest 
that regulation of financial responsibility, insurance 
requirements, vehicle safety requirements or driver 


ge should be eliminated." (OIT submission, 
pg. 35 
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2. MARKET STRUCTURE - MOTOR TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


Generally the submissions and other available studies are inadequate in 
their analysis of the market structure of the motor transport industry. 
Although some data was collected (particularly by the OTA), this irde 
mation is not sufficiently detailed to describe the industry as clearly 


as might be desired. Specifically, there is very little information on 


private trucking (a constant problem in studies of tbe Canada motor transport 


industry), sources of competition, and foreign ownership. 


e Is the Industry Oligopolistic? 


Oligopoly is a market structure characterized by a small number of firms 
and a great deal of interdependence among the firms. One of the primary 
reasons for the growth of oligopolistic markets is the predominance of 
economies of scale. The pure oligopoly is characterized by firms producing 


homogeneous products. 


On the surface, the trucking industry as pictured in the submissions does 
not resemble the above model. The OTA which represents a significant pro- 
dots of the industry, claims 1,288 members. For those firms on which 
it has data, 72% operate with less than ten vehicles. Countering this, 
the CMA believes (or fears?) that regulation does create monopolistic or 
Oligopolistic situations, however, no evidence is given to substantiate 


this position. 


From the evidence available, it is difficult to determine the degree to 
which the industry is or is not oligopolistic. The total number of firms 
in Ontario is somewhat irrelevant. What is of importance, for example, is 
the number of Class A haulers licewsed on specific lanes, or the number of 
Class C haulers licensed for certain communities, etc., etc. Jn other 
words, although the trucking industry as a whole does not produce a homo- 
geneous output, specific situations (general freight, LTL, Peterborough/ 
Toronto) may be characterized as homogeneous and judged to be or not to 


be oligopolistic. 


e Are There Natural Barriers to Entry? 


The most common opinion -- in fact one of the most common arguments given 
in support of regulation -- is that there are very few natural barriers 

to entry (low initial capital requirements, etc.). "Natural" in this 
sense is non-regulatory inspired. The CMA comments on this question in 
their submissions. They observe that a natural barrier to entry exists; 
(1) where large economies of scale predominate; (2) where fixed costs are 
so high that for an industry to make profits competition is infeasible. 
They cite S. Joy, "Road Haulage in Australia"; 1964 Oxford Economic Papers 
p. 279 as evidence that the trucking industry does not possess either of 


these characteristics. 


There are, obviously, regulatory imposed barriers to entry, and the various 
submissions strongly disagree as to both the necessity and the severity 
of these barriers. On the one hand, the OIT argues that because of the 
cost of appearing before the Board and because of a certain inertia in the 


system, the regulatory barriers are too severe. 
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On the other hand, and the evidence they provide supports their position, 
the OTA argues that new licenses are granted (to either new or existing 


carriers) as the need arises. 
@ Is the Industry Predominantly Foreign Owned? 


Too. little evidence on this question is available .to pass comment. * 


® What is the Source of Competition? 


Very little evidence -- except, of course, in the case of "illegal" operators 


-- is given on the question of competition. 


e Is there "Perfect Knowledge"** of Shippers? 


Given that none of the submissions representing shipper interests seriously 
complained about the lack of knowledge,*** one would have to conclude that 
te is not a major point. Further, the OTA's submission refers to their 
organization's Ship-by-Truck Directory which lists all carriers (whether 
they are OTA members of not) and all communities. With this document in 
hand, a shipper would only have himself to blame if he did not have, or 


could not get through the medium of the telephone "perfect knowledge". 


* The OTA submission mentions in passing, page 67, that some Ontario 
companies are subsidiaries of U.S. firms. It is also common know- 
ledge that British and Australian interests are involved in the 
Ontario trucking industry. 


** Perfect knowledge is an utopian concept. In its classical form, all 
involved’in the market must be familar with all the activities of the 
industry for "perfect knowledge" to exist. 


*** The shippers do complain, however, of not having access to the rate 
committees of the tariff bureaux. See below, Issue 3. 


RATE MAKING 


The submissions in general contain a substantive amount of material per- 
taining to rate making. An important question addressed by several 
briefs is the need for an appeal body: the Ontario Trucking Association, 
the Canadian Tariff Transport Bureau Association and the Ontario North- 
land Transport Commission all call for the institution of a review 
procedure. Under this procedure, the general public would have the 
ability to challenge rate increases which it considered unjust. The 
CTTBA suggests that any such appeal body should be authorized to hold 
joint hearings with the Quebec Transport Commission and be able to ad- 


just rates in the manner called for by the evidence presented. 


The recommendations of an appeal body could be of particular importance 
if regulation of entry continues in the current fashion. Restricted 
entry, some argue, can lead to collusion on the part of existing firms 
and unreasonable profits. The existence of an appeal body will act as 
a preventative measure to this type of behaviour. Deregulation, of 
course, would make the industry more competitive and thus lessen the 
need for an appeal body. The CTTBA makes the suggestion that any 
application to such a body be accompanied by a fifty dollar charge in 


in order to avoid frivolity. 


Since 1963, every public carrier in Ontario having more than four: vehicles 
(and all class 'H' carriers) licensed under the PCV Act have been re- 
quired by law to file their tariffs with the OHTB. Presently, Class 

'E'; 'FS' and certain 'F' licencees have been exempt from this provision. 
The Ontario Trucking Association proposes mandatory rate filing for all 


public carriers. 
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The Canadian Industrial Traffic League is in favour of rate filing for 
freight forwarders. As public carriers, they argue, there is no reason 


for them to be exempt from rate filing. 


e Do Rates Reflect Direct Route Mileage? Costs? 


No direct evidence is introduced on this issue; however, any empirical 
work on trucking rates show that mileage (which, of course, affect costs) 
influences rates. This is not to say that rates vary directly with mileage. 
There are many mitigating factors: (i) certain non-mileage related 

costs (for example, pick-up and delivery costs) decrease in importance, 

on a per mile basis, the longer the haul; (ii) certain traffic lanes or 
certain commodities have better load factors and therefore rates on two 
equidistant hauls in different areas may differ; (iii) certain lanes 

may have better back hauls and this may be reflected in rates; (iv) com- 
petitive factors (rail, private trucking) may lessen the strict adherence 


of rates to mileage in certain areas of the province. 


In jurisdictions where uniform mileage rates are imposed by regulatory 
authorities, problems have occured simply because the above factors 


*have been ignored.* 


e Effect of Tariff Bureaux on the Making of Equitable Rates 


The submissions that concern themselves with the effect of tariff bureaux 
on rates divide into two camps. Those, such as the Niagara Frontier 


Tariff Bureau or the Canadian Transport Tariff Bureau Association, 


* 


R. K. House & Associates Ltd., Manitoba For-Hire Trucking Industry 
Productivity Audit, February, 1974. Or, for example, see H.L. Purdy, 


Transport Competition and Public Policy, UBC Press, 1972 for a discussion 
of why rates may and do deviate from a strict mileage correspondence. 
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that claim (i) the bureaux are of a great service to their members and 

to shippers (distributing and consolidating information), (ii) bureaux 
aid interline arrangements (iii) and bureaux perform a whole host of 
functions (cost studies, traffic studies, rate filing, self-policing) 
that would not be possible for individual carriers. The second camp, 

for example the CITL, do not seriously dispute the claims of the bureaux, 
but they do argue that bureaux impede the ieapant independent actions 


by individual truckers. 


‘The authors of this review have recently completed a study of motor 
carrier tariff bureaux in Canada, and the conclusions are of some interest 
in the present context. 


"If it is possible to state the conclusion of this study 
succinctly, it is perhaps this: the popular notion that 
the tariff bureaux operate solely in the interest of the 
carriers and to the detriment of the shipping public would 
appear to be erroneous. The evidence that has been gathered 
suggests that the tariff bureaux, perhaps not as a matter 
of primary intention, but as a matter of fact, play a vital 
and important role in the functioning of the for-hire motor 
vehicle industry. They make possible the participation of 
small firms in national and international movements and, 
therefore, may enhance the competitive climate of the 
industry. On the shippers' side, they provide a source of 
information on rates, tariffs, competing carriers and so 
forth. By having a central institution as a reservoir of 
this information, the potential shipper can easily deter- 
mine the rates at which he is able to have his commodities 
transported. There may, however, be features of the role 
of the tariff bureaux which off-set these positive advan- 
tages. Ina study of this nature it has not been possible 
to either confirm or repudiate the suspicion that bureaux 
may have an adverse effect on rates for example."* 


On the specific point of whether or not tariff bureaux impede the filing 


of independet actions, the CTTBA writes in their submission: 


* R. K. House & Associates Ltd., Tariff Bureaux in Canada: A Study Prepared 
for the Department of Transport, Ottawa, August, 1976, pg. 2. © 


"Bureau tariffs presently contain many items issued on 
an independent action basis; in fact, 43% of items pub- 
lished in the Bureau's Tariff No. 90-D, which is the 
main commodity tariff governing rates within Ontario, 
are of an independent action nature." (pg. 11) 


And, from the study referred to above: 


e 30-Day Filing 


(commenting on the NFTB) 


"Although the right of independent action is guaranteed 
both by Bureau By-Laws and by United States laws, Bureau 


members do not find it necessary to use these procedures." 


(pg. 82) 


(commenting on the CHGCTBA) 


"In recent years, the household goods tariffs have been 
increased once or twice a year by means of general rate 
increases. Although independent actions and flagging 
are permitted, historically, they have been rare for 
these tariffs. 


"Frequent and irregular changes (increases and decreases), 


however, are the rule for the other Bureau tariffs. For 


these tariffs, general rate increases are not used. Here 


too, independent actions are permitted and are quite 
common." (pg. 69) 


Ontario Northland Transportation Commission, the CMA, and the Ontario Members 


of Meat Packing Council all favour immediate effectiveness of rate decreases. 


On the specific issue as to whether or not 30-day filing makes the industry 
less competitive, no clear answers or evidence is given in the submissions. 
One would have believe, however, that the fact that certain carriers do not 
have to give 30 days notice and the fact that rate decreases require 30 day 


filing could not assist competition. 


the severity of the issue. 


The unanswered question of course is 
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e Is there Cross-Subsidization? 


The existence of cross-subsidization is central to the whole regulate/ 
deregulate argument. On the one hand, if it can be shown that regulation 
has led to cross-subsidization - particularly TL over LTL, and perhaps to 

a smaller extent the large community and large shippers generally sub- 
sidizing the small community and small shipper, then the deregulators can 
make a strong case for letting the open and unregulated market forces bring 
rates into a more cost oriented position. The converse side of the argu- 
ment on the part of the pro-regulators is either that cross-subsidization 
does not occur or that if it does it benefits the small shippers and smai] 


communities. 


The submissions to the Select Committee, although not lacking in opinions 
on the subject, have a paucity of any "hard" information on the subject. 
The first impression that one is left with after reading the submissions 
of the licensed carriers is that, although some of them may not want to 


say it in so many words, cross-subsidization does exist. 


The OTA's stance that "there is no fat in the present rate levels charged 
by the regulated industry, considering their present service obligations 
yeh etc." may be true in the aggregate but it would not appear true for 
all traffic. Although the OTA does not admit this in so many words, it is 
difficult to impute any other meaning to phrases such as "select traffic", 
"attractive traffic", etc. versus phrases such as "less attractive traffic", 
nunDrotitable traftic:, “marginal traffic’. etc. The point, isv if dil 

rates were totally cost-based why would any traffic be more or less 
attractive (from a revenue or profit point of view) than any other traffic? 


One is led - simply by the logic of the OTA's own arguments - to 


the inescapable conclusion that the traffic the regulated carriers are 
losing to the "illegal" truckers is the very traffic where rates are 


cross-subsidizing the less attractive LTL traffic. 


Other submissions from regulated truckers (Manitoulin/Cooper, Thibodeau- 

Finch) are more candid in their comments on cross-subsidization. 
"Leasing companies with direct affiliation to driver 
pools have had a highly adverse effect on our business. 
These parasites have zeroed in on the best business 
enjoyed by our company, business which went a long way 
to offset the large amount of.losing business which 


every class 'A' carrier handles for the ‘privilege’ of 
being a franchise holder." (Thibodeau-Finch, pg. 8) 


To digress for a moment, it is impossible at this point not to adda 
further permet an Issue #1: Control of Entry Through Regulation. In 
some ways the issue of cross-subsidization lies at the very heart of the 
issue of entry control -- particularly with respect to Class A carriers. 
Although there might be some disagreement as to a strict definition of 
cross-subsidization, let us for the moment define it to be a situation 
where the price of one product (say LTL freight) is set below marginal 
costs and the price of another product produced by the same firm (say 


TL, freight) is set above marginal cost.* 


If, as a matter of public policy, it has been decided that a particular 
jurisdiction wants to have a regulated trucking industry somewhat like a 


public utility, it may be entirely possible for the resulting rate schedules 


* The disagreements may occur in the case of an industry with economies 
of scale. That is, where marginal costs (the costs of producing one 
more unit of output) are below average costs, prices set equal to 
marginal costs, will result in a revenue shortfall. In the absence of 
government subsidies, this particular industry will have to set some 
prices above marginal costs. Although elaborate rules can be invoked 
(inverse elasticity rule) to suggest™:how far above marginal costs prices 
"ought" to be set, in the absence of reliable information on demand 
elasticities, disagreements can and do occur on just when cross-subsi- 
dization takes place. 


to give the appearance of cross-subsidization. To elaborate on this, a 
class A trucking enterprise that is required by regulation to serve a cer- 
tain route daily or even more frequently (and this may be true whether or 
not it is stated explicitly in the licence); that is required to serve any 
and all shippers; and, that is required to serve all the small communities 
along its route, is faced with a completely different set of costs than 
the "illegal" trucker. This latter enterprise does not have the cost of 
maintaining a string of terminals or call stations, the cost of owning and 


operating enough vehicles to provide the same frequency of service, etc. 


The difference between these two types of operations may be seen in each 
enterprise's marginal costs of handling TL freight. The class A carrier's 
marginal cost may well include* some of the common costs of production 

(a portion of terminal costs, "daily service costs", etc.) and therefore 
be significantly higher than the marginal costs of the "illegal" hauler. 
This may well lead the casual observer to conclude that the TL rates of 


the class A carrier are subsidizing the LTL rates. 


The question as to whether or not cross-subsidization occurs hinges to a 
great extent on the type of operation being eoneidered! To the extent this 
is true, the decision as to whether a jurisdiction wants entry controls 
depends on the type of trucking industry desired. On the one hand, deregu- 
lation may not exactly lead to the "chaos" envisaged in the trucking in- 
Hesaie submissions -- but it, in all probability, will lead to a re- 
structured industry with the disappearance of some of the service character- 


istics of the current industry. (The evidence from Britain supports the 


* Much of the "may well include" hinges on the definition and computation 
of marginal costs. 
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idea that under this structure TL rates would fall and LTL rates would 
increase.) On the other hand, continued entry regulation will protect 
both the industry and the shipper. The licensed trucking firm is similar 
to the public utility - once given an operating authority service is 
mandatory (serving any/all shippers) on a regular schedule along a 
licensed route. | 

This second option may not automatically mean there will be cross-subsi-_ 
dization, but it may mean different types of costs are relevant in rate- 


making decisions. 


4. _ EMPTY BACKHAULS 


Empty miles has become a major issue as a result of the recent energy 
crisis, and has become part of the deregulation debate. The Organization 
of Independent Truckers is of the opinion that deregulation will result 

in fewer empty miles. They maintain that route and commodity restrictions 
encourage empty miles. However, they ignore the fact that there exists 
objective conditions for empty miles that no amount of deregulation can 


eliminate. 


The major factor creating empty miles is the inherent trade imbalances 
between different areas. Other factors that produce empty miles are: 

(1) the specialized nature of certain trucks which limits the type of 
commodities they can haul; (2) the one-way flow of certain commodities oe 
specialized trucks; (3) the high sanitary standards of certain commodities 
which require cleaning between hauls; (4) lack of planning and co-ordination 
on the part of carriers, and (5) restrictions on ode hauled as a 


result of regulation. 


Naturally, empty miles increase the cost of providing service and result 
fn higher rates for the shipping public. Of the factors cited in empty 
mile creation, only lack of planning and co-ordination, and commodity 
restrictions represent economic inefficiencies. The other factors repre- 


sent economic necessity. 


The recent increase in the cost of fuel has resulted in carriers becoming 
more fuel conscious. Glengarry Transport Ltd. explicitly states the 


effort they have made in reducing empty miles in the past few years. As 
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empty miles have increasingly become more expensive to carriers there 


appears to be a generalized attempt to reduce this inefficiency. Carriers, 


over the past few years, have demonstrated their sensitivity to fuel prices. 


Basically, empty miles are inherent in the trucking industry. Whether 
deregulation would reduce or increase empty miles is impossible to deter- 
mine. If deregulation resulted in more trucks competing for the same 
market, then empty miles would probably increase. If deregulation resulted 
in fewer trucks (the trucks of the most efficient firms) carrying the same 
traffic, empty miles would probably decrease. Given a similar industry 
size, deregulation by eliminating route and commodity restrictions would 
probably lead to a small decrease in empty miles. However, nothing will 


eliminate those empty miles which are an objective necessity. 


boi Bes! 


5. ECONOMIC AFFECTS OF RECIPROCITY 


The briefs that address the topic of licensing reciprocity (plate fees) are 

in general agreement that extension of reciprocal agreements by Ontario would 
be beneficial to the Ontario Trucking industry. A most favoured solution 

is some type of overall agreement between all the Canadian provinces and 

all the American states. However, until such an agreement is reached, 

the Ontario Trucking Association, the Canadian Industrial Traffic League, 
Ryder Truck Rental, Joseph Kanuka and the Michigan Highway Reciprocity 


Board all urge the Ontario government to enter reciprocal agreements. 


The Michigan Highway Reciprocity Board urges the granting of full vehicle 
registration reciprocity between the two jurisdictions. A Michigan survey 
was conducted in April 1974, the results indicated that a greater percentage 
of commercial vehicles with Ontario registration moved perieen the two 
jurisdictions at the various location studied. From the evidence of the 
Michigan study, full reciprocity would be more advantageous to Ontario 


truckers than Michigan truckers. 


the Ontario Trucking Association indicates that reciprocal agreements will 
result in Ontario Truckers becoming more competitive. Quebec and Manitoba 
truckers, due to reciprocal agreements that each of their provinces has 
respectively entered with the United States, are able to move goods to 
distant points without incurring further commercial plate registrations. 
Ontario carriers must buy plates in other jurisdictions and this cost is 


reflected in higher rates. 


The Ontario Trucking Association and Ryder Truck Rental urge Ontario to 

enter vehicle licensing prorating agreements. Under this type of reci- 
procity, the home jurisdiction issues licences to its own truckers. The 

cost would be the normal licence fee less the percentage of miles that the 
truck operates in other jurisdictions. To each of the other jurisdictions 
the truck owner would pay their normal licence charge less the percentage 

of miles the truck operates in other jurisdictions. Thus, an Ontario trucker 
operating ninety percent of his miles in Ontario and ten percent of his 

miles in Quebec, would be charged ninety percent of the normal Ontario 


licensing charge and ten percent of the normal Quebec licensing charge. 


The various briefs favour the continuation of fuel and sales tax payments 
by truck owners to other jurisdictions which they operate in and vice versa 


for non-provincial owners operating in Ontario. 


The justification for the continuation of these taxes is that out of 
province users must make some contribution to the cost of public highways. 
However, the Ontario Trucking Association, the Canadian Trucking Association 
and Glengarry Transport Ltd. all urge inter-provincial agreements which 
would eliminate the payment of duplicate fuel taxes. Such an arrangement 
presently exists for sales taxes. The Ontario Trucking Association favours 


the extension of sales tax arrangements to the United States. 


The absence of reciprocal agreements has led to economic inefficiencies in 
the trucking industry. If an Ontario truck owner operates in two juris- 
dictions double licensing results in higher rates. If a truck owner 
refuses to pay the extra cost of registration and operates only in Ontario 


when his deliveries would normally take him out of the province, he 


encounters the added costs of border interchanges. Reciprocal agreements 
would allow lower costs and better service in the trucking industry, and 


curtail certain impediments to growth in the industry. 


The predominant fear of governments is that reciprocity would result in 
decreased revenue. However, growth in the industry resulting from 
reciprocity may increase registration taxes, sales taxes, fuel taxes and 
income taxes. Increased revenues in these areas may act in @ balancing 


manner to total revenues. 
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6, THE ECONOMICS OF (a) PRIVATE TRUCKING (b) LEASING (c) BROKER DRIVERS 
FOR THE FIRM AND IN THE AGGREGATE | 


(a) Private Trucking 


There is very little to address on the question of private carriage. Not 
one brief denies that it is an inherent right of shippers to carry their 
own goods. The only controversial question is whether private carriage 
should be allowed to extend to affiiiates. The Ontario members of the 
Meat Packing Council, the Canadian Manufacturer's Association, and the 
Canadian Industrial Traffic League support legislation extending private 


carriage. 


The one comment in the submissions on the economics of private trucking 
is the OIT's claim (quoting McLach1 in) that there is a higher degree of 


excess capacity with private trucking than with for-hire trucking. 
(b) Leasing 


The "economics" af leasing, as the OTA's submission points out, are that 

leasing avoids tying up capital and that leasing reduces wasteful capacity. 
This position is not disputed, and the casual observer of the trucking in- 
dustry could not help but conclude that there are some economic advantages 


'to leasing given the growth in this field over the past decade.* 


—_— 


* For example, although somewhat dated, a comment by Mr. Lawrie and A. Bailey 
in a 1973 article in Truck Canada puts some perspective on the extent to 
' which leasing has become increasingly popular. "Of Canada's 1 1/2 million 
‘ truck population, 805,000 were purchased within the last five years. And 
its calculated that of the latter figure, 62,000 units were put on a lease 
basis." 
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(c) Broker Drivers 


No real information is contained in any of the submissions on the economics 


of brokers or owner/operators.* 


* This is not to suggest that no mention is made of brokers. Thibodeau- 
Finch, the OTA, and the Teamsters Joint Council #52 are examples of 


those briefs that refer to brokers. However, the economic aspects are 
not addressed. 


7. SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Market equilibrium occurs at a price where the quantities supplied and 
demanded are equal. At any price lower than the equilibrium intersection 
of the supply and demand curves, the quantity buyers will want to purchase 
will exceed the quantity producers will supply; this will result in higher | 
prices. The theory works in reverse if a price higher than seen ie cian 
GXists. 

The economist's curves of supply and demand are an idealization of market 
mechanisms. They do not provide an exact microcosmic description of the 


market; in reality exact equilibrium is almost an impossibility. 


The cyclical nature of the for-hire trucking industry reduces the odds of 
attaining equilibrium. In peak season under-capacity is often experienced. 
The Hearst Lumberman's Association complains of this problem. In the slack 
season over-capacity is experienced. MacKinnon Transport Ltd. cites the 
large number of empty backhauls they have experienced in the lumber dis- 


trict. 


Although regulation has not resulted in equilibrium it has aided short term 
stability. Deregulation of entry would not produce equilibrium for the 
reasons already stated. In the long term, if the experience from other 
countries is any guide, it would appear that equilibrium to the extent 

that it is present in a regulated industry may also occur in a deregulated 
industry. However, in the short term it seems fairly clear that deregu- 
lation would result in a fairly high degree of instability. New entrants 


to the industry would create situations of over-supply. Some firms presumably 
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would disappear; and, in some local situations (small communities, small 
shippers) a condition of under capacity may even exist for a period of time 
until rates had adjusted to the new factors. It should be noted that if 
deregulation results in instability, social costs are incurred as firms go 


bankrupt and leave the industry. 


8. ECONOMIES OF SERVING SMALL CENTRES 


Unprofitable routes do exist: they are primarily those routes that trans- 
port to remote centres. Basically, the reasons for unprofitable routes jis 
that tariffs do not adequately reflect costs of service. Glengarry Transport 


Limited supply an excellent example of this problem 


"Minimum charges according to Tariffs range between 
$12.00 and $14.00 but every carrier will prove that 
it is costing approximately $17.00 to handle a single, 


% 


minimum shipment from door to door. 


This is a prime example of revenues not covering costs. Remote areas, for 
reasons previously stated, are more costly to service than main centres. 
At present, shippers with low costs of service subsidize those with hign 
costs of service. It is the existence of this subsidization that results 
in the present servicing of small centres. Subsidization leads to dis- 
tortion in the for-hire carrier industry; this means that unless deregu- 
lation is accompanied by drastic tariff changes, small communities will 
not be served. Our position has previously been stated: we recommend 


tariffs that reflect costs of service. 


@ Freight Pooling 


Given deregulation, small centres probably would place more emphasis on 
freight pooling. Freight pooling certainly represents a valuable service 
to these areas. It allows small shippers to move their goods at reason- 
able costs without relying on subsidization from large shippers or society 


in general. It also conserves scarce economic resources such as fuel. 


e Shipper Education 


Shipper education obviously would be advantageous. Increased knowledge of 
the trucking industry would allow a shipper to choose the most dependable, 
efficient and inexpensive means of transport. Greater awareness on the 
part of shippers would force trucking firms to maintain a high quality of 


service and low rates to remain competitive. 
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9. THE POTENTIAL OF INTERMODAL MOVEMENTS 


In general, the briefs have very little to contribute on this issue. There 
are only two direct mentions of this subject. Hearst Lumbermen's Association 
notes; 
"With some mills located more advantageously to markets 
(especially mills located in the Quebec Abitibi area) 
who offer almost exclusive truck delivery to their cus- 
tomers, who are relatively the same as OUTS, 10°76 
gradually forcing the Northern Ontario sawmills to sell 


their lumber, delivered by truck in order to retain any 
business." 


Glengarry Transport Ltd., expresses the view that deregulation would result 
in railway express, currently carried almost exclusively by PCV authorities, 


being moved instead by railway companies. 


10. LABOUR IN THE MOTOR CARRIER INDUSTRY 


According to the Ontario Trucking Association, most licensed carriers em- 
ploy union labour whereas illegal truckers do not. Although we have no 
data available to substantiate this assumption, the other briefs tend to 
corroborate this statement. Many of the briefs submitted by individual 
for-hire carriers attribute a portion of their higher costs to the fact 


that the labour they employ is organized. 


Union wages and fringe benefits to drivers and other staff certainly must 
impose high costs on regulated firms. However, the briefs indicate that 

the advantages outweigh the higher costs. Thibodeau-Finch Express Ltd. 

has found that union personnel can be controlled better than non-union 


personnel in the areas of absenteeism, hours on duty, highway speed and 
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accident frequency. Although union wages and fringes amount to forty-eight 


percent of their total costs, Thibodeau-Finch Express maintain that this 
cost is necessary to attract the quality of people that conform to their 


rigid requirements. 


Glengarry Transport Ltd. also considers union labour to be extremely 
valuable. They maintain that the growth of their company is due to the 


loyalty and efficient service of their union personnel. 


On the question of safety, it appears that the licensed carriers have a 

better record than the illegal truckers. This is primarily because they 
employ organized labour. The Teamster brief indicates some of the unsafe 
practices they have encountered in the illegal trucking sector: (1) very 


long driver hours; (2) poorly serviced vehicles; (3) disregard of legal. 


maximum load requirements. 


Those truckers that employ union labour are subject to collective bargaining 
agreements which prohibit unsafe practices. The Teamster collective agree- 
ments contain extensive provisions on equipment, medical examinations, 


safety, employee conduct and behaviour, and driving behaviour. 


To eliminate the safety disparities between those trucking firms subject 
to collective agreements and those not, the government must introduce 
legislation. Equipment and driver safety legislation in the truckine 
industry must become part of provincial law. A step in this direction 


would greatly decrease the number of accidents on Ontario highways. 


A by-product of this legislation would be the decrease in cost disparities 
between the PCV authorities and the "illegal" sector. Deregulation coupled 
with safety legislation, would not result in safe firms reducing their 
standards to remain competitive, but would result in unsafe truckers in- 


creasing their costs in order to meet legislative requirements. 


There is very little to say on wage disparity between the organized and 
the unorganized sectors of the trucking industry. Many other industries 
are subject to the same dilemma. However, paying higher wages does not 
necessarily result in a competitive loss for a firm. Often the increased 
productivity ofa good worker attracted by high wages more than offsets 


the additional costs that the firm encounters. 
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Summary and Basic Approach 
By D.W. Gillen, PhD, Assistant Professor of Economics, 
University of Alberta, November 10, 1976. 

The following document contains an Overview of the 
economic issues as outlined by the Committee as well as 
separate comments and discussions of each of the submitted 
briers, 

In analyzing the briefs, I have attempted to stay 
away from arguing specifics, preferring rather to argue on the 
basic issues and relating specific statements in the briefs 
to the fundamental economics of the problem. A number of the 
arguments and discussions in the separate briefs should be 
considered in conjunction with the issues raised and discussed 
in the Overview. I have attempted to cross reference as much 
as possible but time was limited. Basically then, all 
discussion in the separate briefs should be considered as 
part of the discussion on the Overview, under their respective 
headings. 

After a thorough analysis, I have conciuded that 
neither service quality maintenance nor back-haul phenomena 
nor safety nor bankruptcies are necessary or sufficient 
condition. for the regulation of the trucking andustry. The 
non-economic basis of cross-subsidization can only be construed 
fo Dela justification for requiation if the same objective 
cannot be achieved via some less costly mechanism. There is 
virtually ro evidence on this latter point. 

Given the overwhelming economic evidence that 
regulation imposes many types of high costs on the society, 


one can only conclude that derequlation should take place. 
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A possible argument for temporary maintenance of regulation 

is that there does not exist empirical evidence of the 

costs in the specific case of Ontario. Ontario does not 

differ sufficiently from other jurisdiction to think that 

the evidence I have presented concerning the cost of regulation 
would not hold. If the Committee did reason in this way, it 
would be incumbent on the Committee to establish a study which 
would in fact set out to measure these costs. Only then: could 
a just decision be reached regarding the appropriate form, 


if any, of regulation in the Ontario Trucking Industry. 


Fi 
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An Overview of the Economic Issues 


Seckionee: -Control cor iEntry Through Regulation 


Regulation, in the form of entry, imposes artificial 
restrictions on competitive markets or seeks to supplant the 
market process. However, the decision to regulate, save that 
of public utilities, rarely represents a clear break with com- 
petition (see for example the OTA submission who suggest entry 
tS Anvptact, rather free;and rate setting is not formaliy regu- 
lated). Entry is a form cf reguiation which impedes the free 
tlow of resources into or out of a market (or andustry) <orm the 
avowed purpose of maintaining a Satistactory, quality of service 
(Kahn, 1971); this includes frequency of service, safety and 
standards to all individuals, firms or areas,  «Purdy,- 1972). 
Curtnermore, the geographic and political structures of Canada 
have significantly influenced regulation in the Canadian truck- 
ing industry. Since jurisdiction over trucking was passed to 
the provinces in the Motor Vehicie Transport Act of 1954, a 
ragmentation of regulation developed which may have prompted 
irovinces bordering on regulating provinces to enact legislation 
for self-protection, or to purportedly protect the industry 
from ruinous competition. An additional rationale arose from 
Part Three of The National Transportation Act, in which trucking 
viS tO serve a role in restructuring the competitive conditions 
of ianter-city transport. 

The rationale for introducing regulation into the 
'rucking industry rests upon the assumptions that: large economies 


ot scale are present; and/or competition tends to be excesSively 


q 
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intense and the quality of service, therefore, has to be pro- 
tected by the imposition of government restraints. As Mohring 
(1976) and Bernstein et al (1965) indicate, the trucking in- 
dustry is very much subject to constant returns to scale; the 
first assumption is thereforc not met. The second assumption 
Suggests that without regulation a monopoly wili develop and 
exploit shippers and the consuming public. One can argue that 
to create a monopoly there must be some form of barrier to 
entry in the form of absolute cost advantages, high ratio of 
fixed to variable costs, or indivisibility or immobile capacity 
between alternative uses. Virtually none of these characterize 
the unreguiated trucking industry. (See further arguments, 
particularly in comments on briefs submitted by licensed car- 
Giers,) Indeed, in trucking entry 1s-quite free (see for 
example the case of the U.S. and Australian conditions des- 
ecriped air kann, £9 /is and Joy» 1964)-.8. The second assumption 

1s not valid. The third assumption relates to destructive 
competition. Competition can be excessive only if fixed cost 
is a large percentage of total cost and there are long sustained 
and recurrent periods of excess capacity. These conditions 
refer to a situation in which firms may find themselves oper- 
ating at a loss for extended pcriods because marginal cost lies 
Inx-low average cost and insufficient capacity exists or cannot 
'.o created to meet market demind. (See comments on brief sub- 
mitted by Hearst Lumberman's Association.) The result is that 
price falls as producers bid for the customers. The question 


is, does this situation apply to the trucking industry? As 
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Kahneclo7lisipoints out, «Does, truckinginavesthe seconomic 
attributes of an industry subject to destructive competition? 
Itiwould be difficult to find one less qualified" since 
VAriablescosts are lashigh proportion of stotalacost (see OTA 
submission, Appendix Five), and trucks pay for way only as 
they use it (in the form of excise taxes onyfiuel, (tolls and 
licenses). Moreover, the initial investment in trucking is 
relatively small (thereby facilitating increments in small 
amounts), shortlived which makes it relatively easy to switch 
technologies and there is less iikelihood of losing a com- 
petitive advantage from obsolete capital, and mobile; used 
secondhand markets reduce the expected losses if one leaves 
the industry. Further evidence of Kahn"s analysis is found 
im Pegrum (1973), (Further discussionvavailablesin: other 
briefs.) 

A source often asserted as a cause of destructive 
competition in trucking is the prevalence of joint costs {see 
the OTA submission on this issue and the issue of cream-skim- 
ming and my analysic Of Li). “Moint costs arise from the fixed 
proportions nature of the provision of trucking services in 
one directions “The argumentsoften citedvis that isince the 
Marginal cost of theimeturnchaubsis close toezero. (sce Mohring, 
1976; Kahn, 1971), rates on the back-haul will tend to be 
driven toward zero. This situation is the case of a joint 
product for which there is a determinant competitive solution 
to the prices of these two joint services; where the two prices 


settle - how the joint costs between fore-haul and back-haul 


ak 


are distributed - depend on the relative intensity (levels) 
and the elasticities of the two demands. The equilibrium 
prices will be equal to the marginal opportunity costs of the 
two products. If revenues are less than costs, capacity is 
too great than the combined demands for the joint services 
justify. 

The critical consideration concerning the feasibility 
ofLsecompetition asithe elasticity: of istipplys“ifo.stitie ithis 
competition is to induce excess capacity and therefore resource 
waste and induce shippers and trucking firms to select loca- 
tions on false signals or prices; that is, regulation may not 
Only induce inefficiency, it may also magnify the problem. 
(See comments on effects in economic development in analysis 
OLSCTA -AnGeONTCshr pete a) 

The final question to address is, would quality 
Standards deteriorate (as the OTA claims in its submission 
as do other submissions)? The evidence presented in Kahn 
(1971), Neilson (1965) and Joy (1964) indicates that the answer 
Lo. 1G! 

Under what conditions then should regulation be sus- 
tained? The answer seems to depend solely on non-economic 
eriteria.osfhe first Scondition*being that trucking firms are 
somehow privileged and therefore should be protected from 
competition at any cost. The second is that some areas, 
shippers or markets may not be served under competitive 
circumstances because it is not economic; that is, costs 


exceed the price which these shippers are willing to pay. 
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In this situation, government may wish to cross-subsidize 
(redistribute income by way of a form of excise tax) by pro- 
tecting trucking and forcing them to participate in a common 
Carrier role; the trucking firms would then skim-cream from 
the lucrative markets to subsidize their operation in the 
less remunerative areas. But this is not the only means of 
providing these markets with trucking services - for example, 
one could use a straight subsidy. The real question is, are 
there more economic and equitable means of achieving the non- 
economic goals? 

Finally, if externalities arise, for example, in 
the case of transportation of hazardous materials, regulation 
may be a means of forcing internalization of the externality. 

From the above discussion, it does not necessarily 
follow that direct restraints on entry and price are the 
proper remedy. Legally prescribed quality standards (such 
as under the Combines Investigation Act) could provide con- 
sumers with protection without the suppression of competition. 
However, the suppression of competition may make enforcement 
easier because: enforcement is easier the fewer the number of 
firms; entry controls increase the monopoly rent to any 
licenses thereby increasing the costs to license holders of 
failure to perform adequately; because there are monopoly rents 
attached to licenses, agencies can force carriers to assume 
financially burdensome obligations such as servicing unremunera- 
tive markets (this is a point the OTA could have prescribed but 


did not in their submission); and finally, if the information 
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transfer of service quality to consumers is met, it May pre- 
vent deterioration of performance and induce firms to take a 
larger view of its profit increasing activities. 

Arguments for the removal of entry controls rest 
On the cost which they impose on the economy in general, and 
Shippers and consumers in particular. 

The only economic conditions which would suggest 
entry control are natural monopoly conditions (that is, 
continuously increasing returns to scale over the relevant 
range of output); indivisibilities or lumpiness in the capital 
Or capacity required to produce; ara externalities in produc- 
tion. The first two of these do not characterize the trucking | 
industry (see discussion above and discussion in the OTA sub- 
mission) and the third may well be handled in some other way 
such as by strict standards or under the Combines Investigation 
BCr. 

The principal arguments against entry or Vregulation 
in general are, (i) it induces inefficiency in the allocation 
of resources both within the trucking industry and in the 
Output and location decisions of consumers (Stigler, LoL: 
NBER, 9657 -JOy, 1964). (14) 1t artificially raises rates to 
consumers (Sloss, 1970 and 1976, has calculated this cost to 
be approximately 16 million dolars annually for Canada and 


approxim=tely 348 million dollars for common carriers in the 


| 
2 


U.S.), (iii) regulation gives rise to inefficiency by preventing 





the flexible response of price to temporary or local discrep- 


ancies between demand and supply, (iv) regulation has the almost 
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universal tendency to inflate costs (Kahn, 1971; Farmer, 1964; 
NBER, 1965). 

These costs may be a small price to pay if the res- 
traints of competition were necessary to prevent destructive 
competition and a severe deterioration in. the quality of 
service. However, there has been considerable experience with 
exempt carriage in the U.S. and complete deregulation in 
Australia; this experience casts considerable doubt on the 
reality of the dangers’ to freer competition in trucking. As 
Farmer (1965) indicates, competition produces lower rates, a 
large number of suppliers, a wider range of alternatives and 
more flexibleservices in capacity utilization. in addition, 
competition is compatible with efficiency, reasonable stability 
of rates and continuity of service. 

Exemption of certain commodities ,particularly 
agricultural produce, has been based on the argument, (Fulda, 
1961) that farmers need flexible transportation services, 
speedy in the case of perishables and adaptabie for seasonal 
peaks and not wholly predictable requirements. However, other 
shippers doubtless may have special needs. It is competition 
that provides this flexibility of adapting supply to demand 
and it is regulation that introduces THe ltextoilitLes. 

Section 2: Market Structure 
-Oligopoly refers to a market which is characterized 
by fewness of sellers and in which the price output policies 
of firms are interdependent. The crucial points to be exam- 


ined here are: what the relevant market is, has regulation 
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induced an increase in concentration such that an oligopoly 
was created from a previously competitive situation, and can 
we in fact define a separate trucking industry due to the 
amount of inter-modal ownership in Canada? 

The market structure and extent is normally defined 
by the elasticity of substitution between trucking services 
and alternative modes. Clearly, the market in trucking, in a 
Static sense, is defined between city pairs (scneren, 197i). 
In this case, the form of competition will depend upon the 
availability of alternative modes and potential entrants into 
the trucking industry by either new firms or private carriage. 
If regulation of entry occurs such that licenses are route 
and/or commodity specific, then the available substitutes 
(real and potential) are reduced and interdependence of price 
and output (capacity) is increased (since we observe a large 
number of mergers and licences selling at a premium; it 
suggests there are formidable barriers to entry). ..Note in 
this case, we have a regulatery induced oligopoiy situation. 

In a dynamic sense the trucking market cannot be 
characterized in terms of city pairs since rates will influence 
shippers, consumers and trucking firms location decisions. If 
these economic agents face false prices such as under regulation 
the market is distorted and again an oligopoly situation can 
arise. 

Would an oligopoly be the natural market for truck- 
ing? For this to result there must be some entry<barrirers, 


but trucking seems to he void of any; the trucking industry 
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is characterized by. a low ratio of fined LO COtal cOSts, 
infrastructure in the form of roads is provided by the gov- 
ernment and is paid for as use is made of them. Trucks have 
a well established primary and secondary market which increases 
capacity flexibility in small increments or decrements, and 
enhances the’mobility of capacity. There are clearly no bar- 
riers to entry save those artificially created by regulation. 
Under these circumstances the natural market condition is one 
of competition with large numbers of sellers (see evidence in 
harm, 297 1=) Joy, 91964" Wordan, “1972)% 

The interesting question of whether one can define 
a’ separate trucking industry in* Canada’ arises due to the 
degree of inter-modal ownership. Unfortunately, it is impossi- 
ble to answer this question or even measure the degree of 
concentration within the trucking sector with the available 
data. However, we have observed expansion of the railroads 
into trucking services and the consolidation of a number of 
large trucking firms into a single firm (Purdy, 1972). 

Information transfer among shippers and between 
Carriers and shippers seems to be quite good. The rate filing 
bureau certainly facilitates this exchange. Further, the 
existence of the day-to-day leasing arrangers suggests that 

information about lower rates is disseminated fairly 

efficiently; "most shippers who are in a position to do so 
vote with their feet". (Kahn, 1971) (See a more compiete 
analysis of this issue in my discussion of the Rate Bureau . 


Submissions. ) 
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Section 33) Rater Making 


Trucking rates in the presence of regulation tend to 
be inflated; that is, above the level which would prevail 
without regulatory constraints (Sloss, 1970; Farmer, 1964; 
Palmer, 1973; Kahn, 1971). Rates therefore will not bear a 
One to one relationship with costs. If we examine the data 
appendix of Sloss (1971), the contribution of average length 
of haul, average net weight per load, average annual license 
cost and average annual wage per employee together account for 
approximately 55 per cent of the variation in rates per ton 
mile. This would suggest that although costs influence rates, 
the rates are not cost based. Clearly this area needs a good 
deal more information and data breakdown; the Canadian Trans- 
port Commission's questionnaire data of 1970 might provide a 
source of information which would permit a more detailed 
analysis of the effects of costs on rates per ton mile (or 
some other appropriate measure of output and sale). 

The existence of the tariff bureau, and the thirty 
day filing requirements would have the effect of equalizing 
rates (which a number of briefs point out is the case in 
Ontario), since they facilitate information flows and lower 


information costs among shippers and between shippers and 





trucking firms (Palmer, 1974). For example, in the CITL brief 


(p.11), they state "although members did not advocate abolition 





of price bureaus, they felt that the tariff bureaus discourage 


independent filing and generally inhibit price competition 
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anyways ts 2er0. Ihis»essentially means™that af%all costs 

where variable, say in direct proportion with mileage, the 
COStuor the return nNaul. Ps not in-Lact’ varlabie* but sunk; 

that 1s; they have’ to be incurred™ whether? or not the: trans=- 
portation services are performed. The characteristic which 
Gaves=rase. to cnis Gituation 1s “that the unit oreproduction 
(the round trip) is greater than the unit of sale (trip in 

One direction). The determinant solution to this problem - 
where the prices ‘for thes fore=hail ‘and’ back=haule’settle, or 
how joint costs are distributed - depends on the respective 
intensities and elasticities of the two demands. - In equili- 
brium the sum of the prices would be equal to the sum of the 
marginal opportunity costs of the two products. If competition 
pushes aggregate revenues for the round trip below joint costs, 
it can only mean that the combined capacities are greater than 
the combined demands. The question is then, is capacity 
sufficiently flexible to adjust to the combined demands? 

The ability of trucking capacity because of its 
comparatively short life and ability to increase or decrease 
its small increments assures the profitable adjustment of 
Capacity. Af wates ion one eg of sacjourney fali, the trucks 
can vary its product’ mix by moving along alternative routes. 
Nowever, if reaulation affects licensing such that firms are 
restricted to particular routes and/or commodities, chronic 
excess capacity will be evident and destructive competition 
will develop. Note, however, that the back-haul problem can 


be readily solved by way of competition and capacity adjustment 
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within the motor carrier industry". However, the real question 
is not the equalization of rates but the leyel of the rates 


relative to the competitive leyel (see my analysis of uniform 






rates in the discussion of the various briefs). For this theré 
seems to be little evidence, although the study by Sloss (1971) 
and others indicate rates in reguiated markets tend to be above 
rates in unregulated markets. Indeed, the fact that some, 
specifically day-to-day leasers, can offer reduced rates 
Suggests current rates to be above costs (that is, the competi- 
tive-.level; see the discussion of this issue under cream- 
skimming in the analysis of the OTA submission). 

As has been indicated above, regulation may be 
justified (Purcy, 1972) in the case of desired internal 
subsidization for particular markets, shippers or areas if the 
benefits are deemed to outweigh the economic costs. Some 
interesting, if not conflicting evidence for Ontario in this | 


issue is provided in Palmer (1974, footnote 6). He indicates 





that E. J. Shoniker, Chairman of the OHTB, "denied the existeng 
of internal «subsidization, “arguingmthateprioreto rate’ £fiiing 
different rate structures resulted from geographic price dis- 
crimination. Despite this denial members of the industry 
revealed that the OHTB will sometimes grant a license for a 
profitable route if the applicant will agree to service an 
unprofitable route in addition“. This same type of cross- 
subsidization occurs between LTL-TL if one considers that’ 
smaller shippers or areas are likely to have LTL lots. However 


the evidence is not clear one way or the other (also the OTA 
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does not provide any evidence in its submission, and 
conflicting evidence is giyen in the industry submissions). 
The final question dealing with rate making is, 
Should there be regional differences in rates? This clearly 
makes no sense unless some criteria are established. If 
fates mane "toe scost-based, ihen clearly fit costs more to 
Ship in one region or area than anctier, rates should reflect 
the cost difference. However, to the extent that trucking 
services are provided under conditions of joint production, 
the level of demand and the pressure of capacity would be 
reflected in differential rates (Kahn, 1971; MON LANG, os Ope 
Alternatively, if rates are to be regulated, the rate differ-— 
ential will be purely distrectionary on the part of the 
regulatory agency. The cost Gdifferential will reflect the 
extent to which one region is felt more deserving than another, 
how regions are to cross-subsidize other regions to meet the 
Overall provision of transportation services, or how the 
burden of other non-economic goals are to be shared among 


the different regions, shippers and consumers. 


Section 4. Empty Back-Haul 


The assertion is often made that a possible source 
of destructive competition in trucking arises from the fact 
that the provision of capacity in one direction inescapably 
involves provision of similar capacity in fixed proportions, 
For the return haul; this is the existence of joint production. 


The marginal costs of the return haul if the trucks are going 


19 


(see Joy, 1964) and that regulation hinders this adjustment 
process. Secondly, if destructive competition occurs it is 
a function of regulation operating through the back<haul 


phenomena which induces excess capacity on the front-haul. 


Section >: ECOnomrestLrects of Reciprocity 


Plate fees represent a fixed cost independent of 
Output. Furthermore, research conducted by Sloss (1970, 1976) 
indicates that the rate per ton mile is influenced very 
little by this particular cost (the partial contribution to 
wnemcochiiciens ofsvarilation v beings .0SeiianOne:ofr the 
interesting questions in the Sloss and indeed the Palmer 
(1973) study, is the negative sign on a license fee variable 
when a priori one would expect it to be positive. One could 
exphainsthis anxeither of twouways. sFirst, sthealicense 
represents a fixed threshold cost which must be incurred if 
One Wis /torproduce ton miles of Yeruckangsservices;i ut is 
independent -ofsoutputvand cost perlunitvot outputifall Gas 
output increases. If average revenue per ton mile is posi- | 
tCively-relaved) texrcosts: (wha chithets tudiessindicatesis struc) 
and costs rise with output, thus the negative sign on fixed 
cost (license fee) is capturing the increased output effect. 
Secondly, one might reason in the following way: given one is: 
joing to produce ton miles of trucking services, how much 
you do produce depends on the type of truck which you buy. 
One faces a spectrum of licenses which represents higher 


levels of technology (small or large trucks, semis or pup 
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trailers etc.) and therefore lower costs. The negative sign 
between average revenue per ton-mile and the license fee is 
therefore capturing the lower costs associated with the 

higher technology. Either of these suggests that license fee 
can effectively be used to influence output and/or the 

levei of the technology, and therefore capacity in the 
reciptrocity agreement. Clearly either of these two variables 
will influence the degree of efficiency in competition. 

Fuel tax and ear ee tax are variable costs. If 
ELeCIprocity were to. Occur It) May samply result an a.re— 
distribution of income... This Sonics because variable costs 
will be influenced by the quality of roads or the level of 
technologies of the roads (see further discussion of this 
issue in my analysis of various briefs). Higher levels of 
technology or road standards would decrease variable costs. 
Thus less tax revenue is generated. Since Ontario has, 
on average, higher quality roads than other provinces, it 
may be a net loser in such an arrangement. 

The effects of reciprocity on competition for both 
trucking firms and shippers are mixed. Clearly, reciprocity 
results in a larger market for both parties. However, there 
is also a net increase im the number of firms competing. Tf 
regulation is maintained differentially across provinces, 
the effect on the trucking industry may be determined by the 
province with the greater amount of regulation. Consider 
a Quebec-Ontario example: Quebec regulates entry and rates, 


and rates tend to be hiqher in Quebec. In the case of 
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| 
reciprocity, Ontario trucks could enter the Quebec market | 
and undercut Quebec truckers; a condition which would bring 
an outcry from the Quebec trucking industry. . However, there 
seems. to be a better case for expecting Ontartro rates to 
gravitate up to the level of Quebec rates (or close to them). 
The net result is some increase in traffic but also an 
increase in rates which is for the most part, pure windfall. 
Income has then simply been redistributed to Ontario trucking 
firms. 

The effect on shippers is difficult to determine. 
Clearly, if the above scenario results, Ontario shippers 
lose and ultimately Ontario consumers. The effect on loca- 
tion is indeterminant since it is not clear how much rates 
would have to change before relocation of either shippers 
Or trucking farms would result. 

A final question which must be addressed within 
reciprocity is the effects it will have for back-hauls. One 
could conclude from the discussion above that capacity will 
expand with reciprocity and therefare empty back-hauls will 
occur more frequently since the back-haul of an Ontario 
carrier will be the front haul of a Quebec carrier. If this 
results, some rationalization will have to take place. 

The net result will be a reduction in the number of firms 
in the Ontario trucking industry or an aggravation to the 


“xisting excess capacity in Ontario trucking. 
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Section 2)" Hconomics’ of@Private ‘Trucking, 
Leasing and Brokers 

Private trucking, leasing and broker drivers represent 
alternative forms in which trucking services can be provided; 
that is, differential organization of the trucking firm. 
However, each has a differential effect on the level of 
competition or coordination (under a state of regulation) 
due to both the level of costs and the ratio of variable to 
vwotalscosets:. 

There are some (see OTA submission) who claim that 
private trucking presents a source of competition (real or 
potential) since a shipper can always provide his own truck- 
ing services. However, the conditions under which this 
would occur are limited. They would include production and 
distribution processes which are transportation intensive 
but in a short haul market (see Mohring, 1976), some degree 
of market power in the product mar“et to ensure relative 
constant product demand (as an aside, it might be interesting 
to investigate the correlations between firms in highly con- 
centrated industries and firms which own and operate their 
own trucks, casual empiricism suggests it may be large); 
and a product which may be perishable and not subject: to 
inventories as with farm produce. If this form of trucking 
does offer a source of competition to the regulated carriers 
then, given other things, one should observe an inverse 
relation with its growth and the growth of fore-hire trucking 
if the latter has indeed increased service quality as it 


claims (see the OTA submission). 


The leasing and broker drivers offer a source of 
trucking services to firms who are subject to infrequent or 
peak demands, a random distribution of demand over the 
market (such as for required with construction materials), 
or for firms whose markets may lay in small centers, or 
those who have a portion of their market in small centers 
which are not adequately serviced by fore-hire trucking. The 
fact that they exist and participate in the market suggests 
there is a strong demand for their services, a service which 
is different from the fore-hire trucking services. 

There is also the claim that the broker drivers 
and leasing services offer unfair competition which results 
in bankruptcies in the fore-hire trucking usectors ‘However, 
if one examines Table 15 in the OTA submission, one of the 
two notable causes of bankruptcies were, “overheads too highs 
which suggests regulation has led to excess capacity and 
lack of work - the high rates led to a decrease in demand 
and no doubt the higher rates being increased to cover the 
BxXC@SS Capacity, costs. 

The existence of the various forms of trucking 
firms may be the result of regulation. The test of this 
hypothesis is to examine the proportions of each type of 
organization in the regulated and unregulated provinces 
and observe their growth or demise over time with changes 


‘n service quality, rate adjustments and industrial base. 
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Section 7. Equilibrium In The Trucking Services 


Equilibrium is a postion which is stable and the 
position gravitated to when a shock to the system occurs. 
Clearly if regulation exists there cannot be an equilibrium 
position in the above sense since regulation imposes arti- 
ficial constraints on the market. Therefore, one may observe 
temporary stability in a market but this by no means an 
equilibrium position. 

Evidence from Sloss (1970), Palmer (1973) and 
Farmer (1964) indicate regulation artificially increases 
rates and inflates costs. This latter problem is clearly 
evident in Table 15 of the Appendix of the OTA's submission 
and in the evidence of Nicholson (1958). 

There has been ample opportunity to observe the 
wastes, inefficiencies, and monopolistic consequences of 
regulation. That the improvements in quality as it may 
today provide are not deemed sufficient to justify higher 
costs is strongly suggested by the general practice of 
shippers who have alternatives of dealing with non-regulated 
Garrrvers. ~1t is adittficult for an economist to accept the 
notion that full cartelization of an industry is a necessary 
means of enforcing objective standards of safety and financial 
responsibility. The result of regulation is therefore a 
pseudo equilibrium. 

What is inconceivable, given the basic economic 
characteristics of the industry is that deregulation would 
usher in a long period of chronic sickness. Or that firms 


capable of providing reliable, efficient, and diversified 


- 
; 
service would be faced with the choice of either adulterating 
their product or going bankrupt. The industry simply lacks 
essential prerequisites of destructive competition. As 
indicated above in the discussion of rate making, the 
suggestion is made that an equilibrium of both price, output 


and capacity can result when competition takes place in the 


market. 


Section is.s) Economics of Serving Small Centres 


Evidence on losing routes seems to be conflicting 
(see discussion above under rate making). However, one 
does observe differential rates between equidistant city 
pairs. This may reflect, as discussed above, joint costs 
associated with back-hauls or Simply price discrimination. 

tThecexistence, of dosing routes *can,, as Kahn, (1972) 
suggests,result from regulation. First, because entry 
controls create excess capacity and inflate other costs; 
secondly, because the mobility of capacity to meet demand 
Ls inhibited by regulation, and, finally; because false prices 
generated by regulation have resulted in location decisions 
of firms into areas in which retest er-lower. duesto,,the 
common carrier element of regulation. 

Regulations introduce distortions differentially 
‘cross the various regions in which there is somewhat freer 
competiion of the more lucrative routes. Freeing the 
regulated carriers for more effective competition, rather 


than compounding distortions issuing from government 
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intervention by instituting yet another, would require 
loosening the numerous operating restrictions to which the 
carriers have been subjected. 

In purely static terms it is a matter of indifference 
whether the government corrects for distortions introduced 
bya, taxeor subsidy .Gwhich,,.1n.ckfect, regulation does) in 
one place by introducing offsetting imperfections elsewhere, 
or by moving to eliminate the original distortion (this is 
Clearly evident in the theory of second best). 

However, as indicated above, the economist has to 
be faced with certain non-economic criteria for regulation. 
However, the economist may object to things like internal 
subsidization..on. the, groinds that 2t imposes: sacrifices on 
others greater than the benefits to the subsidized customers, 
shippers or regions; and that the poor would get more satis- 
faction, at Jess cost. to the subsidizers, if they were given 
direct money grants instead. What the economist must do 
then 15 to instet that requlators (1) satasry themselves that 
these goais cannot be equally well achieved without the 
Sacra face 1iot economic erticiency, Mimarexplicatiy confront 
the economic costs of achieving these other goais, in order 
to decide whether the benefits do indeed justify these 
costs (non-economic decisions that involve the expenditure 
of resources must be made as rationally as possible), 

(iii) openly decide who appropriately should bear the 
financial burden. An excellent demonstration of the welfare 


rosts of cross-subsidization via rate setting (specifically 





uniform rates which a number of briefs suggest to be the 
case) can be found in Kahn (1970, 52) ois as Se ey 

Freight pooling may be a means of reducing losses 
but this is in effect simply a rationalization of Capacity; 
a result which is clearly available by a competition. However, 
if non-economic considerations prevail, the quality of service 
with freight pooling could decline since some accumulation 
must take place which could reduce the frequency of service 
and thereby decrease the competitive position of shippers 
Or increase their costs from inventories. This may also inde 
' 
increased capacity in warehousing and terminals. Finally, ! 
Such an arrangement may induce increased regulation since 
freight pooling may result in the opportunity for collusion 
anong #erucking -firms as web. aca separate means of fore- 
stalling potential entrants (see Kahn, 1971,- page’ 314-323 


for a similar discussion concerning power pooling). 
Section 9.  Inter-Modal Movements 
et ee ee eC ee sve S: 


Inter-modal ownership is not permitted to any 
great extent in the U.S. while in Canada it is permitted if 
it will not undouly restrict competition or otherwise be 
prejudiced to the public interest (see Feltham, 1970). 

The argument for allowing inter-modal ownership is on 
efficiency grounds and induced innovation in developing 
multi-modal shipping tecliniques. 

However, inter-company cooperation can secure many 


of the same benefits as financial integration. Common 
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ownership docs have advantages of eliminating inter-firm 
negotiations and profit-splitting. However, it also carries 
Wilt it une ¥Charges: Of Pplacing competition, “particularly 
non-integrated competition, at the disadvantage compared 
to affiliates of the integrated companies, reducing the 
intensity of competition and suppressing less capital 
intensive alternatives. The probability of inter-modal 
movements. in Canada is therefore reduced since the railways 
are integrated and will adopt policies favourable to their 
attiirates. 

Purdy (1972) examines integrated movements for 
both short-haul and long-haul operations. His basic con- 
clusions are that profit seeking. trucking tirms could supply 
the necessary services rather than the rail-owned highway 
Operations. Ordinary market competition would create what- 
ever integration that best serve the shipper. From his analy- 
sis one can conclude that yes, there does seem to be real 
economic benefits from inter-modal movements, put no, you 
are not likely to see them with the degree of inter-modal 


ownership currently prevailing. 


Section 10. Labour and the Motor Carrier Industry 


Without a thorough study one cannot provide defini- 
tive statistics on the proportion of labour which 1s organized 
Nowever, if 6.9 per cent of trucking registrants are fore- 
hire and they produ 65.7% of the net ton miles (See the OTA 


submission: Appendix 3) this suggests that the degree of 
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labour organization is immaterial. A more important question | 
is can labour working as a unit reap some of the monopoly rent 
resulting from regulation and normally appropriated by the 
trucking firms? Evidence in Sloss (1971), Palmer (1973) 
Suggests that wages do not result in increases in rates per 
ton mile - rates are not significantly cost based - but 
that regulation does artificially increase rates per ton 


miles, -FObsa Giscussion of the<service and safety factor 


see my review of the OTA submission. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This bibliography was prepared according to a list of 
priorities established by the Select Committee and outlined in 
the table of contents in order of importance. With a few exceptions, 
the materials included cover the period from 1970 to date. 


While the focus of the Select Committee rests on the intercity 
and interprovincial trucking industry in Ontario, it is apparent from 
the lack of literature on the Ontario industry that one must turn to 
other jurisdictions.in Canada, and to the United States, in order to 
present a clear picture of the major issues. The reader will 
therefore note that many of the publications are American. Although 
the documents submitted to the Select Committee have not been 
included, they represent an important source of current information. 


It should be noted that several of the publications in the 
Regulation/Deregulation category are general enough in nature to 
cover many of the topics listed in the table of contents. The category 
Urban Trucking is not annotated but remains as a guide to the type of 
research which has been carried out in this field, especially in 
Canada. 


An asterisk (*) to the left of an entry indicates that the 
particular publication was included on the basis of title, or abstract 
where found. 


The following is a list of location symbols with the 
corresponding libraries or locations where most of the materials 
listed in the bibliography are held. Call numbers have also been 
provided. 


Ad. St. Administrative Studies Library, York University, 
Downsview, Ontario. 


JPT Joint Program in Transportation, University of 
Toronto/York University, Toronto. 


MTC Ontario Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
Library, Downsview, Ontario. 
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TDA 


UZOEAT 


UsOL STE BUS. 


U of T Eng. 


Ontario Trucking Association, Rexdale, Ontario. 
Scott Library, York University, Downsview, Ontario. 
Transportation Development Agency Library, Montreal. 


John P. Robarts Research Library, University of 
Toronto, Toronto. 


Management Studies Library, University of Toronto, 
Toronto. 


Engineering Library, University of Toronto, Toronto. 
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I. GENERAL 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. The Operations Council. An Annotated 


Currie, 


Dartnell 


Farris, 


Bibliography of the Motor Carrier Industry. Compiled by Bob J. Davis, 


Western Illinois University. Washington, D.C., 1976. 77 pages. 


Requiring seven years of development, the bibliography lists over 
1,000 books, periodicals, pamphlets, guides, programs, awards, and 
organizations in the motor carrier industry. Each item is 
classified in one of twelve areas: cargo security, education, 
highway, household goods carriers, interstate commerce law, labour, 
loss and damage, motor carriage, motor histories, motor pricing, 
private carriage and safety. The current listing is the first 
pertaining solely to trucking to be compiled in almost 20 years. 
(MTC 016.3883 Am35T 1976) 


A.W. Canadian Transportation Economics. Rev. ed. Toronto: 


University of Toronto Press, 1967. 


Two chapters concern trucking. "Highway Freight Transport" 

(pp. 438-473) covers the history of trucking in Canada, control of 
entry, rates, taxation of carriers, jurisdiction over trucking, and 
classes of operators. "Road-Rail Competition" (pp. 474-518) deals 
with the emergence of truck competition, costs and rates for road 
and rail, length of haul by both, piggyback, railway-owned trucks, 
and agreed charges. (U of T HE 215 C8 1967) 


, Albert L. The Transportation of Freight by Road in Canada. 


Ph.D, thesis, McGill University, 1967, cl968. 391 pages. 


The thesis includes an economic analysis of railway competitive 
rates and their effect on road transport and an economic analysis 

of the demand for rail and truck transport. It assesses the effect 
of the National Transportation Act and federal labour legislation 

on road transport and examines the possible effect of technological 
and other changes on the industry. (Ad. St. HE 199 C3 D3 microfilm) 


Martin T., and McElhiney, Paul T., eds. Modern Transportation: 
Selected Readings. 2d ed. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1973. 


466 pages. 


The section on motor transportation includes such articles as "The 
Available Alternatives: Motor Carriers" by P. McElhiney and 

C.L. Hilton, “Rationale: the Regulation of Motor Carriers" by 

M. Farris, “Regulatory Requirements fUr Motor Transport" by 

D.R. Pegrum, and "The Case for Unregulated Truck Transportation" by 
R.N. Farmer. (Scott HE 203 F36 1973) 


"Highway Transport in the 1970's: Problems and Prospects." Mid-Canada 


Transportation Scene: Commodity Movement; Proceedings of a 
Conference, Winnipeg, 1973. Winnipeg: Center for Transportation 


Studies, University of Manitoba, 1973. pp. 35-59. 


This session of the conference contains four addresses dealing with 
regulation of the for-hire motor carrier industry, investment in 
highway transport, technological developments and operational 
problems, and the significance of highway transport on the prairies. 
(JPT) 


House, R.K. and Associates, Ltd. Manitoba For-Hire Trucking Industry 
Productivity Study: General Industry Report. Prepared for Manitoba 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce and the Manitoba Trucking Association. 
Mississauga, Ont.: R.K. House and Associates, 1974. 205 pages. 


"The thirteen chapters of the report outline three broad areas. 
Chapters one through four represent an analysis of the dimensions of 
, thes industry, including costs, revenues i leets, employment, 
Management problems and accounting practices. The second section 
(chapters 5 through 9) deals with regulatory matters and the impact 
of these regulations on the trucking industry. The final chapters 
(10 through 13) outline some specific problem areas affecting the 
daily operations of trucking companies in Manitoba and include a 
discussion of the role of the Manitoba Trucking Association." (OTA) 


Kates, Peat, Marwick & Co. Trans-Newfoundland Corridor Transportation Study; 


Volume B: Trucking Industry. Ottawa: Canadian Transport Commission, 
Eo74. ASvol. 


This study is based on interviews with public and private carriers, 

a questionnaire, and a survey of trucking activity on the Trans- 
Canada Highway during April 1973. The report covers historical 
development of the Newfoundland trucking industry, service demand, 
current industry facilities and operations, evaluation of performance, 
and regulation. Two additional volumes of the above study are 


noteworthy: Freight Transportation; Demand Characteristics and User 
Opinion (Volume G), and Corridor Transportation System; Present 
Performance and Prospective Improvements (Volume J). (JPT) 


Ontario, Ministry of Transportation and Communications. Economic Policy 


Office, Truck Transportation in the Province of Ontario. Downsview, 
Ont.) 9 75. VOLS. 


Phase 1: Description of Operating and Administrative Characteristics. - 
Phase 2: Survey of Shippers. - Phase 3: An Analysis of the Basic Rate 
Structure. Phase 1 describes and explains “the various facets of the 
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trucking industry in terms of its operations, administration, 
organization and the legislation which governs it." Phase 2 
defines "the role of common carrier trucking in terms of the 
overall physical distribution needs of Ontario shippers" and 
assesses "the degree to which the trucking industry is meeting 
these needs." Phase 2 includes an analysis of private trucking 
and determinants of modal choice. Phase 3 examines and compares 
the rates from the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. (OTA) 


Roads and Transportation Association of Canada. Annual Conference 


Proceedings; Volume 4: Goods Movement and Trucking Workshop, 
September 22-26, 1975, Calgary. Ottawa, 1975. 113 pages. 


The five papers in this workshop are entitled "The Saskatchewan 
Common For-Hire Carrier Industry: a Rationalization Approach", 
"International Truck Movements in the Niagara-Lake Erie Area", 
"Mackenzie Highway-Water Freight Modal Split", "A Profile of Urban 
Goods Flow in Calgary", and "A Profile of Urban Trucking Activities 
and Their Impact on Air Pollution". (TDA HE 11 R62 1975 v.4) 


Steeves, E.T. “Trucking in Canada 1957-1967." Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of Canadian Trucking Associations, June 25-27, 1969. 
Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1969. 


The paper presents an overview of the industry and is supported by 
a considerable amount of statistical data. Economic background, 
financial picture, ownership and labour, and the future of the 
industry are discussed. (MTC 388.324 S Files) 
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II. REGULATION/DEREGULATION 


Automotive Transport Association of Ontario. Memorandum on Lease Operations 
with Particular Reference to "Pseudo" Varieties and Some 
Recommendations for Solution of the Problem. Prepared for 
Consideration of the ATA Lease Committee by J.R. McLeod. Rexdale, 
Ont., March 1969. 29 pages plus tables. 


The report deals with regulatory matters concerning leasing and 
includes tentative solutions and recommendations for amendments 
to the PCV Act. (OTA) 


Barrett, Colin. "Deregulation: a Study in Illogic." ICC Practitioners’ 
Journal, (November-December 1971), 8-18. 


The author discusses the possible consequences of deregulation in 
terms of service and rates. 


Canadian Trucking Association. Statement of Position on Transportation 
Policy. Ottawa, May 1976. 23 pages plus appendices. 


This submission is CTA's appraisal of and comments on "Transportation 
Policy: a Framework for Transport in Canada" prepared by the 
Ministry of Transport in 1975. Additional comments on the role of 
the federal regulatory agency, the significance of service 
characteristics in transportation, and comparison of truck rates 

by region are included. (JPT) 


Clayton, Alan M. "Truck Transport Regulation; Where Are We Going?" 
Roads and Transportation Association of Canada. Annual Conference 


Proceedings: “Theme Sessions, ‘September 722-26, 1975, Calgary. 
Ottawa, 1975. “pp. 21-29. 


The paper deals with the impact of regulation on the trucking 
industry. The author concludes that more attention should be 
paid to relating the performance characteristics of the industry 
to the objectives of a transport policy. 


"Complexity of Truck Issues Has Humphries' Office Busy." Truck Canada, 
22) (May cl974)-) 39,,°48-49, 517 53: 


This is the text of a speech by an Ontario transport official 
regarding licence classification, safety, and the PCV Act. 
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Davis, Grant M., ed. Transportation Regulation: a Pragmatic Assessment. 
Danville, Ill.: The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 1976. 


220 pages, 


The book is a collection of important articles dealing with the 
domestic regulation of the American transportation industries. 

In general terms, the chapters cover the U.S. transportation network 
and the common carrier system, institutions involved in 
transportation regulation, regulatory issues, and recommendations 
for improving regulatory laws. 


Davis, G.M., and Rosenberg, L.J. "Physical Distribution and the Regulatory 
Constraint: an Analysis." Transportation Journal, 15 (Spring 1976), 
87-92, 


The results of a short survey on regulatory issues (rate bureaux, 
control of entry, etc.) are presented. 


"Deregulation, Reregulation or Status Quo?" Distribution Worldwide, 74 
(September 1975), 31-38. 


This is a collection of opinions of eight leaders in the 
transportation industry including four motor carrier executives 
and three shippers. 


Feltham, Ivan R. "Common Ownership in Canada with Particular Reference to 
Regulation of Acquisition of Motor Carriers." Transportation Law 
WOULMaL 2 MOU LY O70), trom 35 54 


The article points out that neither provincial nor federal laws 
distinguish between various types of mergers and that common 
ownership is prevalent in Canadian transportation, 


Fleming, W.R. "The Issue is Larger Than Trucks.' 
(November 19735, 25, 65, 65, 67,09. 


Prick eCanaga ye: 2. 


An address in which the author asks for support in the battle 
against over-legislation of the trucking industry. 


Flott, A.C. "The Case Against the Case Against Regulation." ICC Practitioners' 
Journal, .(March=-April 1973), 281-290. 


" . . . This article examines the principal arguments that have been 
for such arguments . .:. ." The author indicates that the case for 
deregulation is based on faulty premises. 
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Friedlaender, Ann F. The Dilemma of Freight Transport Regulation. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1969. 216 pages. 


This is a general approach to freight transportation and includes 
the rationale of regulation, supply and demand in transportation 
services, consequences of current regulatory policies and 
alternatives to present policies, and the common carrier. 

(MTC 385,264 F913 1969) 


* Glaskowsky, Nicholas A. Jr.; O'Neil, Brian F.; and Hudson, Donald R. 


Motor Carrier Regulation: a Review and Evaluation of Three Major 


Current Regulatory Issues, Relating to the Interstate: Common Carrier 
Trucking Industry. Washington, D.C,: ATA Foundation, Inc., 1976, 


90 pages. 


The report deals with control of entry into common carriage, history 
of rate-making citing various relevant acts, and collective rate- 
making and rate bureaux, A review of this report appears in 

Trattic World, August 30, 19/76, page lL. 


Heads, John. "Some Lessons from Transport Deregulation in Canada." Paper 
presented to the Transportation Research Forum, October 10-12, 1974, 
San Francisco, Calif. Ottawa: Canadian Transport Commission, 1975. 
21 pages. 


“Transport deregulation does not necessarily solve the financial 
problems of carriers and, from the standpoint of economic theory, 
transport deregulation does not necessarily produce an optimal 
allocation of resources." (JPT) 


‘Hirschbach, G.L. "Public Convenience and Necessity in Federal Motor Common 
Carrier Cases: What Are the Criteria?" South Dakota Law Review, 
LOR(Sprang 1971), 25l—3981. 


The author points out that the term "public convenience and 
necessity" has not been clearly defined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Granting of licences by the ICC is discussed. 


Hynes, C, "Small Business and Deregulation of the Motor Common Carriers." 


Transportation Journal, 15 (Spring 1976), 74-86. 


The article points out the dangers of complete deregulation to small 
businesses in urban and rural areas. It is feared that these 
businesses will suffer from lack of transportation services as 
Carriers will want to serve the most economically advantageous regions. 
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Johnson, James C. "An Analysis of the ICC's Administration of Section 5 
Trucking Mergers." Transportation Research Forum, Proceedings of 


the 14th Annual Meeting, October 15-17, 1973, Cleveland, Ohio. 
OxTOrd ina eee hale Bh eeC TOSS COMDaNY 619) 5. gh Dos <i omI93 < 


The paper discusses “increased concentration in the trucking 
industry and its ramifications, consistency of the ICC in Section 5 
trucking consolidation cases, the ICC's overall merger policy, and 
whether the ICC protects the status quo in trucking merger cases 

at the expense of economic efficiency." (JPT) 


Johnson, James C, "Deregulation of Transportation: Its Probable 
Ramifications." Transportation Research Forum. Proceedings of 
the 15th Annual Meeting, October 10-12, 1974, San Francisco, Calif. 
Oxiord;, tndo: sRichard, B. Cross Company, 1974.  .ppy al s4- 137. 


The paper deals with two aspects of deregulation: decrease in 
federal entry control and the pricing for transport services. (JPT) 


Johnson, James C. Trucking Mergers: a Regulatory Viewpoint. Lexington, 
Mass: : (D<C. Heath and Company, 1973). 237 pages, 


The book covers characteristics of the motor trucking industry, 
development of economic regulation, basic issues in trucking 
unifications, and the role of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in trucking mergers. (U of T KF 2265 J6) 


LeBlanc, M.R. "Economic Regulations and the Motor Carrier Industry in 
Canada." Selected Papers from the Transportation Seminar Series. 
Fredericton, N.B.: Dept. of Civil Engineering, University of New 
Brunswick, 1973. 8 pages, 


This paper discusses various aspects of regulation in the trucking 
industry. It presents a rationale for regulation and observations 
concerning the effect of regulation on prices, costs and profits 
Or the industry, and control of entry to the industry. (JPT) 


Levine, H.A., and Wang, N.C. "Motor Carrier Financing and Earnings 
Regulation: the Other Side of the Coin.” ICC Practitioners: 
Journal, (November-December 1974), 26-41. 


The article concerns the question of "reasonableness" of motor 
carriage earnings and suggests a policy for controlling these 
earnings. 
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Lieb, R.C. “Relaxing Motor Carrier Regulation: the Massachusetts Attempt." 
Logistics and Transportation Review, v. 11, no. 2 (1975), 193-201. 


The paper traces the legislative attempt to reduce controls on 
trucking in Massachusetts. The author indicates that massive 
Changes could pose greater problems than expected. 


McAdams, Alan K, "Do We Know What to Expect from Relaxation of Regulation 
of Surface Transportation." Transportation Research Forum. 
Proceedings of the 14th Annual Meeting, October 15-17, 1973, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Oxford, Ind.: Richard B. Cross Company, 1973. 
Pos 295-300. 


The article concerns relaxation of rail and truck regulation and 
tests the proposition that relaxing regulations would lead to a 
more efficient system. Experiences in Canada, Great Britain and 
Australia are cited. (JPT) 


McLachlan, D.L. "Canadian Trucking Regulations." Logistics and Transportation 
Review, v. 8, no. 1 (1972), 59-81. 


The article discusses economic regulation of trucking in Canada, 
regulatory bodies and the effects of economic regulation on both 
private and for-hire carriage. 


Menzies (M.W.) Group Limited. Canadian Transportation Services Division. 
apart. Fits an Appriasal of the Potential Impact to Ontario from the 
Implementation of Part III of the National Transportation Act. 
Downsview, Ont.: Dept. of Transportation and Communications, 1972. 
2= VOLS. 


Volume one presents the growth of highway transportation, economic 
impact of motor carriers, regulation of motor carriers with reference 
to Canada, the U.S. and Great Britain, the role of motor carriers in 
Ontario, specific regulatory issues (i.e. control of entry, rate 
regulation, licensing practices in Ontario), and implementation of 
Part III of the National Transportation Act. Volume two is entitled 
“Quantitative Support Material". (MTC 380.511 M529) 


Moore, Thomas Gale. Freight Transportation Regulation, Surface Freight 


and the Interstate Commerce Commission. Washington, D.C.: American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1972. 98 pages. 


This paper is "confined to the regulation of surface freight 
tranenoartation with the exception of nineline Carriage... 


and covers the background of regulation, the Interstate Commerce 
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Act, the development of multi-modal regulation, regulatory 
practices (i.e, entry, rates, service, mergers), effects of 
regulation (i.e. prices, service, market share, cost to the 
economy), and alternatives to regulation. (U of T KF 2190 Z9M66) 


Nelson, J.R. "Motor Carrier Regulation and the Financing of the Industry." 
ICC Practitioners' Journal, (May-June 1974), 436-457. 


The article discusses control of entry, rates, and the effect of 
regulation on business risks in the industry. 


Norton, M.J. "The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Motor Carrier 
Industry: Examining the Trend Toward Deregulation." Utah Law 
Review,;, 1975;-(ail: 1975)>- 709-725. 


The article analyzes the issues behind the trend toward 
deregulation, including rates, costs, and the proposed Department 
of Transportation bill. 


Palmer, John. "Taxation by Regulation? the Experience of Ontario Trucking 


Regulation." Logistics and Transportation Review, v. 10, no. 3 
(1974), 207-212. 


"This paper analyzes the regulation of the for-hire trucking 
industry in Ontario with respect to [Richard] Posner's criteria 

for taxation by regulation, concluding that it has been, at best, 
only partially successful. Part I provides some historical 
background of the Ontario Highway Transport Board and discusses 

in general terms its regulatory policies. In Part II these policies 
are directly related to the concept of taxation by regulation. .. . 


Quick, Don, “Illegal Trucking." Truck Canada, 24 (March 1976), 8-11. 


Aspects of illegal trucking are discussed from the point of view of 
the Ontario Trucking Association. The article includes proposed 
legislative changes to the PCV Act. 


Purdy, H.L, Transport in Canada: Competition and Public Policy, Vancouver: 
University of British Columbia Press, 1972. 327 pages. 


Although the book deals with the various modes of transport, there 
is considerable material on the regulatory issues in the trucking 
industry. . (U Of). HE 215 Ps) 
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Reimer, Don, "The Role of Government in Transportation." Truck Canada, 
24 (March 1976), 19-22. 


In this address to the CITL conference, the author discusses the 
various levels of government involvement in the trucking industry. 


Schultz, Richard. "Intergovernmental Cooperation in Transportation: 
the Case of the Extra-Provincial Motor Carrier Industry in Canada." 
Paper presented to the Joint Session of the Transportation Research 
Forum and the Canadian Transportation Research Forum, 
November 4, 1975, Toronto. 49 pages. 


The paper deals with "some of the special problems in transportation 
policy-making that develop as a result of the division of authority 
that exists between the federal and provincial governments. The 
discussion will be based on an analysis of the intergovernmental 
negociations from 1967 to 1972 on the implementation of Part III 

of the National Transportation Act of 1967 that called for federal 
regulation of the extra-provincial motor carrier industry. ..." 
(JPT) 


Seip, D.W. "Deregulation Threatens Canadian Trucking Industry." Canadian 


Transportation and Distribution Management, 78 (January 1975), 18-19. 


Deregulation as it would affect Ontario is discussed. 


Smith, Jay A, Jr, "Concentration in the Regulated Motor Carrier Industry." 
Transportation Research Forum. Proceedings of the 13th Annual 


Meeting, November 8-10, 1972, Denver, Colo. Oxford, Ind.: Richard 
Be Cross.Company ,~1972.. -pp.. 189—27/.; 


The paper seeks "to identify the links between structure, behaviour, 
and performance and shall specifically examine the connections 
between structure and performance in the regulated intercity 

motor. transportations industry.» sa. "i (IPT) 


"Some Solutions to the PCV Puzzle." Canadian Transportation and Distribution 
Management, 76 (January 1973), 22—-23, 25=26. 


Solutions to the questions of regulation of private carriage, freight 
forwarders, trailers in international traffic, and rate control and 
supervision are presented. 
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Spychalski, John C. "Criticism of Regulated Freight Transport: Do 
Economists' Perceptions Conform with Institutional Realities?" 


Transportation Journal, 14 (Spring 1975), 5-17. 


The author states that several of the proponents of deregulation 
have given questionable arguments. The paper deals with motor 
and rail services and covers conditions affecting motor freight 
competition, possible consequences of "free" rate competition, 
collective rate-making and oligopsony and monopsony in freight 
transport markets. 


Stevenson & Kellogg, Ltd. A Study of Cartage and Intercity Trucking 
Regulations: Phase I, Downsview, Ont.: Ministry of 


Transportation and Communications, June 1975, 1 vol. 


The study covers a description of the trucking industry, 
alternative regulatory systems, local cartage licensing and 
regulations, jurisdiction over intra-regional trucking, and 
extension of urban boundaries, 


Wahl, Karl N. "A Highway Carrier's View of National Transportation Policy.' 
Truck. Canada;..2sm Apollo Sy, 1Le-20; eee 


In his address to the Toronto Branch, CITL Annual Meeting, the 
author discusses the regulatory role, truck-rail competition, and 
suggests ways to improve the regulation of trucking. 


Wilson, G.W. “Regulation, Public Policy, and Efficient Provision of 
Freight Transportation.” ‘Transportation Vournal, 15 “(Fall 1975), 
5-20, 


The article discusses the "economic effects of existing transport 
regulation" and "the needed changes indicated from an appraisal 

of such effects." It covers the static theories of regulated 
competition and regulated oligopoly, ICC regulatory policy, effects 
of entry control, costs of regulation, impact of non-regulatory 
public policy, and efficient rate structure. 


Wyckoff, D, Daryl. “Factors Promoting Concentration of Motor Carriers 
Under Deregulation." Transportation Research Forum. Proceedings of 
the 15th Annual Meeting, October 10-12, 1974, San Francisco, Calif. 
Oxford; Ind.2* “Richard By Cross Company, 19745 “pp.. 1-6. 


The paper deals with the notion that "deregulation will lead to 
concentration of the less-than-truckload segment of the for-hire 
MOLOL cartier industry in the United States. .. ." (Jri) 


Zimmerman, R.J. "Deregulation Will Hurt Small Firms . . . Will Result From 


Failure to, Control. Entry.” | Truck: Canada, 23) (june 1975). 11-13, 


The article discusses the effects of deregulation on service, 
safety and rates. 


III. STRUCTURE OF THE MOTOR CARRIER INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. American Trucking Trends. 


Washington, D.C. Annual, 


This annual publication represents a round-up of trucking 
statistics on ton-miles, tonnage, products, revenues and 
costs, taxes, Manpower, equipment and innovations. 


Annable, James E. "The ICC, the IBT, and the Cartelization of the 


Bailie, 


Bergen, 


American Trucking Industry." Quarterly Review of Economics 
and Business, 13 (Summer 1973), 33-47. 


"The hypothesis of this article has two parts: (1) the ICC has 
cartelized motor freight; (2) the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (IBT) has expropriated the resultant excess profits. ... 
In summary, a trucking cartel does exist in the U.S., does 
significantly misallocate resources, and is jointly managed by 
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J. Gerald. Trucking Bankruptcies in Canada (1950-1972). N.p., n.d. 


14 pages. 


“This analysis was undertaken because it was thought that the 
bankruptcy information would be useful in a much larger study, 
namely, the cause and effects of mergers and acquisitions in the 
trucking industry, and the resulting impact on the competitive 
environment." 


Blanton P., and Barrett, Colin. The Elements of Contract Carriage. 
Washington, D.C.: Traffic Service Corporation, 1972. 31 pages. 


The pamphlet defines contract carriage and outlines the services 
it provides, legal issues and the execution of the contract. 
(MTC 388.324 B453) 
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Canada, Ministry of Transport. International Truck Traffic Survey, 
Ottawa, 1974, 1 vol, 


This study was undertaken as a pilot project by the Motor Carrier 
Division to survey the international truck traffic between Canada 
and the U.S. to determine the share of this market by carriers of 
both countries. More specifically, the study was to determine 
“the location, direction, nature and magnitude of transborder 
traffic flows; the major motor carriers involved and indicate their 
domicile and relationship to other motor carriers; the relative 
problems faced by Canadian and American carriers in obtaining and 
using operating authorities in the other jurisdiction; and the 
economic and qualitative differences between U.S. and Canadian 
carriers." Information on commodity shipped, weight of shipment, 
Carrier's name, port of entry/exit, and origin/destination was 
kept. (OTA) 


Canada. Statistics Canada. 


The following publications contain statistics relevant to the 
Canadian trucking industry. 


Motor: Carriers; Freight. “Quarterly. Cat. no 53-005, 


Revenues and expenses of motor carriers with gross annual 
Operating revenues exceeding $100,000, by type of carrier. 
Selected comparison and a chart showing average operating 
revenues and expenses. 


The Motor Vehicle, Part I: Rates and Regulations. Annual. 
Cate NOs Oom-2ks. 


Commercial motor vehicle regulations, tax and licence fee 
rates, reciprocal highway agreements, size, weight and 
safety regulations, taxes on gasoline and other motive 
fuels, by province; explanation of licence symbols. 


The Motor Vehicle, Part II: Motive Fuel Sales. Annual. 
Cate noes oo—2 Loe 


Gross and net sales of gasoline and net sales of diesel 
Oil by year and by month, by province. 


The Motor Vehicle, Part Eli: Registrations, Annual. Cat. no. 53-219. 


Registration of motor vehicles by type including passenger 
automobiles, trucks, motorcylces, buses, trailers and others; 
an historical table of total registrations; other licences 
including drivers', chauffeurs' and dealers' licences; motor 
vehicle registrations are shown by census divisions and 
municipalities. 


Canada. 


Pay taesves Annual. Cat. no... 53-220. 


The Motor Vehicle, Revenues. 
Revenues from motor vehicle registrations, motor fuel taxes 
and other related revenues by provinces. 


Moving and Storage, Household Goods. Annual. Cat. no. 53-221. 


A report on firms engaged primarily in the moving and storage 
of household goods including financial and operating data. 


Motor Carriers: Freight (Common and Contract), Part I. Annual. 
Gat. now So-222- 


Statistical data on motor carriers both common and contract. 
Investment operating revenues, expenses and other data on 
Canadian-domiciled carriers, 


For-Hire Trucking Survey. Annual. Cat. no. 53-224. 


Provides information on the domestic intercity movement of 
goods by Canada's for-hire trucking industry. Main tabulations 
include data on transport revenue, tons carried and ton-miles 
for major cities and regions, 


(Source: Statistics Canada. Catalogue 1975.) 


Transport Commission. Economic and Social Analysis Branch. 


The Canadian Trucking Industry: Issues Arising Out of Current 
Information. Ottawa, 1975. 79 pages. 


The report presents "an overview of the industry by consolidating 
the available literature and statistics, as found in both 

Canadian and U.S. sources. The material in this paper is organized 
under three general areas. These are industry structure, related 
economic characteristics and specialized sectors of the industry. 
Industry structure is described by the growth, firm size and market, 
financial and cost characteristics of the industry. Employment and 
earnings, productivity, competition and ownership are the factors 
considered in this section on related economic characteristics of 
the industry. The section on specialized sectors of the industry 
focusses on specialization by type of operation (i.e. common carrier, 
private carrier) and by commodity." Includes a bibliography. 

(U of T Bus. HE 5635 A4 1975) 
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Church, Donald E, "Highway Share of Intercity Shipments by Manufacturers 
insthe United states, 9 .traitic Ouarternly, .25 (January 1971), 5-16. 


Factors considered are industrial groups, private truck share, 
plant size, geographic area, and the relationship of weight, 
distance and highway share, 


Davis, Frank W. Jr.; Heathington, Kenneth W.; Symons, Richard T.; and 
Griese, Stephen C. "Bus and Taxi Package Express: a Major 
Component of Urban Goods Movement." Transportation Research Forum. 
Proceedings of the 15th Annual Meeting, October 10-12, 19/74, 

San Francisco, Calif. Oxtord, Ind.:> Richard B. Cross Company, 
1974... pp... 1453152. 


The article examines reasons for a shipper's choice of bus 8 
Or taxi transport and the advantages and disadvantages of such 

a service. Various case studies are used to illustrate the 
arguments presented. (JPT) 


Easton, Sir James. Transportation of Freight in the Year 2000, with 


Particular Reference to the Great Lakes Area. Detroit, Mich.: 
Detroit’ Edison Co., 1970, 129 pages. 


Chanter 3, “the Trucking Industry” (pp. 25-38), looks at intercity 
trucking which is in competition with other modes, and intercity 
truckingsin .velation to, the metropolitan areca. in the Jatter case 
the degree of competition is considerably reduced. The chapter 
also covers the nature and growth of the industry, trucking 
Classification, and the industry's problems in the metropolitan 
sector. . (MIC 380,51 .2a7) 


Hartwig, James C., and Linton, William L. Disaggregate Mode Choice Models 


of Intercity Freight Movement. Evanston, Iii.; - Northwestern 


University, Transportation Center, 1974. 112 pages. 


"This thesis investigates the applicability of using disaggregate 
mode choice models to examine intercity freight mode choice. 

Logit, probit, and discriminant models are applied to disaggregate 
rail and truck freight bill data. Variable factors included in these 
models are transit time, freight cost, reliability, and the value of 
commodity. This study concludes that freight cost, reliability, and 
value of commodity are very significant in freight mode choice. 
Furthermore all three models are found to be viable analytic forms 
for use in freight mode choice research." (U of T Eng. HE 5613 H35) 


Kneafsey, James T, The Economics of the Transportation Firm: Market 


Lamkin, 


Structure and Industrial Performance. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 


Heath and Company, 1974, 132 pages, 


"This book is a study of the firms comprising the transportation 
industries in the United States. Its focus is on the industrial 
organization aspects of the largest transportation firms. In 
particular, the book examines the market structures of the 
airline, railroad, and motor trucking industries and the ways in 
which the firms in these industries behave and perform. .. ." 
(U"OofPT@ HE 203 °K55) 


Jack. "Organization and Competition in Transportation: the 


Agricultural Exempt Sector," Transportation Journal, 13 
(Fall 1973), 30-37. 


The article deals with competitive nature of the industry, 
concentration, entry and exit, excess capacity, economies of 
scale, and market performance, 


MPS Associates Ltd. The Influence of Truck-Rail Competition on Rate 


Mallen, 


Patterns, Ottawa: Canadian Transport Commission, 1973. 
52 pages plus appendices. 


"The objective of this study is to indicate the extent to which 
existing truck-rail competition has affected rate patterns on 
Manitoba-related traftic., ... 4. it 19 primarily in the area of 
competition between long haul trucking and rail transport that 
this study focuses.’ “The. approach. ws. . Ls aS fOllows. first, 
to identify factors which influence truck-rail competition for 
Manitoba~-related traffic; second, to analyze selected 
representative rate changes over a five-year period for traffic 
moving to and from Central Canada and Manitoba, and to and from 
other western provinces and Manitoba; third, to indicate the 
extent to which changes in rates by rail have been followed 

by changes in highway rates, or vice-versa..." 

(TDA HE 2301 M68) 


Bruce E., and Pernotte, Jean Francois. Decision-Making and 
and Attitudes of Canadian Freight and Cargo Transportation 
Buyers. Montreal: Sir George Williams University, 1972. 
49 pages. 


"The purpose was to detail the decision-making process of the 
buyers and to elicit their general attitude towards the carriers 
(excluding air) and their specific attitudes towards the carriers' 
marketing efforts.” (Scott HE 199 C3 M33) 
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Morton, Alexander L. Competition in the Intercity Freight Market: 


a Waybill Study of the Motor-Carrier Industry. Washington, D.C.: 
Dept. of Transportation, Office of Systems Analysis and 


Information, 1971. 150 pages. 


The report concerns characteristics of the motor carrier industry 
in terms of commodities carried, truckload and less-than-truckload 

shipments, distance of trips, prices and price variation according 
to weight and length of haul. The study includes a comparison of 
truck and rail freight characteristics, the commodity composition 
of motor carrier traffic, and truck-rail competition by commodity. 
(MTC PB 198 578 microfiche) 


Morton, Alexander L. “Intermodal Competition for the Intercity Transport 
of Manufacturers." Land Economics, 48 (November 1972), 357-366. 


The article presents a traffic analysis of shipments of 
manufactured goods by rail and truck. Factors affecting modal 
choice are discussed. 


Mozes, Stephen L. The Canadian Trucking Industry: an Economic Analysis 
of the Structure, Size, Existing Production Relations, Truck-Rail 


Competition and the Future of the Industry. M.A. thesis, 
Dalhousie University, 1972. 156 pages. 


"An examination of the Canadian for-hire intercity trucking 
industry was undertaken with the aim of determining the relative 
strengths of road vs. rail and their respective economic sphere 
of influence. An attempt was made to identify the type of 
competition between the modes. A production function was 
estimated for the industry the aim of which was to determine the 
economies of scale which existed in this industry. The economic 
structure was also analyzed. Finally the future of the industry 
and the truck-rail competition was examined. .. ." 

(Ad. St. HE 5635 A6é M68 microfilm) 


Podmore, David R. "An Examination of Motor Carrier Operations in the 
Mackenzie Valley, 1973." Roads and Transportation Association of 
Canada. Annual Conference Proceedings: Some Papers from 


Unpublished Workshops, May 2-5, 1976, Quebec. Ottawa, 1976. 
DD. 465-00; 


The paper is based on the author's M.A. thesis (1974) and gives 
an historical development of trucking in the Mackenzie Valley, 
types of trucking services, volume of northbound commodity flow, 
line-haul operating costs, rates and revenues, and competition 
between modes. (MTC) 


Rakowski, James P. "Competition Between Railroads and Trucks." 


Traffic Quarterly, 30, (April 1976), 285-301, 


". . . This article analyzes the competitive performance of 
railroad and highway operations, based on market share data 
and cost information. Total freight-haul tonnages as well as 
those for specific commodities are investigated to ascertain 
modal share in relation to both length of haul and shipment 
Size veces. 


SULEL; VeHo; and Ebrahimi,.A. . "Modal eSpiitioterreigntstratlic.. 


dratfic Ouarterly, 26, (October 19/2); 575-588. 


The article covers rail and truck modal split in terms of 
commodity carried, size of shipment, length of haul and 
geographic area. It includes the application of regression 
models to the data. 


Taff, Charles A,, and Rodriguez, David. "An Analysis of Some Aspects 


Watson, 


of Operating Rights of Irregular Route Motor Common Carriers." 


transportation Journal, 15) (Winter /1975)),° 31-42. 


The study examines six classes of irregular route common 


. Carriers and indicates that this segment of the industry is 


becoming increasingly competitive. 


Peter L.; Hartwig, James C.; and Linton, William E,. 

"Factors Influencing Shipping Mode Choice for Intercity Freight: 
a Disaggregate Approach." Transportation Research Forum. 
Proceedings of the 15th “Annual..Meeting, October 10-12,' 1974, 

San Francisco, Cadiz: QxiEeord;eindsk = |Rachard Bs \Cross-Company, 
1974. pps 138-144% 


The paper concerns the "mode choice decision between truck and 
rail for the intercity movement of a manufactured good. ..." 
and includes a discussion of the variables on which data are 
required and analysis of the data, (JPT) 


Wyckoff, D, Daryl. Organizational Formality and Performance in the Motor- 


Carrier Industry. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath and Company, 
1974, 125 pages. 


The book concerns the regulated common motor carriers of general 
commodities and covers nature, structure and operations of the 
industry, discusses general models of organizational development 
Ste Sn aVL Gur, st COCO EEC MCCS wis Glia yols on) Cre Crerecn on 2onnlak 
organizational development procedures on the industry. 

(U of T HE 5623 W9) 
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IV. RATE-MAKING 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. Dept. of Research and Transport 
Economics, "Regulation of Motor Freight Transportation: a 
Quantitative Evaluation of Policy [by] James Sloss. Bell Journal 


of Economics and Management Science, Autumn 1970, Vol. 1, No. 2: 
an Analysis," [Washington, D.C.], n.d. 9 pages plus appendix. 


This paper discusses "questions concerning the data used by 

Mr. Sloss and the validity of the factors underlying the 
mathematical analysis", The firm of Harter Williams and Associates, 
Washington, D.C. was asked to evaluate the statistical and 
econometric methods used. This analysis is attached as Appendix A 
to the ATA analysis, (OTA) 


Archer Consulting Ltd. Tabulation of Motor Carriers Freight Rates. 
Ottawasc ic Ministry Of fixansport,; 91975. Ss vols; 


The report tabulates freight rates for 122 city pairs across 
Canada. (TDA HE 5635 .A6 A73) 


Barrett, Colin. The Theory and Practice of Carrier Rate-Making. Reprint 


from Transportation and Distribution Management, n.d, 16 pages. 


This pamphlet covers profit motive and value-of-service, costs 
and cost-based rates, collective rate-making, regulation and the 
zone of reasonableness, role of tariff bureaux, and shippers' 
rights. (MTG 380;5° 8275) 


Canadian Manufacturers' Association. History of Freigntynace: Changes aa 
Canada; a Chronoloyy of the Significant Adjustments in Domestic 
and International Prevgne Rates Implemented by Railways and 


Highway Carriers in Canada Between April 8, 1948 and March 1, 1971. 
froronto,i 071.1 644) pages: 


The report covers both rail and truck rates and indicates the 
difficulty in gathering motor carrier data because of the various 
jurisdictions under which trucking comes. The effective dates 
with particulars are given. 
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Centre de Productivite des Transports du Quebec. Study Concerning Truck 
Transportation and Economic Factors in the Province of Quebec. 
Prepared for the Quebec Tariff Bureau Inc. in reply to the 
IBI Group study, A Preliminary Examination of Truck and Transport 
Rates in Canada. N.p., January 1976. 35 pages. 


This report critiques the study by IBI and attempts to correct 
erroneous statements in that study. The report covers Montreal 
as the economic centre, evaluation of pickup and delivery costs 
in Quebec, distribution area and territories covered from the 
city of Montreal, comments on the methodology used in the IBI 
study, use of the ton-mile as a basis of comparison, and rate 
study in Quebec based on freight bills. (OTA) 


Davis, Grant M., and Sherwood, Charles S, Rate Bureaus and Antitrust 


Conflicts in Transportation: Public Policy Issues. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1975. 216 pages. 


This is an overview of rate bureaux in the railroad and regulated 
segment of the motor carrier industry and includes a discussion 
of the development of rate bureaux, the economic and procedural 
framework for conference rate-making, and an evaluation of 
rate-making. (Scott HE 195.5 U6 D38 1975) 


* Elliot, Dale. Tariff Bureau as Related to the Trucking Industry. N.p.: 
Nesp eaApraeLlo i. 


Fellmeth, Robert C, The Interstate Commerce Omission: the Public 
Interest and the ICC. New York: Grossman Publishers, 1970. 
423 pages. 


This is the Ralph Nader Study Group report on the ICC and 
transportation. Of particular interest are the chapters on 
rates and failure of enforcement. (U of T HE 206.2 F4) 


Goodman, L.S. "Recent Trends in Transport Rate Regulation." Michigan 
Law Review, 70 (June 1972), 1225-1278. 


The article describes "the trends in the [Interstate Conmerce] 
Commission's work during the 1960's in some of the areas of rate 
regulation that could not be settled by mere reference to costs, 
and in other areas of changing rate policy. | 2." It is also a 
repudiation of the claims made in The Interstate Commerce 
Omission. 


House, 
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R.K. "Regulation Under the National Transportation Act and the 
Conflict of Jurisdictional Authority." Paper presented at the 
Conference on Canadian National Transport Policy, May 23-25, 1972, 
York University, Downsview, Ont. 25 pages. 


The paper considers the dual regulation of transport by federal 

and provincial governments. It states that the effects of the 
National Transportation Act in attempting to eliminate cross- 
subsidization of traffic may give rise to changes in available 
transportation capacity and price, when integration with provincial 
regulations is imposed on competing carriers. (JPT) 


House, R.K. and Associates, Ltd. Tariff Bureaux in Canada. Ottawa; 


Ministry.of Transport, 2976.14 1 vol. 


Contents: Pt. 1: Tariff Bureaux: an Overview of Their Function 
and Operation. = Pt. 2: Description of Tariff Bureaux. The report 
examines eight tariff bureaux concerned with interprovincial and 
intra-provincial trucking rates. 


* IBI Group. A Preliminary Examination of Truck and Rail Transport Rates 


Jerman, 


in Canada. Ottawa: Ministry of Transport, September 1975. 


The truck data in this study are based on the Archer and Trimac 
reports: 


Rwk.¢ Constantin, J<A. = and Anderson; /RsD..5 “Rate Structure for 
Small Shipments: a Proposal and an Assessment of Users' 
Attitudes." Transportation Journal, 15 (Summer 1976), 48-57. 


Carriers are reluctant to keep up with the demand for small 
shipments because of the high costs. The article proposes a 
new rate structure taking into consideration four functional 
cost centres: pickup and delivery, platform, documentation and 
line haul. 


Munro, John M, "Regulation of Motor Freight Transportation: a Comment." 


Nips tise 20 pages. 


This is a critique of the Canadian analysis in James Sloss' 
article, "Regulation of Motor Freight Transportation: a 
Quantitative Evaluation of Policy", Bell Journal of Economics and 
Management Science, 1 (Autumn 1970), 327-366. (OTA) 
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Olson, J.E, "Price Discrimination by Regulated Motor Carriers." American 
Economic Review, 62 (June 1972), 395-402. 


The paper extends "the simple one-product model of price . 
discrimination to the motor common carrier freight industry 

in order to predict its rate structure under the assumption of 

monopoly price discrimination. The model is then tested using 

class rates of motor common carriers of general freight." 


Ontario, Ministry of Transportation and Communications. An Investigation { 


of Freight Rates and Related Problems, Northern Ontario: Executive 


Summary. Downsview, Ont., March 1976. 25 pages. | 


The report outlines twenty problem areas with recommendations. 
The review was to "isolate illogical transportation conditions 
that could lessen the competitive nature of Northern Ontario 
goods . . ." Various modes of transportation including trucking 
are included. Background Papers were prepared for this report. 
(MTC 380,52 On8TC 1976) 


Ontario Northland Transportation Commission. Ontario Northland 


Transportation Commission: Freight Rate Reductions, Toronto, 


June 1973." 25 pages, 


This report results from the announced freight rate reductions 

for a list of selected commodities on the provincially owned 
Ontario Northland Railway and Star Transfer, a trucking subsidiary 
of the ONTC, This action was taken to reduce consumer prices in 
Northeastern Ontario and to improve the competitive ability of 
northeastern manufacturers in southern markets. A list of the 
selected commodities and explanation of the methodology used in 
the study are included. (OTA) 


Palmer, John. "A Further Analysis of Provincial Trucking Regulation." 


Bell Journal of Economics and Management Science, 4 (Autumn 1973), 


655-664. 


Palmer examines similar work by J. Sloss and D. McLachlan in 

which they use "cross-sectional analysis to test the effects of 

different rate-regulatory schemes in different provinces on the 

average revenue per ton-mile in the Canadian trucking industry. 

This paper takes those authors to task for using econometric 

models which imply incorrect economic theory ..." ; 
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Prabhu, M.A. "Freight Rate Regulation in Canada." McGill Law Journal, 
v. 17, no. 2 (1971), 292-359, 


Pages 336 to 346 of this article cover regulation of highway 
transport, while the rest deals mainly with regulation of rail 
transport. This section discusses the need for and feasibility 
of regulation, and control of entry. 


"Rate Regulation: Who Needs It? We Do!" Truck Canada, 22 (May 1974), 
42-43, 45. 


The article outlines the pros and cons of rate regulation in 
Ontario as discussed at the 1974 Shipper-Carrier Conference, 


Sloss, James. "Regulation of Motor Freight Transportation: a 
Quantitative Evaluation of Policy," Bell Journal of Economics 


and Management Science, l (Autumn 1970), 327-366. 


"This study develops a way of using data to measure certain 

economic effects of transport regulation, particularly the rate 
effects associated with regulation of the motor carrier industry. .. . 
The study indicates that trucking charges are higher in the 

presence of regulation for both Canada and the U.S. 


Sloss, James. "The Regulation of Motor Freight Transportation in Canada: 
a Reappraisal of Policy." Paper presented at the Conference on 
Socioeconomic Experience Abroad, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Noy.) July 22-23, 1975. 30 pages. 


This is an update of the author's article "Regulation of Motor 
Freight Transportation: a Quantitative Evaluation of Policy" 
published in the Bell Journal of Economics and Management Science, 
Autumn 1970, (TDA @HE 199° ~C2°S56) 


Summerley, R.G. "Transportation and Regional Development: a Look at 
Northeastern Ontario." Roads and Transportation Association of 


Canada. Annual Conference Proceedings, September 22-26, 1974, 


Toronto. Ottawa, 1974. “pp. 180-196. 


The paper describes an experiment conducted in Northeastern 
Ontario during the summer of 1973 to determine the impact of 
freight pricing for both rail and truck modes. The study indicated 
that transport costs were generally not responsible fore the 
increased cost of consumer goods in the north. (MTC) 
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* Trimac Consulting Services Limited. Highway Freight Data for Selected 
City Pairs. Ottawa: Ministry of Transport, April 1975. 


Walter, C.K. "Measuring Pick-Up and Delivery Costs for Small Shipments." 
Transportation Journal, 14 (Fall 1974), 51-56. 


"One of the primary cost centers for trucking companies handling 
LTL traffic is their pick-up and delivery operations. This 
article describes a study of carrier pick-up and delivery costs 
and arrives at a method of measuring these costs for varying 
shipment sizes. ..." 


Woods, Douglas W., and Domencich, Thomas A. "Competition Between Rail and 
Truck in Intercity Freight Transportation." Transportation 
Research Forum. Proceedings of the 12th Annual Meeting, October 18-20, 
1971, Philadelphia, Pa.’ Oxford, Ind.: Richard B. Cross Company, 
LOih.. Pp.e2oe—2555 


The paper examines the effects of rate regulation on the current 
modal split, the value to shippers of superior truck service, cost 
comparisons, and the effect of truck traffic on highway 
expenditures. (U of T HE 1 T83 1971) 


V. SERVICE TO SMALL CENTRES 


* American Trucking Associations, Inc. Public Relations Dept. Small Town 
Blues. -Washington, D.C., 1976. 12 pages. 


"A survey of what effects deregulation of the American trucking 


industry would have on small communities and non-urban areas of 
the United States." 


Horosko, Andrew T., and Bergan, Arthur T. "Potential for Consolidation 


of the Saskatoon Based Common Carriers." Roads and Transportation 
Association of Canada. Annual Conference Proceedings: Some 


Papers from Unpublished Workshops, May 2-5, 1976, Quebec. 


Ottawa, 1976. pp. 5-28. 


", . . This paper presents the common terminal concept and 
discusses the effects implementation of this concept would have 
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on the pickup and delivery and interline operations of the for- 
hire common carriers in Saskatoon. . .." This project was 
undertaken by the Transportation Development Agency, the Ministry 
of State for Urban Affairs, Underwood McLellan and Associates Ltd., 
and the Transportation Centre at the University of Saskatchewan. 


(MTC) 


Ontario Lumber Manufacturers' Association. Brief Submitted on Behalf of 
the Ontario Lumber Manufacturers' Association to the Hon. John R. 
Rhodes, Minister of Transportation and Communications: Transportation 
Problems Facing the Lumber Industry [and] Amendments to the Public 
Commercial Vehicles Act and Regulations Thereunder. N.p., [1974.] 
14 pages. 


The brief outlines transportation problems of the lumber industry 
in Northern Ontario caused by the rapid development of the industry 
and corresponding lack of adequate transportation services. 
Amendments to the PCV Act are suggested. (OTA) 


Ontario Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Reply to the Brief Submitted 
by the Ontario Transport Association, Submitted on Behalf of the 
Ontario Lumber Manufacturers' Association to the Hon. John R. 
Rhodes, Minister of Transportation and Communications, Regarding 
Transportation Problems Facing the Lumber Industry fand] Amendments 
to the Public Commercial Vehicles Act and Regulations Thereunder. 
Nip... October.28;7 10/4. —Jrpages. 


OLMA maintains that the lumber industry requires continuing 
transportation service which is not provided by licenced carriers 
which are based in Southern Ontario. The problem of empty backhaul 
is examined. (OTA) 


Ontario. Ministry of Transportation and Communications. Truck Capacity 


Analysis Study (Northern Ontario Lumber Industry). Downsview, Ont., 
[1975?] 7 pages plus 5 figures. 


This analysis was undertaken by the Ontario Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications as a result of the Ontario Lumber Manufacturers' 
Association's request to rescind PCV licence requirements. In 
general, the results of the study show that there is adequate 

service for the transportation of lumber with the possible exception 
of Northeastern Ontario (Cochrane, Timiskaming and the portion of 
Nipissing north of North Bay). (OTA) 


Ontario Trucking Association. Submission by Ontario Trucking Association 


Sparks, 


Sparks, 


to the Hon. John R. Rhodes, Minister of Transportation and 
Communications in Reply to the Brief of the Ontario Lumber 
Manufacturers' Association on the Deregulation of the Trucking 
of Lumber and Associated Products. Rexdale, Ont., October 17, 
1974. 13 pages plus appendices. 


The submission affirms OTA's opposition to relaxing government 
control of trucking because of the threat of bankruptcy to 
regulated carriers and lack of concern for the public interest. 
OTA maintains that there is sufficient truck transportation to 
accommodate service to the lumber industry. This brief analyzes 
inaccuracies in the OLMA's brief and deals with the consequences 
of deregulation. (OTA) 


Gordon A., and Salloum, Doug D. Increases in Expenses and 


Revenues for General Merchandise Carriers in Saskatchewan, 
1971-1974. Saskatoon, Sask.: The Transportation and Geotechnical 
Group, Dept. of Civil Engineering, University of Saskatchewan, 
1974. 37 pages. 


The study is presented in three parts: "(1) an analysis of the 
distribution of total operating expenses, increases in operating 
expenses and the effect of these increases on total operating 
expenses (2) an analysis of revenue-generating characteristics 
of general merchandise carriers, rate increases and effect of 
rate increases on revenues and (3) a comparison of increases in 
operating costs with the increases in revenue resulting from 
increases in rates." Although the study does not deal with 
service to specific rural areas of the province, it implies that 
many of the for-hire trucking firms servicing rural areas are 
experiencing financial difficulties. (OTA) 


Gordon A., and Shaw, Michael F. "Saskatchewan Motor Carrier 
Freight Transportation: Its Development and Role." Roads and 
Transportation Association of Canada. Annual Conference 


Proceedings: Theme Sessions, september 22-26, 21975, Calgary. 


Ottawa, 1975. pp. 241-264. 


This paper concerns the importance of trucking to the province 

of Saskatchewan and considers the problem of servicing sparsely 
populated areas as a result of the withdrawal of less-than-carload 
rail service to rural regions. (JPT) 
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VI. EMPTY BACKHAUL 


Miller, E. “Effects of Regulation on Truck Utilization." Transportation 
vournal,™13s (Fall%1973), 5-14. 


The article discusses empty backhaul and mentions previous studies. 
It specifies various types of trucks and differences between 
private and for-hire carriage. 


U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission. A Preliminary Assessment of Empty 
Miles Traveled by Selected Regulated Motor Carriers. Prepared by 
C. Anthony Bisselle, The MITRE Corporation. Washington, D.C., 
1976. 90 pages. 


"This report presents a preliminary assessment of the empty 
mileage problem for motor carriers of property. Six large 
carriers were interviewed - two each from the categories of 
general freight, petroleum products, and household goods. The 
information gathered concerns the percentage of empty miles 
experienced annually, reasons for the empty miles as well as for 
circuitous miles, and fuel consumption rates for empty and loaded 
CrUucKs tees 


VII. ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF RECIPROCITY 


Automotive Transport Association of Ontario. Public Commercial Vehicle 
Licence Fees: a Submission by the Automotive Transport Association 
of Ontario for the Consideration of Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., 
Minister of Transportation and Communications. Rexdale, Ont., 
September 1, 1973. 25 pages. 


In response to the government's increase in PCV fees, the Association 
requests that the fees cover the costs of administering and enforcing 
the PCV Act. The brief deals with the impact of the PCV licence 

fee on for-hire carriers. (OTA) 
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Belanger, Gilles J. Presentation on Reciprocity Made to the Select 


Committee on Highway Transportation of Goods. N.p., August 25, 
1976. 13 pages. 


The paper discusses interprovincial and international (Canada-U.S.) 
reciprocity and includes a section on Ontario laws providing for 
reciprocal privileges. The author suggests a tax sharing 
agreement as a solution (i.e. proration of sales tax, fuel tax 

and registration fees according to the miles driven in each 
jurisdiction). (OTA) 


"CTA Outlines Plan for Uniformity for Sizes & Weights . . . Licence 
RECEDEOCLEY "ya truck /Canada, 21 >(Julyslo73)jeke, 20) 622-250 


Includes a discussion of a proposed licence reciprocity agreement. 


Lawrie, M. "Canadian Trucking Industry Sees Need for Uniform Fuel Tax 
System." Bus and Truck Transport, 50 (August 1974), 18-20. 


A discussion of fuel tax problems especially for extra-provincial 
truckers. 


"OTA Discusses Fuel Tax with Revenue Minister." Truck Canada, 24 
(Apri t,.1976);,5.228 


Methods of applying the diesel fuel tax are discussed. 


Private Carrier Conference. Reciprocity Guide for Private Motor Carriers. 
1975 ed.» Washington, @D<C.4, 19752. l2afpages: 


A comprehensive state-by-state (including Canadian provinces) 
list of regulations, fuel purchase laws, mileage taxes, Erip 
permits, excess size and weight permits, and registration 
requirements. MTC Library has the 1972-73 edition. 


U.S. Dept. of Transportation. Federal Highway Administration. 
Effects of Current State Licensing, Permit, and Fee Requirements 
on Motor Trucks Involved in Interstate Commerce. Prepared by 
Midwest Research Institute. Washington, D.C., 1975. 128 pages 
and appendices. 


", . . The report concentrates on four categories of legalization 
requirements, namely: vehicle registration fees, motor fuel 
taxes, third structure taxes, and public utilities commission 


YB Hs 


Barker, 


Conroy, 


Dicer, 


permits. The study found that each State typically requires 
two to four items of clearance for Interstate truck passage, 
and that from State to State, compliance procedures and fees 
differ substantially. . .." Interviews were used extensively 
to collect the data. (MTC” PB 241 983 pc) 


ECONOMICS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF MOTOR CARRIER FIRMS 


B.C. @ Private Trucking: “ds It Right tor Your Company? 
Busvand Truck "Transport, 50: (March 1974)",- 16-21. 


The discussion concerns distribution management, utilization of 
equipment, costs and profits. 


R.G. "Capital Requirements of the Motor Carrier Industry." 
Transportation Research Forum. Proceedings of the llth Annual 
Meeting, October 22-24, 1970, New Orleans, La. Oxford, Ind.: 
Richard Cross Company, L970.) Top. 267—27 7, 


The paper outlines the financial status of the American trucking 
industry, reasons for this position and possible suggestions for 
improving- it. > (Mie) 


Gary N. "Economies of Scale and Motor Carrier Optimum Size." 
Quarterly Review of Economics and Business, 11 (Spring 1971), 
31-375 


This is a general approach to the issue of economies of scale 
and motor carrier optimum size. The author mentions two 
previous studies. He examines factors leading to economies 
and diseconomies of scale and concludes that the optimum size 
may be larger than expected because of the trend to mergers. 


The Elements of Private Carriage. Reprint from Transportation and 


Distribution Management, 1970. 30 pages. 


The article deals with advantages and disadvantages of private 
carriage in the U.S., laws regarding private carriage and traffic 
balance. A supplement entitled "The Choice of Leasing" by 
William B. Wagner is included. (MTC 388.324 E1.26) 
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Hoekenga, Earl N. "The ‘Sum of Money' Needed to Provide the Capacity to 
Render Service." Transportation Research Forum. Proceedings of 
the 13th Annual Meeting, November 8-10, 1972, Denver, Colo. 
Oxford, Ind.: Richard B. Cross Company, 1972. pp. 163-170. 


The article deals with the financial status of the motor carrier 
industry and the undertaking of the "Sum of Money" Project with 
a view to improving the industry's financial position as a 
result of the ICC's revenue-need criteria. (JPT) 


Johnson, James C. "An Analysis of the 'Small-Shipments' Problem with 
Particular Attention to Its Ramifications on a Firm's Logistical 
System." ICC Practitioners’ Journal, (July-August 1972), 646-666. 


The paper examines the nature of the small shipments problem, 
its significance from the business firm's logistical point, oF 
view, and proposed and optimum solutions. 


Johnson, James C. "The Small-Shipments Problem: Fact or PLCeron?- 
IcC Practitioners' Journal, (March-April 1973), 291-307. 


The article reports on a survey of carriers and shippers 
regarding the nature of the small shipments problem and proposed 
solutions. Results of the survey indicate that the problem is 
less severe than previously thought. 


Johnson, Martha. Improving Motor Truck Social, Environmental, and 
Economic Utilization: a Literature Review. Detroit, Mich.: 
Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association, 1975. 113 pages. 


The report covers the business literature for 1973, 1974 and 

the first six months of 1975 and attempts to objectively present 
the various sides of major issues and suggests area for further 
research. Topics covered are economic regulation, better 
utilization of equipment, logistics improvement, highways and 
roads, the environment, financing, and the driver environment 
and vehicle safety. Coverage is American. (OTA) 


Kneafsey, James T. Transportation Economic Analysis. Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C. Heath and Company, 1975. 418 pages. 


This book deals with the economic theory of the firm as applied to 
the transportation industry. The author outlines various oligopoly 
models for transportation markets and discusses the objectives of 
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and the economics of scale within it are included. (U of T HE TSTeKS 7) 


* Koenker, Roger W. The Estimation of Input Demand Functions and the 


Lawrie, 


Levine, 


Miller, 


Murphy, 


Relative Economic Efficiency of Regulated Trucking Firms. 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Michigan, 1974. 130 pages. 


"A system of input demand equations serves as a convenient 
reduced form statistical model for empirical micro-economic 
studies of production. . . ." For complete abstract, consult 
Dissertation Abstracts International, Volume 35/05-A, page 2491. 


M., and Bailey, A. "Leasing is Looming Larger." Truck Canada, 
21m (Rugust- 1973), "195622, 24=27. 


A discussion of the current situation of leasing and comparison 
of leasing and buying. 


Harvey A. "Supporting Motor Carrier Revenue Need; What the 
Future Holds!" Transportation Research Forum. Proceedings of 
the 13th Annual Meeting, November 8-10, 1972, Denver, Colo. 
Oxfordy Ind’: Skrcnard B- Cross Company, 1972. «pp. 171-1387. 


The paper traces "the historical development of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's revenue-need criteria for motor carriers", 
discusses "how carriers reacted to such criteria, speculates as 
to what the future criteria may (or at least should) be", and 
raises "the issues facing both motor carriers and the regulators 
if such criteria are developed". (JPT) 


Mark S. Motor Carrier Terminal Location in Chicago Region: 


a-Staft Technital Report] Chicago, Tll.: Chicago Area 


Transportation study, 1974." 215° pages: 


Originally presented as the author's thesis, Northwestern 
University, it attempts to "establish the primary criteria 
considered when choosing a motor carrier terminal designed 
to handle intercity less-than-truckload (LTL) shipments." 
(Scott HE 5634 C4 M54 1974) 


R.L. "Private or For-Hire?" Distribution Worldwide, 74 
(September 1975), 39-41. 


The article deals with the pros and cons of private and public 
carriage. 
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Oi, Walter. Y..,..and.Hurter, Arthur. P.»~Jr..- “Economics of Private: Truck 


Transportation. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1965. 365 pages. 


Research performed for the Transportation Center, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. The work covers the growth of 
highway transportation, private truck fleets of large shippers 
(1939-1961), industrial and regional incidence of private 
trucking, firm size and feasibility, costs of highway 
transportation, value-of-service component in rail freight 
revenues, and an empirical analysis of the private carriage 
option. Much of the data was obtained from a survey of shippers 
conducted in 1962 by the Transportation Center. The data were 
analyzed using an economic model of vertical integration which 
assumes that proprietary trucking will be employed by a firm 
whenever it is profitable for the firm. (MTC 388.324 0) 


“Private Trucking Report." Canadian Transportation and Distribution 


Rutter, 


Shrock, 


Management, 75 (December 1972), 15-21. 


Several articles comprise the report which deals with the 
advantages, disadvantages and costs of private trucking. 


Kenneth James. The Locations and Relocations of Class "A" 
Common Carrier Terminals in the City of London, 1950-1975. 
Submitted in fulfillment of the requirements of Geography 490, 
Dept. of Geography, University of Western Ontario, 1976. 

63 pages. 


The thesis deals with terminal operations and facilities, spatial 
distribution of terminals within the city of London (mapped for 
five year intervals), and factors that affect the location of 
terminals. Answers to the questionnaire (Appendix II) were used 
to compile the data. (OTA) 


D.L. "Motor Carrier Cost Analysis: the Next Step." ICC 
Practitioners' Journal, (July-August 1975), 572-587. 

", . . Included in this presentation are: (1) a discussion of 
the general problem of cost determination as related to motor 
Carrier operation, (2) a description of both early and recent 
developments in the literature on motor carrier costs, (3) an 
analysis of potential solutions to the problem and difficulties 
encountered in their implementation, and (4) a discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages arising from the adoption of a 
modified cost analysis system. ..." 
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Sigg, Bernard V. "The Economic Efficiency of Private Motor Transportation." 
Transportation Research Forum. Proceedings of the 15th Annual 
Meeting, October 10-12, 1974, San Francisco, Calit. “Oxtord, Iind.: 
Richard B. Cross Company, 1974. pp. 439-442. 


The paper examines the relative costs of private and for-hire 
motor carriage and identifies the empirical economic efficiencies 
of private motor transportation. It concludes that the average 
private carrier is more efficient. (JPT) 


Silberman, Irwin H. The "Sum of Money": an Assessment of the Financial 
Posture and Revenue Needs of Motor Common Carriers of General 
Freight. Washington, D.C.: Regular Common Carrier Conference, 
1975. 33 pages. 


The report updates an earlier report having the same title and 
published in April 1973. The objectives of the research were 

"to document the financial profile of the industry; to develop 
meaningful criteria for measuring the performance of the industry; 
and to relate those criteria to the issues of revenue needs and 
required earnings levels". The report covers 1968 to 1972. (OTA) 


Stuessy, Dwight. "Cost Structure of Private and For-Hire Motor Carriage." 
Transportation Journal, 15 (Spring 1976), 40-48. 


The paper explains why private motor carriage has a cost advantage 
over for-hire carriage in the small shipment/short haul range. 


* ‘Stuessy, Dwight. The Economic Determinants of Private Trucking. 
Ph.D. thesis, George Washington University, 1973. 219 pages. 


"This study identifies and quantitatively verifies economic 
reasons for the existence of private truck operations. .. .- 

The study theorizes that private trucking is the result of profit 
Maximizing behavior on the part of shippers. . - , aFrorr complete 
abstract, consult Dissertation Abstracts International, Volume 
34/09-A, page 5443. 


Taff, Charles A. Commercial Motor Transportation. 5th ed. Cambridge, Maas 
Cornell Maritime Press, 1975. 559 pages. 


Planned as a textbook for courses in motor transportation and 
carrier management, the book deals with highways and highway 
financing, equipment, types of operations, localized and 
specialized carriers, economics of commercial motor transportation, 
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financing motor carrier operations, management and operations, 
labour relations, terminal operations, claims, insurance, motor 
freight classification, rates, and regulation. (MTC 388.3 
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Tett, W.A. "Financial Considerations in Planning for Private Motor 
Transportation." Transportation Journal, 12 (Winter 1972), 20-27. 


The article covers capital budget, planning capital acquisitions 
and leasing as an alternative to buying. 


Voorhees, Alan M. and Associates. Freight Terminal Characteristics 
Related to Ground Transportation Access. East St. Louis, I1l.: 
East-West Gateway Coordinating Council, 1970. 62 pages. 


This study concerns the impact of freight terminals on the 

highway transportation system, and is the second phase of the 
terminal facilities study. Data and information collected in 

the first phase, entitled Terminal Facilities Inventory, completed 
in August 1969, were used to develop the second phase. The study 
covers truck and trailer-on-flat-car terminals, terminal area 
characteristics, and traffic demand characteristics. (MTC 388.33 V) 


Vreeland, Barrie. Private Trucking from A to Z. 2ded. New York: 
Shippers Conference of Greater New York, 1969. 434 pages. 


The book covers the main aspects of private trucking based on 
the author's experience. It includes legal issues, owning 
versus leasing, taxes, licences, reciprocity, and control and 
Management of private motor transport expenses. (MTC 388.324 
V957 1969) 


Wild, Stan. "Sell Your Fleet and Leave the Trucking to Us." Canadian 


Transportation and Distribution Management, 79 (May LOTS) a, 
40-42, 44. 


The article presents the advantages of contract trucking in 
terms of service, costs, fleets. and drivers. 


Wright, R.D. "An Industrial Dynamics Implementation: Growth Strategies 


for a Trucking Firm." Sloan Management Review, 13 (Fall 1971), 
71-86. 


"This paper describes the development and application of an 
industrial dynamics model in a trucking firm. The study 
concentrated on factors thought to dominate potential growth. 
Changes in the firm's operating policies were suggested and 
implemented successfully. Resultant improvement in sales, profits, 
service levels, and capacity utilization validated the model's 
PrEdLCcCevoOns. A. ae 


Wyckoff, D. Daryl. "Which Truckers Compete With Us?" Modern Railroads, 


29 (November 1974), 65-67. 


A discussion of the operating differences of the common carrier, 
the owner-operator and the private carrier, and a brief analysis 
of competition among the three types of truckers and with the 
railroad. 


Wyckoff, D. Daryl, and Maister, David H. The Owner-Operator, Independent 


Trucker. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath and Company, 1975. 
166 pages. 


The book examines the role of the owner-operator in the motor 
carrier industry, components of the owner-operator expenses 
(i.e. revenue, capital expenses, maintenance, licences and 
permits, driver's payment), the owner-operator as a competitor, 
legal issues, and the "shut-down" in late 1973 and early 1974. 
(U of: T) > HES5623 4W92) 


IX. SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Canada. 


Transport Commission. Econometric Forecasting Unit, and Zohar 
Associates. "Freight Transport Demand: an Econometric Study." 
Transportation Research Forum. Proceedings of the 16th Annual 
Meeting, November 3-5, 1975, Toronto. Oxford, Ind.: Richard B. 
CrossiCompany,21975. “pp. 63-71. 


This technical article outlines the development of a detailed 
econometric model which will provide conditional forecasts of 
transportation flows given a set of assumptions regarding the 
state ot the economy. (JPT) 
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* Cherry, Russell C. Jr. Production, Demand and Investment in Regulated 
Trucking: an Econometric Study. Ph.D. thesis, Brown University, 
1972: “106 pages. 


"The thesis is a theoretical and empirical comparison of the 

effects of regulation by operating ratio and rate of return 

regulation. A brief look at industry characteristics is followed 

in subsequent chapters by extensive development of mathematical 

models of regulation. . . ." For complete abstract, consult ! 
Dissertation Abstracts International, Volume 33/08-A, page 3889. 


Ellison, T.D. "Trucking Rates and Regional Development: a National 
Viewpoint." Roads and Transportation Association of Canada. 
Annual Conference Proceedings, September 22-26, 1974, Toronto. 
Gttawa, 2974." “pp. Bor 21G9 


The main discussion concerns various factors in regional 
development and collection of supporting data. Transportation 
needs were then determined following an optimal market distribution 
network which was compared to the existing situation. (MTC) 


Sloss, J. "The Demand for Intercity Motor Freight Transport: a 
Macroeconomic Analysis." Journal of Business, 44 (January 1971), 
62-68. 


". . . One purpose [of the paper] is to test a hypothesis that 
increases and decreases in the volume of goods or services 
demanded of an entire industry are dependent on the same factors 
which normally account for changes in demand for the output of 

a single firm, in accordance with the postulates of micro- 
economic theory. The second purpose is to develop a method 

for estimating the requirements for additional highway facilities 
to meet the anticipated growth of the commercial trucking 
industry. ets 


X. INTERMODAL TRANSPORT 


Bailey, A. “Trucking's New Role in Intermodal Transportation." Truck 
Canada, 21 (September 1973), 32-34. 


A discussion on Containers. 
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Lieb, Robert C. Freight Transportation: gra Study of Federal Intermodal. 
Ownership Policy. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1972. 224 pages. 


The study presents "a comprehensive legal and economic analysis 

of the concept of intermodal ownership" based on the U.S. situation. 
Limited to domestic freight transportation, the study concerns all 
modes of transportation with the emphasis on common CareLage. 

More specifically, the study examines the nature of intermodal 
coordination and outlines alternative policies, traces the 
development of regulations governing ownership, and analyzes 

the effects of existing ownership policies on the domestic 
transportation system. (MTC 380.5 L621) 


Morash, E.A., and Hille, S.J. "The Potential of Fuel Savings Through the 


Increased Use of U.S. Rail Piggyback." Logistics and Transportation 
Review) Vv. l0,0 no. 3. (1974), 267-275. 


"This article explores the feasibility of shifting intercity 
movements from truck to rail piggyback to conserve fuel. While 
such shifts have often been suggested this study indicates that 
they are not feasible. "Less potential growth for 
piggyback traffic and less potential fuel savings are predicted. 


Reebie Associates. An Improved Truck/Rail Operation: Evaluation ora 


Selected Corridor; Final Report. Washington, D.C.: Dept. of 
Transportation, Federal Highway Administration, 1975. 245 pages. 


The report deals exclusively with a single corridor: Los Angeles 
to Portland with Sacramento as an intermediate point. It covers 
estimates of traffic diversions to an improved intermodal 
operation; impact of diversion on carriers, shippers and labour; 
and the impact of diversion on highway programs. The results 
show that an improved intermodal service could have a significant 
impact on motor carriers specializing in full trailer load 
service, while the impact on LTL regular route common carrier 
truckers would be modest. Savings in terms of time and money 
were also predicted. (OTA) 


Romoff, Harvey M. "Multi-Modal Transportation, Some Comments Based on 
the Canadian Experience." Transportation Research Forum. 
Proceedings of the llth Annual Meeting, October 22=24, “1970, 
New Orleans, La. Oxford, Ind.: Richard B. Cross Company, 1970. 
pp. 177-184. 


The article discusses the advantages of multi-modal ownership. 
Canadian Pacific is cited as an example 
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XI. 


LABOUR IN THE MOTOR CARRIER INDUSTRY 


Arnold, Thomas R. The Teamsters Union as a Determinant of the Structure 


of the Trucking Industry. Ph.D. thesis, Syracuse University, 
1970. | -L93spages.- 


"This dissertation examines the effect of collective bargaining 

on the structure of industry. More specifically, it attempts to 
determine whether or not the process of collective bargaining 

can, under given conditions, reduce the amount of competition 

in an industry. . .." For complete abstract, consult Dissertation 
Abstracts International, Volume 31/11-A, page 5609. 


Canadian Trucking Association. Submission by Canadian Trucking Association 


on Behalf of the Extra-Provincial “For-Hire" Trucking Industry to 


the Commission of Inquiry into Hours of Work Standards Pursuant 
to Part III of the Canada Labour Code. Ottawa, 1974. 
avo. 


An update of the 1971 report. (OTA) 


Canadian Trucking Association. Submission by Canadian Trucking Association 


on Behalf of the Extra-Provincial Trucking Industry to C.A.L. 


Murchison, ESQ., Q.C., Commissioner, Commission of Inguiry into 
Hours of Work Under the Canada Labour Code. Ottawa, 1971. 1 vol. 


The purpose of the submission is to bring to the Commission's 
attention some of the economic and operational characteristics of 
the for-hire trucking industry. The submission deals with various 
issues regarding safety (ethics of safe operation, safety programs 
conducted by the industry, the fatigue phenomena, and the Canada 
Motor Transport Hours of Work Regulations) and includes a study 
entitled Characteristics of the Hours of Work in the Extra- 
Provincial Trucking IndustrysSinces 1968. | -‘Thesstudyscovers extent 
of public interest in the trucking industry, nature of the industry, 
provincial legislation, highway and city drivers, dockmen and 
yardmen, maintenance workers, and dispatchers. Appendix A to the 
study gives statistical summaries, while Appendix B gives comments 
from selected questionnaires. Appendix C contains the CTA 
guestionnaire. (MTC. «331 5259776 S16TASLOLE) 
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McKechnie, Graeme. The Trucking Industry. Ottawa: Privy Councis OLirce, 
1968. 132 pages. 


Draft Study prepared for Task Force on Labour Relations. The 
study gives an overview of industrial relations in the Canadian 
trucking industry with emphasis on Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia. Goals of labour and management, and the collective 
bargaining system are discussed. (Ad. St. Can 1 P36.4.D72 -551) 


XII. URBAN TRUCKING 


Bates, Malcolm V. Goods Movement by Truck in the Central Area of Selected 
Canadian Cities. Prepared for the Canadian Trucking Association. 
Rexdale, Ont.: Automotive Transport Association Of Ontario, 1971. 
197 pages. (JPT) 


Bates, Malcolm V. The Trucking Industry and Urban Development. Toronto: 
Smith Transport Limited, 1968. 119 pages. (TOA HF 1040.9 .C2 B37 


Canada. Dept. of the Environment. Air Pollution Control Directorate. 


Canadian Urban Trucking Study. Ottawa: Information Canada, 1975. 
114 pages. (JPT) 


Canada. Transportation Development Agency, and Lea, N.D. & Associates Ltd. 
Profile of Urban Goods Flow in Calgary Alberta. Montreal: 
Transportation Development Agency, February 1975. 1 vol. 

(TDA HF 1040.9'7.C26C35) 


Lea, N.D. & Associates Ltd. Improvements Attainable Through Trucking. 


Technical Memorandum to An Evaluation of Urban Transport Efficiency 


in Canada. Ottawa: Ministry of Transport, December 1970. 


Lea, N.D. & Associates Ltd. Urban Goods Movement in Canadian Cities, Phase 
Montreal: Transportation Development Agency, October 19722 1) vol. 
(TDA HF 1040.9 .C2 L43) 


Metropolitan Toronto Transportation Plan Review. Performance and Impact of 
Land Use and Transportation Alternatives, Year 2000: Analysis of 


Truck Movements. Report 63-5. Toronto, 1975. 43 pages. (JPT) 
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Metropolitan Toronto Transportation Plan Review. strengths and Weaknesses 


Ob ene Current Metropolitan Toronto Traneportation Syvseem; 











Part 4: Goods Movement. Report’ 21. Toronto, [1973.] 15 pages. 





University of Calgary. Institute for Transportation Studies. Urban 
Commodity Flow Data Collection: Final Report. Montreal: 


Transportation Development Agency, October 1973. 218 pages. 
(MTC. 388. 41324¢ 12750. ITS ac 1973) 


Vandenberge, Marc H. Consolidation of Urban Shipments. Bvanston, Til.: 
Northwestern University, Transportation Center, 1973. 59 pages. 
\UsOn Ting. HE oG2z. Vso) 


Wilbur Smith and Associates. Motor ix ucksvamn: tlie Metropolis. New Haven, 
€onmn.; 19692" © 208, mages. (MTC me Ge=s 24 Ww) 
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FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION AND TRUCKING: 


A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY BOOKS, REPORTS, PAMPHLETS. 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
American trucking and the energy crisis. 2d. rev. 
Washangton,..D,C., 1973,,10-p..(380.5 Am35Ta Lo 73) 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
American trucking trends...Wash.,D.C., Library has: 
POCO, J6l, eto se = Lo6o. 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
Highways, trucks and new industry. 1963. lllp. 
(388.324 A). 


Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Motor truck facts. Detroit. Library has: 1957 - 1973 (incomplete) 
(629.224 Au82). 


Automotive Transport Association of Ontario. 

A study of public commercial vehicle operations in Ontacao. = 
A submission by the ATA to the Ontario Highway Transport Board. 
Toronto, 1965. 61 p. (388.3 Aus) 


Barrett, Colin. 

The theory and practice of carrier rate-making. Reprint from 
Transportation and Distribution Management, Wed. Lo Dp. (ecole Z4 
B27S). 


Beesley, M.E. 
Urban transport: studies in economic policy. London, Fng., 
Butterworths 1973. 413 p. (350.875 B392 1973) 


Belanger, Gilles. 

Research project concerning the possibility of developing a 
reciprocal agreement on commercial vehicle licenses between the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Toronto, York University, Transport 
Centre, 19715 *i4l p. (388.309 341 1971) 


Bergen, Blanton, P. 
The elements of contract carriage. Wash., D.C., Traffic 
Service Corp., 1972. 31 p. (388.324 B453 1972) 


Calgary. University. Institute for Transportation Studies. 
The urban commodity flow data collection project: final report. 
Calgary, Alta., Oct. 1973. 218 p. (388.413, 24C 1275U ifs UC 1973) 


Battalle Memorial Institute. 
Urban goods movement program design Final Report. Columbus, 
Onio. dune 1972. 144 p. {USCA = 1172 PE 218"— 299). 
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California, (State). Public Utilities Commission. 
General freight vehicles use hour survey statewide and by 
joint council areas: report 536-3. San "rancisco, Calif., 1975. 


38 p. (388.324 C128sPUC 1973) 


Califcrnia. University. Institute of Transportation and Prat Tee 
Engineering. 
Commercial vehicle taxation in California:Reference supple- 
men. Galifornia, Dept. of Motor Vehicles, Feb. 197c. 1 vol. 
(350.724 c128U) 


Canada. Air pollution Control Directorete. 
Canadian urban trucking study. Ottawa, Department of the 
Environment, Nov. 1974. 114 p. (620.8 C1S5APCD EPS Cay TELA) 


Canada. Ministry of Transport. 
An interim report on freight transportation in Caneda. 
Otvane, Jwie-1975., 55° Pp- (80 .509 C16T 1975) 


Canada. Ministry of Transport. 

™ransportation policy: no. 3, Background paper, transporta- 
tion policy, freight rate proposal and a Ga OU eS. teens 
(4861509 C16). 207 5a) 


Canada. Transport Ccmmission. 
The Canadian trucking industry: issues arising out of current 
information. Ottawa, 1975. 79 p. (380.511 C16TC ESAB 75-5; 


Canada. Transport Commission. 
Me economies basis for transport subsidies. Ottawa, 1975. 
50 ». (380.511 C16TC ESAB 75-4) 


Caress Transpor. Commission. 
rederal regulation of transcort in Canada. Prepared for the 
Caer Gon eu om Coue 1 e Ore Ue wl Foo Sac Lote) 2) 


Carncca. ransport Comniss. om. 

report of the Hon. Minister of Transport pursuant to nis 
requess of July 14, 1974, under the provis:ons of Section ge Ou 
the Jztional Transportation Act. Ottawa, 1973. 25D. See ae 
CIS 2073) 


Cfonda, Transport Conrissiom. 
Some lessc.s from traispo:s ueregulatiom in Canada. VJviawa, 
DOG Oly evs wh CCI ORB =) 


Carcdc.. «Vranscort. Commiss zon . 
Study on international combined vrunsport of zoods e¢nvention. 
Stvawa, 1975. 154 p. (330.511 C16TC ESAE 75-3) 
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Canaca. Transport Commission. 
Transport demand elasticities. Ottawa, 1975. 27 p. 
(380.511 C16TC ESAB 75-10) 


Canadian Institute of Guided Ground Transport. 

Canadian freight transport data base. Rev. ed. Kingston, 
Ont., Queen's Univ., May 1973. -7 p. (its Research report, 73-5) 
(48075) Ci) 


Canadram Resourcecon,, Ltd. 

The impact of energy futures on the Canadian transportation 
sector. Prepared for The Futures Research Group of The Transpor- 
tation Development Agency. Vancouver, Oct. 1973. 348 p. 

(386 .50971 C16R 1973) 


Canadian Trucking Associations. 
Goods movement by truck in the central area of selected 
Canadian cities. Ottawa, 1970. 197 p. (388,324 C165) 


Canadian Trucking Associations. 
The trucking industry and the next 25 years: a submission to 
the Royal Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects, 195/. Ottawa, 
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Chicago Area Transportation Study. 
“reight facility compendium, network... projections... plans. 
Chicaso. ill. 072 OO pe 550 5204521972) 


Chicazo. University Research Center. 
Truck costs — a comparison of private ownership and f 1l-service 
leastae.s CUnicaco, 1965." 42°). 


Dempsey, Edward J. 
Me why andshow of private truck operations. Birmingham, Ale ss 
Saunders Leasing System, 1972. 24 p. (388.324 D399) 


Drake Sheahan/Stewart Dougall, Inc. 
Case studies of private motor carriage: finai report. New 
NOUS tie eae NOUS, LO 7. (USGR-980, PB 27 ATO) 


Eastor., James 
Transportation of freight <«. the year 2000, with particular 
-eferences to the Great Lakes area, Detroit, Detroit Edison Co., 


Poe). 920 oe (peOes wey) 





Eur? + 2n Conterence of Ministers of Transport. 

Me benefits and costs (at the national level) of gove:nment 
inte vention in the nomaal process of setting freight transport 
prices. Report of the 22nd Round Table on Transport Economics, Paris, 
Mare Waa=IGwnO7s. Paris, oy. WOOD, (380,51) Bu7t CMiss 22a 1973) 
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Great Britain. Dept. of the Environment. 
Operating costs in road freight transport. London, n.d. 
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Highway carriers guide 1975. Don Mills, Southam Business 
Publications. (388.3 H538) 


Highway Research Board. 
Preight transportation: 9 reports. Washington, D.C., 1965. 
126 p.. (Hewes Record, no.o2) 


Highway Research Board. 
Freight transportation economics: 4 reports. Washington, 
DCs .. (UG/s ses be pike. Necora, nog) 


Highway Researen Board. 
Upbam commodity Tiow,. Washington, ...297 lum COA D. 
(Hoek ct sO. Reve Gs.bcOy) 


Institute of Traffic Engineers. 
Goods transportation am Urbaiy areas. y 55 Deal intomnar oneal 
reporc, no. 1) (300.4 Invik ar) 


interstate Conmerce Comnission. 

Cos of brensportine frezent by Class.l and Class If motor 
common carriers of general commcdities, by regions or territories 
for the year 10/1, Washinevon, 0.0... WU .2.s GOVEIMMenL. Printings 


Offi ee, 197 5.” 208 bern 0 8 7o4 InocG nO 7 Si) 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Lease and interchange of vehicles - trip leasing: ex . arte 
Oo. lad=45.° (sub,. no. 4)... Washimeton, aig€ . 7.29075... 40. p. 
30.574 Inece: 2075) 


Kneaisey, James T. 
Transportation economic analysis. Toronto, [.C. Heath, 
Lex1i1g¢t0n Books, 1975. 418 p. (580.511 K73 1975) 





Lee NODer Ca. 
“relight transportation: a study of federal intermodal cwner— 
shi policy. wew Yor’, Praeger, 1972. -224 po (400.5.1621) 


Macican-Hunte.i Researc:. Bureau. 

purvey of Uruce Tléeet operations Mn Caneds. Prepared ter 
Bus and Truck Trensport/Transport Commercial. 1971. 38 p. 
(385.324 M223) 
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Reflections on the role of motor carriers in Canada under 
the Draft Convention on the International Combined Transport of 
Goods (TCM Convention). Toronto, Freight Claims Bureau, Automo- 
tive Transport dissn, of Ont,., nid. o47 pe. (560752 6225) 


National Association of Regulatory Utility Commissioners. 
Compiled questionnaire on the economic regulation of truck-— 
ingce “Washinevon,. 0.0. Dec, WO aan op. hooceoa Ngan SLOTS) 


New Zealand. Ministry of Transport. 
Truek yoperatang fcosts. 1975..- Wellington, No.2. > (360154 
N42Z toc) 


Northwestern University. Transportation Center. 
>rivate and unregulated carriage: selected papers presented 
atea 2-day conference. = Evanston, D1)... 19652.) 155. (335-768) 


Oi, Walter-Y. jrand, Hurter, here Ps 
BCONOMECS OL Private Lick Cransportvation, Dy Nalter Y, O71, 
and, Arthur P. Hurters. Wm. C.. brown 19050 365 p.) (368.424: 0) 


Ontario. Dept. of Highways. 
po SvOrmieel. Chronolosy ior ho viwayyderpielationan Ontario, 1/74= 
GSO. -pyy lama Pattason., “Vononto, JO6Cer A244 p.. 2 (D.H.0.) Paes) 


Ontario. Depe..c1, Transport. 
Rate filing in Ontario; report to the Deputy Minister, 
Toronvo, Dept... of Transport, Research -Branch, 2961, 15 p. 


Onvuario, ,Mandeterial Inquary amvo! the Dunp Truck Industry 
Seport. 1975. 204 p.. (350.009 One8MID 1975) 


Ontario. Mainsetry of Gransportation and Communacarions. 
=n investigation of freignt rates and related problems, 
Nowe merry Omiba- a0 Se mOrOonbo hdd 7 etn nl “SOM OL OT OD, 


Ontario. “Mimisvmy oro Transporvetion. and Communications. 
An investigation of freight rates and related problems, 
Norvhern Ontario: executive summary. Downsview, Mar. 1976. 


25 p. (380.52 on8Tc 1976) 


Peg7um, Dudley F. 
Transporta lLLon. economics: and publie policy. %d..ed. Geortc— 
towe, Ont., irwim-Dorsey. 19/55, 506. (m5o0s5i Pak) 


Pra: ote. Carrier Conterence, ines 
Keepaa t legal. = 2a. ed.) Washington,DC... 1915. Loeps 
(388.524 P9390 19735 Files) 
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PULGY  elicls. 
Transport competition and public policy in Canada. Vancouver, 


Unive of BuC. Press, 1972. °°327 pe (480.571 F972 1972) 


Quebec Pariti Bureau, Ye: 
Financial analysis in the motor carrier industry: guide (2). 


Ottaway 2975 loo vp! (508524 OsTefarl97>) 


Readia,; University. 

Forecasting urban truck trips in the United Kingdom, with 
particular reference to trip and estimation. Reading, Eng., 
Reading Univ., Dept. of Geography, March 1974. 20 p. (380.5 
R227U gsp#28 Files) 


Sloss, James. 

Regulation of motor freight transportation: a quantitative 
evaluation of policy. Reprint from Bell Journal of Ecoromics and 
Management Science, vol. 1, po. 2, Autumn 1970, pp. 221-5002 
(20 22 S155) 


Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Movement of oversize and overweight vehicles and loads in 
Illinois. New York, N.Y. (Paper presented at the Earthmoving 
imactistry Conference... Central Tl. inois’ See, Peoria, @il., Apr. 14— 
Tee O7 0c. (A. SARE OC Gs) 


SUCCVES , ist < 

Trucking in Canada 1957-197. A paper presented at the annual 
meet-ne Of Canadiam Trucking Associ atiome, June. 25—2 /,, 1969. Ottawa, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1969. (588.324 S Files) 


Texas, Universi... Council for Advanced Transporvation Stuuaies. 
tiuventory of freien bransporvatiom in wae Southwest: Party, 1 — 

Major users of transportation in the Dallas—Yorth Worth area. 

Austin, Texas, Dec. 1973. 70 p. (USGR-1132:1) (DOT-TST-75-29) 


Parr eres an. 
Commercial motor transportation. 4th ed. Hometown, I11., 
Tria, O6Sk 19Gb. (S88s3 TZ 1969) 


TACIeOS IO ici. 
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; TERMS OF REFERENCE OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON HIGHWAY SAFETY 
On motion by 
Mr. Welch moves, seconded by Mr. Deans, 


Ordered 
That a Select Cqmmittee of the House be appointed to study the overall question of 


highway safety in all its phases, including the problems associated with drinking an 
driving, the methods of accident prevention now in general use, driver education in - 
school system and public education, and to examine and consider any proposals design 
to reduce the number of highway accidents submitted to the Committee and to report 
on methods to achieve greater safety on the highway, and more particularly, such mat 


as: 
- the regulation and control of traffic through enforcement; 


- stricter enforcement of the laws that pertain to drinking-driving offences for all 
ages; 


- driver examination and licensing standards; 


- driver improvement and rehabilitation, including the demerit point system and traff 
elinkes s(North York, Traffic ifribinal)-; 


- an assessment of potential benefits of photos on non-counterfeitable drivers' licen 
and methods of implementation and administration; 


- an assessment of benefits of a vehicle registration and title system; 

- an assessment of benefits of Ontario's motor vehicle inspection programs; 

- the transportation of children to and from school and the vehicles and their driver 
= the licensing of driving schools; 

- equipment standards for tow trucks; 

- operation of multiple vehicle combinations (pup trailers); 


- the benefits of the application of a penalty against any person who leaves keys in 
the ignition lock of an unattended motor vehicle; 


- the most appropriate type of helmet for moped riders; 


- and such other matters as may be referred to the Committee by the Minister of 
Transportation and Communications; 


And to submit an interm report to the Assembly not later than September 31, LI ZGr 
and a final report not later than December 31, 1976. 


And that the Select Committee have authority to sit during recesses and the interval 
between Sessions and have full power and authority to employ counsel and such other 
personnel as may be deemed advisable and to hold meetings and hearing in such places 
as the Committee may deem advisable and to call for persons, papers and things and to 
examine witnesses under oath, and the Assembly doth command and compel attendance 
before the said Select Committee of such persons and the production of such papers and 
things as the Committee may deem necessary for any Speaker may issue his warrant 

Or warrants. 


And that the said Committee be composed of thirteen Members, as follows: 


Mr. Young (Chairman), Messrs. Bounsall, Breaugh, Ferrier, Givens, Johnson (Wellington- 
Dufferin-Peel), Kennedy, Maeck, McCague, Mackenzie, Nixon, NOweECn peRTadelele 


APPENDIX - I 
_ INTERIM REPORT REFERENCES TO FUTURE INTENTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 














Page 20 Line 24 
It is the desire of this Committee to establish objectives together with policies 
designed to achieve these objectives. 


Page 28 Line 21 MW7.C. re. the 
iidre discussion between thi:s Committee and the Ministerial Inquiry, dated June 10, 1975 
will take place before our final report is submitted. 


Page 34 Line 11 

The number of pending prosecutions for alleged violations of the Public Commercial 
Vehicles Act and the Motor Vehicle Transport Act is approximately one thousand. 

It may well be that changes in enforcement procedures will be required. We intend 
to deal with this subject in our final report. 


























Page 35 Line 12 

e have noted the trend towards an increasing use of private transportation generally 
fin Ontario and recognize that this too has had and will have an impact on licensed 
for-hire carriage. We interid to devote later chapters in the final report to: 
private carriage. 


Page 37 Line 23 
While the Committee takes the view that registration should take place without delay, 
ia more detailed proposal on the operation of driver pools will appear in our final report. 


Page 43 Linel7 

We are continuing to study the problem (the growth of unlicensed trucking does not lie 
in the removal of all regulatory safeguards), but have deemed it appropriate to report 
lat this time. 


chapter IV Energy Line 5 


| have not had the benefit to date, of testimony from the Ministry of Energy, or 
search Staff from the Ministry of Transportation and Communications. Such 
itimony will receive consideration in our final report. 


Page 54. Line 10 

rther investigation is warranted into intermodal integration, and co operation; the 
fension of the concept of portable containers; and the use of ''pups'' or an_ additional 
filer behind the power unit. 
































iPage 54 Line 10 

§ intend to review this question (the empty mileage problem) in more detail between 
now and our final report in an attempt to evaluate the scope and nature of the question 
eeore quantatively than we can at this time. We will be requesting the Ministry of 
|Transportation to conduct a survey in conjunction with the industry to provide more 


\Significant data on the following, etc. (see P. 54 & 55). 


Page 59 Line 20 


We will have further comment on this subject (ex parte proceedings) in our final 
_report, particularly when discussing Class ''R'' applications. 
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Page 60 Line ll . sa . 
In our final report we will deal with the regulation of transportation within regions; 


but in the meantime, it is suggested that the Board will continue to hold and where 
necessary to expand the relatively frequent hear ngs in the various regions of the 


Province. 


12, Page 61 Line 13 


We are giving further study to the role of the Board in enforcement. 


13) Pagers ine’ al 


We will continue to explore the impact of the refusal of Ontario to become reciprocal 


with other jurisdictions. 


ise Page “40° (iney2] 


We are aware of and intend to study further the degrees of the freedom of movement 
between the members of the European Economic Community in respect of all road 
transport. 


1S. age. dt. loinerZ 
The $20 fee should be abandoned both in Ontario and Michigan. Instead, negotiations 


should be instituted by both jurisdictions leading to membership in the International 
Registration Plan or in some other equitable scheme. We shall review this recom - 
mendation in our final report in the light of any action that may have taken place 

in the meantime. 


16. Page 82 Line 19 


The Committee intends to discuss in more detail« in its final report, the matters of 
uniformity across Canada, and of industry - government consultation. 


17. Page 90 Line 6 


We have been in touch with that Committee (Select Committee on Highway Safety) 


and will be discussing concerns which are so strongly and mutually held. Every issue 


involving the safety of commercial motor vehicles on our highways which comes 
before us will be considered by us or by the Committee on Highway Safety. We 
intend to comment in more detail in our final report on these subjects, when both 
Committees have had an opportunity to assess what improvements are necesary 
and what steps must be taken. 


18. Page 91 Line 9 
Further studies will be required to analyse the particulars of the available date, 
(on the involvement of trucks in motor vehicle collisions. ) 


19. Page 92 Line 17 
We will, in conjunction with the Committee on Highway Safety, examine the specific 
questions lited below which have been brought to our attention(See Pages 92 & 93). 
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Be rN Dia 6 


Applications Received 
Dodo 


1. The Public Commercial Vehicles Act. 


Class 





| 2. (ehervouer Vehicl 6 Trenspors 
| Act (Canada), 683 


4a. “The Public Vehicles Act. 















































| PV 22% 
| PV(SB) 234 
| Dolahs 380 
2,969 








Ontario Highway Transport Board. 


Revenue 1975, 


January ist = December 3ist, 1975. 


Application fees - 31085270700 
Hearing costs ~ 56,000.07 
At Cowon LOtic ss ST y6oe 80 
Fees for certificates, etc. - Seo 
Gross revenue D242 pls. Ge! 


Less refunds on applications 


and tariff of tolls Peo. 00 


Net revenue S239 50.07 
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Public Hearings 


Year Granted 
1366 928 

1967 906 

1968 946 

1969 958 

1970 1,010 

1971 1,261 
1972 969 

tind de, 1,009 

1974 We tee 

1975 1,010 

13 ee be oY ing10, 196 

- Add, in 

Chambers 6,770 

Totals 16,966 

Percentage 


granted 


87 


Denied 


202 
301 
134 
184 
198 
al be 





in Chambers 





Granted Denied 
Spe rd be. 
1,005 89 
1,148 55 

676 20 
571 15 
354 11 
Gi bs 103 
460 29 
389 14 
336 19 
6,770 420 


Percentage denied 
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C.0.G.P. RECOMMENDATIONS ON AGENCIES 


REPORT #9 


APPENDIX K- 2a 


C.0.G.P. Recommendations on Agencies 


The Government of Ontario continue to use and establish 
agencies to achieve the special advantages which result 
from this organizational concept. 


Ail agencies report to the Le.islature through a Minister. 


The Management Board re-evaluate the need for each and all 
of the existing government agencies. 


The existing title of each agency within the compass of 
this enquiry be reviewed, with the object of ensuring that 


the title will henceforth reflect the real principal 
function of the agency concerned. 


Advisory agencies be designated as advisory committees. 


Members of advisory committees be appointed for one-year 
renewable terms, the choice to be primarily in the hands 

of the Minister to whom the committee in question reports. 
Frequent turnover in membership be encouraged. 

Judicial agencies be designated as tribunals. 

Members of tribunals be appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor-in-Council to serve during good behaviour; that 
they be subject to the same conditions for removal as 
Provincial Judges and that they hold office until retirement 
at the age of 65 years. 


Each tribunal report to the Minister responsible for the 
administration of the Act by which it is constituted. 


Administrative tribunals be designated as commissions. 


Commissions report to the Minister responsible for the 
administration of the Act by which they are constituted. 


Regular turnover of members be encouraged. 
Clear policy guidelines for commissions be publicized. 
Members be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council. 


Government commercial ventures be organized in the 
corporate form. 
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APPENDIX (contd) 


That, for ease or recognition, such commercial agencies be 


called corporations. 


An efficiency audit, conducted by the Management Board, 
be applied at regular intervals to the commercial activities 
of the Government. 


Existing commercial activities of the Government be 
examined for the purpose of ascertaining whether they might 
be more efficiently provided by the private sector. 


The two subgroups of non-commercial agencies described 
in this report be designated respectively as institutes 
and foundations. 


Appointments to commercial and non-commercial agencies be 
made by the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council. 


Members of boards of directors of commercial and non- 
commercial agencies serve for limited terms only; and that 
a proportion of these members be retired annually. 


Government commercial services or products be priced at 
their true costs; and that non-commercial activities be 
subsidized. 


The Government clearly establish and publicize policies for 
government enterprises to foliow; that, within such policies, 
boards of directors be given as much freedom as possible 

to concentrate on economic performance; and that the 
Government's powers over such enterprises include: 


a) the appointment and removal of members of the boards 
of directors; 


b) the approval of all by-laws issued by the boards; 


c) authorization of all expenditures and commitments in 
excess of a fixed maximum. 


Where outside auditors are appointed by government 
enterprises, the auditors report to the Provincial 
Auditor as well as to the enterprise by which they are 
hired. 


Wherever possible, the Government assign only ore function 
to any one agency. 
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APPENDIX (contd) 7-235 


Those responsible for implementing the government 
reorganization review all agencies which perform more than 
one function with the object of determining whether it is 
practical and more efficient to separate or regroup 

these functions. 


Any agency with mixed functions be classified according 
to its predominant activity. 
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APPENDIX - K-1 


INTRODUCTION 


"Secret law, whether in the form of precedents 
Orn inathe form of rules, nas no place in any “de= 
cent system of justice." 


K. Ci. Davis’, Discretionary Justice 


This decade will witness the coming of age of Canadian admini- 
strative law. . The stirring cries of “new “despotism” of “the 1930 "shave 
finally been stilled. In all parts of the country boards and commissions 
of all shapes and varieties are being set up by governments of all politi- 
cal persuasions. No sooner is some new matter declared to be in need of 
regulation than a board is conjured up to deal with it--or, as some might 
say, to deflect political heat from the responsible minister. In recent 
days this has been so with regard to as disparate matters as economic na- 
tionalism, competition policy, environmental quality, welfare rights, day 
care nurseries and doctors' hospital privileges. 


So far has this process of instant boards been carried in 

Ontario, that the following compendium of recently created appeal and re- 
view boards should surely inspire some latter day Gilbert & Sullivan. The 
Provincial Entomologist has been appointed toe a one man appeal board under 
both the Abandoned Orchards Act and the Plant Diseases Act while a fully 
fledged review board has been established under the Animals for Research 
Act. An advisory board will soon be at work under the Archeological and 
Historic Sites Protection Act along with a licence review board under the 
Artificial Insemination of Cattle Act. The Provincial Apiarist will hear 
appeals under the Bees Act while the Dead Animal Disposal Act makes provi- 
sion for a licence review board. The Provincial Fire Marshal will near 
appeals under theLightning Rod Act and District Foresters will act as ap- 
peal officers under both the Forest Fires Prevention Act and the Loggers' 
Safety Act. Finally, but not exhaustively, care should be taken not to 
overlook licence review boards such as those provided for under the Live- 
stock and Livestock Products Act; the Livestock Community Sales Act; the 
Meat Inspection Act; the Plant Diseases Act; the Pregnant Mare Urine Act, 
while the Weed Control Act creates the Seed-Cleaning Licence Review Board. 


Before we get lost in a maze of minor boards let us remind our- 
selves of the vast powers granted to many modern administrative boards. 
One recent decision of the National Energy Board will serve as a good 
itjustration. 


In November 1971, the Board had to decide whether or not to 
approve applications for the export of some 2.66 trillion cubic feet of na- 
tural gas to the United States spread over the next fifteen to twenty 
years. The immediate money value of the applications has been reliably 
set at S$l-billion dollars. The applications (which, incidentally, were 
rejected) raised fundamental issues as to the future development of 
Canada as a nation. 
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Should the Board encourwe the freest exploitation and export 
of our natural resources or should it attempt to encourage the establish- 
ment of job creating resource based industries at home? If the United 
States is denied gas during the initial period of a predicted long term 
energy shortage will this not simply encourage a move to other energy 
sources which, when developed, will deny Canada a long term market? Will 
a refusal to grant export licences) discourage exploration thus setting 
in motion a declining production spiral? Should the export of gas to 
Ontario be given precedence over exports to the south despite the higher 
price the Americans are willing to pay? To what extent, if at all, 

. should the Board take into account the low polluting characteristic of 
natural gas?. Is the environmental crisis sufficiently acute to dictate 
Bat boningrof«gqas? In calculating veserves What margin «of safety is) to 
be used? What 4s the siqnificance Of recent discoveries, in the North? 
What social, -<economic.and political criteria are to be used ai deter-— 
mining Canadian needs? 


There are, of course, other federal boards which are making 
equally far-ranging decisions as to Canada's future. The Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission, in its rulings on Canadian content, concentration 
of ownership and the relationship of on~air broadcasting to cable and in 
its policy in implementing the cabinet's directions on foreign ownership 
directly affects not only the inmediate media interests but the public 
as a whole. The Railway Committee of the Canadian Transport Commission 
is manfully struggling with the immensely complicated issue of railway 
branch line and passenger service rationalization, while the Air Tran- 
sport Committee «seeks to arrive ata route allocation policy acceptable 
to Air Canada, C.P. Air and a covey Of regional airlines. It is the 
Railway Committee which now has to pass on, almost on a yearly basis, 
rate increase applications from kell Canada each worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


On a provincial level many boards are just as prominent. While 
they do not tend to make individual decisions of the same seminal signi- 
ficance, their cumulative effect is staggcringly important. For example, 
the Workmens' Compensation Board of Ontario handles nearly 400,000 claims 
annually and pays out over $130-million a year. Moreover, it has wide 
power to assess and levy penaltics against employers who do not have 
Satasfactoryasatety x.ecords.. These amounted to over 55 1/2-mitlion Last 
year, and; according to recent accounts in the press, a penalty against 
an individual employer can amount to as much as $300,000. 


This is not the place to show by way of example upon example 
the dominant role boards and tribunals already play in our society. 
Every indication is that their rele will grow by way of geometric pro— 
gression. An impartial observer who was not taken in by the pomp and 
circumstance surrounding the traditional courts of law would conclude 
that, measured on any realistic economic or social scale, boards today 
often have far greater influence than the civil courts. Yet they con- 
tinue to be treated as-poor relavives but vecently arrived in town. 
Nowhere is this better illustrated than in this Report. 


y 


The time has come for us to devote as much, if not, indced, 
significantly More, time, >eftort, expertise and funds to*-ensure. te 
adequate publication of board decisions. A rational reporting system 
which truly reflects the reality of the powers of modern administrative 
boards must replace the present disarray. Before this reform can be 
brought about a true picture of existing arrangements must be compiled. 
This Report accomplishes that task. 


In addition to the general requirement of ovenness which is 
the keystone of the democratic political process, there are a number 
of pressing practical reasons why there should be the fullest possible 
publication of board decisions. It might be as well to mention some 
of these here. 


1. The Growing Concern with Substantive 
Administrative Law 





At one time it was thought that lawyers should largely con- 
cern themselves with the judicial review of the purely procedural as- 
pects of the work of boards and tribunals. Recent years have witnessed 
a steady change in emphasis. While the importance of judicial review 
has in no way diminished, there is now much more involvement at an 
earlier stage. This new interest was reflected, for example, in the 
very large turnout for the most recent Special Lecture Series of the 
Law Society of Upper Cauneda which was devoted to a detailed examina- 
tion of a wide range Of individual boards: A Similarly strong in- 
terest was shown at the last Mid-Winter Meeting of the Ontario Section 
of the Canadian Bar Association where a seminar on the Immigration Ap- 
peal Board and a panel discussion presented by the Administrative Law 
sub-section were both very well attended. 


Qe New Faces at the Bar 








Many boards, particularly at the provincial level, have a 
very small group cf practitioners who appear regularly before them. 
This mitigates, at least to some extent, the failure to publish de- 
cisions for the older practitioners know all they need to know from 
personal experience. . This cozy arrangement is about to break down. 
Every increase in the scope of regulatory power brings before the 
boards additional younger lawyers who are just not prepared to learn 
exclusively from their mistakes and who, quite rightly, demand ready 
access to leading decisions and comprehensive rules of procedure. 
Moreover these older "personalized" boards will soon be outflanked 
by the more recently created provincial boards which have set out 
right) fromthe start to publish their decisions «thereby creating a 
standard to which even the most entrenched older board will be ob- 
liged ito rise: 


3. -The Impact of Legal Education 


Law'schools today are for the first-time turning cut sig- 
nificant numbers of graduates with at least some exposure to the ac- 
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tual workings of a wide variety of administrative boards. Until re- 
cently the only substantive administrative law course offered was 
“Labour Law". Today courses such as “Law and Poverty", “Urban Law", 
"Securities Regulation" and "Regulated Industries", to mention just 
a few, are designed to focus sharply on the detailed operations of 
bodies such as the Ontario Securities Commission, the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board, the Canadian Transport Commission, the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission and the Welfare Review Board. Not only is this 
development putting immediate pressure on law school libraries to 
hunt down such publication as presently exists, but it will produce 
a new generation of lawyers who will eagerly seek to become actively 
involved in board work. With this development will come an inevit- 
able demand for more openness. 


Ae eLubl ue lOm COCs Net a haneaten Blexibi Pity 








To the extent that there has been any rationale given for 
the reluctance to publish, it would seem to involve a rejection of 
a thoroughiy.antiquated notion 6f the doctrine of precedent. It Acs 
no doubt true that in setting up many of the boards it was intended 
that they should be freed from the "sterile" "dead hand" of prece- 


dent which at the time crippled the ability of the traditional courts 


to grapple effectively with contemporary problems. This process was 
carried so far that -on a number of occasions specific provision was 
One MOA eae Cog. e. Wa Ci Om eee Ow iar ao. 

This swing of the pendulum carried many boards all the 
way from the Scylla of excessive ridigity to the Charybdis of un- 
trammelled discretion. Today, with even the House of J.ords ex- 
pressing itself willing to reverse itself, it 1s clear tat the 
whole notion of legal precedent has undergone considerable change. 
This must now be recognized in administrative law. To follow pre- 
cecdent isnot topapyure tiexibility. eit 15 to introduce an essen- 
tial elementof spredietabi lityvend to indicate,linesscof argument 
which may be-followed successfully, which, in turn, will make a 
hearing a truly meaningful process. The degree of commitment to 
precedent should vary from board to board depending on the nature 
of the matter it regulates and the extent of reliance on past de- 
cisions. This should be reflected openly in the published deci- 
sions. Occasionally a board will have to depart from precedent 
and this will call for a greater degree of sophistication than 
that reflected in the. crude all-or-nothing. position. This is, 
surely, a price we should be willing to pay in order to preserve 
the elementary principle of fairness and consistency contained 
in the notion of open precedent. 


5. JhetBigh Price of Secrecy 

Boards pay a high price in public reputation and standing 
when they do not bother to publish their decisions. Most liquor li- 
cence boards, for instance, are surrounded by an aura of graft and 
political favouritism largely because they do not publish coherent 
reasons for their decisions and it is presumed that money and party 
affiliation must be the deciding criteria. 
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Nowhere is this phenomenon better illustrated than in the 
current charges of scandal levelled at the Workmens' Compensation 
Board of Ontario. No one questions the need for the Board to have 
the power to penalize employers with bad safety records. Yet when 
this is done secretly and equally secretly huge penalties are com- 
promised, it is inevitable that there will be charges of corruption. 
Much the same may be said of the National Parole Board. Because it 
does not publish reasons for its decisions, the newSpapers are like- 
ly to speculate as to why some prisoners are paroled and some not. 
This has led to a very destructive exchange in the columns of a 
major newspaper in which the Chairman sought to defend his board's 
decisions. If adequate reasons had been published at the outset, 
the whole outcry could have been avoided. 


6. The Decline and Fall of Benign 
Paternalism 


Many boards with strong chairmen who have been in office 
for many years display a marked degree of benign paternalism to- 
wards those in.their charge. This is particularly marked in areas 
of so-called "privilege" involving matters such as parole, liquor 
licencing and welfare. Paternalism and the rule of law have never 
been compatible. Every day brings further evidence of the extent 
to which previously pliant minorities are no longer willing to be 
fobbed off with platitudes about "individual justice" but demand 
a clear statement of their rights. 
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7. Public Involvement. 


Despite statutory exhortations to boards that they li- 
cence and regulate “in the public interest" or words of similar 
variety, most boards greatly discourage public participation by 
inadequate publication of their decisions and procedures. Public 
pressure is mounting for effective involvement. Recent examples 
of this can be seen in the area of environmental concern. Pollu- 
tion Probe at the University of Toronto succeeded in forcing the 
Ontario government to include specific provision for public par- 
ticipation in the proposed Pollution Control Appeal Board. The 
same body was represented before the National Energy Board at 
the gas export hearings discussed above. 


Instances abound of matters which have, until recent- 
ly, been regarded as so highly technical as not to be of any in- 
Leresteto thepubi1c. “Por example; the rate structures Of most 
public utilities are designed to encourage consumption by the 
provision of discounts for quantity purchases. This has now been 
recognized aS a major contributing factor to pollution because a 
qgifferent rate structure would provide an incentive to invest more 
in insulation and other devices such as would reduce demand. How 
is this type of legitimate public concern to be introduced into 
the regulatory process when so little is known by anyone but ex- 
perts about public utility rate structures? Administrative 
boards must be prepared to respond to demands for comprehensible 
information from a more informed public. 


These then are some of the factors which will influence 
the move towards greater publication. Let us turn briefly to con- 
sider the Report itself. 


The Report wisely includes more than just the obvious es- 
tablished boards. Thus it brings to light some particularly in- 
teresting material. There is no reason why, from a functional point 
of view, an Area Director and Area Committee under the Ontario Legal 
Aid Plan should not be regarded as boards and required to publish 
their decisions. Nor should the Ontario Director of Student Awards, 
the Ontario Police Comnission or the Ontario Board of Censors be 
exempt from publication. Both the Telecommunications Regulation 
Branch and the Atomic Energy Control Board do, in fact, make deci- 
sions affecting rights and should not be allowed facilely to excuse 
themselves from publication by intimating that they are merely con- 
cerned with technical matters. 


Certain boards, such as workmens' compensation and liquor 
licence, have poor publishing records in all the provinces. This 
was not unexpected but the poor showing of several provincial human 
rights commissions must rank both as a Surprise and a disappointment. 


Various reasons have been put forward to explain some of 
the poor publication records over and above the obvious economic 


problems faced by the lesser. provincialeboards. -Porsinstance) at 
is often said that the overwhelming number of decisions which have 
to be made by some boards exonerates them from publication. Yet 


as may be scen from the exammle set by as diverse hoards as the 
Immigration Appeal Board, the Public Service Commission, the Ontario 
Farm Products Marketing Board and the Alberta Industrial Relations 
Board, it 1s perfectly possible to devise a system of selective pub- 
lication. Nor should concern for confidentiality as put forward by 
a number of beards be accepted as an é€xcuse, in itse}f, for failure 
to publish. There is no reason, as the Public Service Commission 
and the Coinnissioner of Patents have demonstrated, why publication 
cannot be on a "no name" basis. The Indian Claims Conmissioner and 
the Commissioner of Official Languages indicated in their replies 
that, as they did not make legally binding decisions they might 
legitimately be excused from publication. However, the Textile 
Clothing Board and the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission have 
not sought to hide behind this excuse and publish their "decisions" 
even though on a strictly legalistic analysis they are only "re- 
commendations". 


The Report thus reveals that for every excuse for non- 
publication a good example to the contrary can be shown in ope ra- 
tion. Thus when viewed over-all there is no cause for pessimism-- 
what is urgently needed is consolidation and systemization. 


A depressing example of complete lack of organization 
can be seen in the undisciplined outpourings of the Ontario Muni- 


cipal Board. Not only has there been a simply bewildering array 
of partial publication but there is no adequate index to guide 
one through their mounds of decisions. This board serves as a 


classic warning of what can happen without careful planning. On 
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the other hand the excellent practice of the Canadian Radio~-Tcle- 
Vision Commission of including an: index in its annual report, the 
Plan Of tne Publig Servs ce Starr Relactons’ Board to produce an an= 
dex, the proposed five year cumulation-of the Public Service Commis- 
sion (whichiehoperully will include an index) and the two to three 
year cumulations contained in the Tariff Board Reports indicate 

that at least some Getermined efforts are being made to publish 
decisions in a meaningful form. 


The Report clearly indicates that the present situation 
is not Sati stactory. “A few boards are really struggling to ensure 
that their decisions are published and made readily available; most 
are making ineffectual and disorganized attempts at publication, a 
few-seem pérversely determined to hide their cecisSions. If the Re- 
port succeeds in its primary task of making the board decisions as 
they now exist more widely available, it will make a very signifi- 
cant contribution to the development of administrative law. Now 
that the present system of publication, or more accurately lack 
thereof, has been clearly described, 1t is up’ to all concerned, 
be they the boards themselves, the responsible governments, the 
legal profession, law publishers, law reform commissions or con- 
cerned academics to get together in a mutual venture for improve- 
ment. 
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BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


No. MC- 
(For Office Use Only) 





APPLICATION FOR MOTOR CARRIER CERTIFICATE OR PERMIT 


(Read instructions on page 6 before answering) 


ie (a) Application of 





(Name and Trade Name, if any) 











(State whether an individual, partnership, corporation, association, fiduciary, or other legal entity. Ifa 
partnership, give names of all partners. If a corporation, give name of State in which incorporated, and 
the names and addresses of all directors and officers.) 


whose business address is: 





(Street) 


(City) (State and Zip Code) 


(b) Applicant’s representative to whom inquiries respecting this application may be made 











is: 
(Name) 
(Street Address) 
(City) (State and Zip Code) 
II, Will granting the authority sought in this application constitute a major Federal action having a 


significant effect upon the quality of the human environment? 


LOS) ae 5 Novae 


If yes, a statement complying with the requirements of 49 CFR 1100.250 as promulgated in 
Implementation—Natl. Environmental Policy Act, 1969, 340 L.C.C, 431, must be attached to this application. 


III, (a) Applicant hereby applies for authority to engage in operation, in interstate or foreign 


commerce, as a carrier by motor vehicle, over 


(Common or Contract) 


routes, in the transportation of 





(Regular or Irregular) 








(If general commodities, so state, and name exceptions, if any. If specific commodities or classes of 
commodities, name them. Any limitation on service to be provided should be identified. For example, 
if applicant does not seek authority to transport commodities in bulk, in tank vehicles, the application should 
so state. If passengers, so state and indicate if it is desired to transport express, newspapers, or baggage 
of passengers in the same vehicle with passengers; and specify if special or charter operations, or both, 
are proposed.) 
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(b) Applicant requests authority to operate from, to, or between the following points or described 


aLCAS, 2 ey Ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 














(If regular-route authority is sought, describe the highways or segments thereof, in sequence, to be used 
and the intermediate or off-route points to be served. Intermediate points apply only to regular-route 
operations; off-route points apply only to regular-route carriers of property. If seasonal operations are 
proposed, specify the period in which such operations will be conducted. In defining the geographical 
scope of authority sought in an application, the term ‘United States” shall be construed as including the 
District of Columbia, and as excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Applications seeking to encompass authority to, 


from, or between points in Alaska or Hawaii shall specifically so state. 


IV, Indicate whether applicant in prosecuting this application will present evidence of witnesses who 
will testify, in support of the application, as to their need for the service proposed. 


Ye Sr No / fhe 


(a) If the answer is YES, applicant mus¢ attach to this application one or more certifications of 
support which shall be prepared in the form prescribed in the appendix to the instructions accompanying 
this application form, The certification must be signed by the individual, or by an authorized representa- 
tive of the corporation, association, or partnership, upon whose support applicant intends to rely. The total number 
of witnesses presented in support of the application may not exceed twice the number for whom certifications are 
filed with the application. 


Except for good cause shown, no application depending upon the supporting evidence of public witnesses 
will be accepted for filing unless it is accompanied by the certifications of support of such witnesses. 
The certifications of support are not intended for use as supporting evidence should the application be assigned for 
handling without an oral hearing. 


(b) If the answer above is NO, explain why and describe briefly the type of evidence which will be 
relied upon by applicant to support its burden of proof: 




















Vv. (a) If applicant now holds, or hasan application pending for, authority from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a motor common or contract carrier, a water common or contract carrier, a transportation 
broker, or a freight forwarder, identify the lead docket number assigned to such authority or application: 





(b) If applicant has within two years of the date of this application applied for authority duplicating 
in whole or in part that sought in this application, identify the docket number and indicate either the 


disposition or the current status of the prior application: 








Eee 
(Applicant should understand that applications seeking authority which duplicates in whole or in part that 
sought in any such pending proceeding either may be rejected or processing thereof may be withheld until 
final disposition of the pending proceeding.) 
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(c) If applicant holds motor carrier temporary authority corresponding in whole or in part to the 
permanent authority sought in this application, identify the docket number assigned thereto: 


No. MC- issued 








expiration date . 





(d) If applicant seeks authority as a motor contract carrier, list (1) the person or persons for 
whom its service now is being performed under effective contracts pursuant to any existing permits: 











ac ae a ee 


and (2) the person or persons it would serve in the proposed operation: 





ne eS ee ee 


(e) If applicant seeks approval of dual operations under section 210 of the act to enable applicant 
and any motor carrier affiliated with applicant to conduct property operations both as a common and con- 
tract carrier by motor vehicle, specify the scope and extent of the dual operations involved: 











a nnn nn a 


VI. (a) Indicate any interest, whether stock, loans, voting or management arrangements, which the 
applicant or any officer or director thereof, has in the affairs of other carriers: 











(b) Indicate any interest, whether stock, loans, voting or management arrangements, which any 
other carrier, including officers and directors thereof, or any person authorized to control a carrier, has 
in the affairs of applicant: 














(c) Does the applicant know of any person who has an interest, whether stock, money, voting or 
management arrangements, in the applicant who also holds an interest, whether stock, money, voting or 
management arrangements, in another carrier? Yes /_ pe NOL ie re 


If the answer above is YES describe the interest which such person has in applicant and in the other 


carrier: 





Vil, (a) Applicant must submit with the application a map of the proposed operation showing also all 
pertinent portions of applicant’s present authority. 


Continued on page 5 
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(b) If irregular-route authority is sought, indicate whether the authority here sought can be 
joined with any operating authority applicant now holds, or seeks in a pending application, so as to per- 
mit the performance of a through service by applicant to, from, or between points not included in this 
application. Yes (7. No f _/. If the answer is YES, indicate the points or areas where the 
physical operation could connect and the territory that would be served through such joinder: 








(Attach pertinent portions of authority now held or sought in pending applications.) 


(c) Show the extent to which applicant or any carrier affiliated with applicant holds authority 
duplicating in any respect that sought herein, or to which any application previously filed with the Commis- 
sion and still pending, or any application being filed simultaneously with this one, seeks authority duplicat- 
ing that sought in this application: 


a 


VIO. (a) If the application is assigned for oral hearing, state where applicant prefers that the hearing 
be held, and alternate choices: 





cn 


(The listing of alternate choices may result ina more prompt scheduling of the hearing.) 


(b) State the maximum number of witnesses applicant will present at the hearing) —————————_, 
and the approximate time their direct examination will require: 





TeX If the evidence presented in support of this application shows that applicant, although applying for 
a certificate as a common carrier, would be entitled to a permit as a contract carrier, or, if applying for 
a permit, would be entitled to a certificate, applicant agrees that the application may be considered to be 
for the appropriate form of authority. 


x Applicant understands that the filing of this application does not, in itself, constitute authority to 
operate. 
OATH 
COUNTY OF ) 
) ss: 
STATE OF ) 


, being duly sworn, 


See eS Se 
(Name of Affiant) 

states that he files this application as (indicate relationship to applicant, that is, owner or proprietor, 

title as officer of applicant corporation or association, member of applicant partnership, or other authorized 


representative of applicant) 


i SS EEE , 
that, in such capacity, he is qualified and authorized to file and verify such application and to certify with 
respect to the availability of shipper and public witnesses to present evidence in support thereof; that he 
has carefully examined all the statements and matters contained in the application; and that all such 
statements made and matters set forth therein are true and correct to the best of his knowledge, informa- 
tion, and belief. Affiant further states that the application is made in good faith, with the intention of 
presenting evidence in support thereof in every particular. 
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Knowing and willful misstatements or omissions of material facts constitute federal criminal 
violations punishable by up to five years imprisonment and fines up to $10,000 for each offense. (See 18 
U.S.C, 1001.) 





(Signature of Affiant) 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a in and for the 





State and County above named, this day of 


—————— = 


(SEAL) 


My Commission expires 





CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 
The undersigned hereby certifies that he has delivered a copy of this application, in person or by 
mail, to the following Regional Director of the Commission’s Bureau of Operations for the Region in which 


the applicant has its headquarters: 


Name of Regional Director Address 











The undersigned further certifies that he has delivered a copy of this application, in person or by 
mail, to the appropriate State Board (or official) in each of the following States zn or through which the 
operations described in this application would be performed: 


Name of State Board 














Dated this day of ay ° 


| 





(Signature) 
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All information called for in this form must be provided, and each question must be answered. 
If any question is not applicable, so indicate. Incomplete applications will be rejected. 


Applicant must submit with the application a check or money order made out to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for such amount as may from time to time be fixed by the Commission as the 
fee for the filing of such application. 


If the space provided in the formis not sufficient to supply all of the information required, prepare 
the information or continue it on a separate sheet, attach it to the application, and give it the same number 
as the paragraph to which it refers. 


The application should be typed, but if made out in neat, legible handwriting, in ink, it will be 
accepted; if made out in pencil, it will be rejected. 


Assistance in the preparation of an application may be obtained from one of the District Super- 
visors of the Commission’s Bureau of Operations. Before requesting assistance, however, the applicant 
should prepare a rough draft of the application to be used as a basis for discussion with the District 
Supervisor. Interviews with the District Supervisors should be arranged in advance. 


Notice of the filing of this application will be published in the Federal Register. Unless applicant 
promptly notifies the Commission otherwise, applicant agrees to be bound by the published notice. 


The applicant should keep a copy of the application for further reference. The original and one 
copy of the application should be mailed to: 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Washington, D, C, 20423 


Applicant’s name should be stated exactly as it appears in its present authority, if any. If there 
has been a change in applicant’s business address or name, it should submit a signed written request that 
the Commission’s records be corrected to reflect the new address or name. Any affiliation between 
applicant and any other carrier subject to the Interstate Commerce Act must be identified in question VI, 
and, if such common control or affiliation has not been approved by the Commission, applicant should 
indicate why it believes such approval not to be necessary. 


It is particularly important that applicant describe accurately and fully the operation for which it 
seeks authority. The commodities to be transported by property carriers should be identified clearly, but 
trade names of products should not be employed. 


If applicant seeks alternate-route authority or authority to serve intermediate or off-route points 
in connection with its presently-authorized regular-route operations, such authorized regular routes must 
be specifically identified and the application should not include any commodities which the carrier is not 
authorized to transport over the appurtenant regular route or routes. 


Applicant should describe the points or areas proposed to be served in easily identifiable terms. 
Communities not to be found on readily accessible maps should be located with reference to counties or 
larger cities, and larger territories should be described in terms of States or counties or by fixed boundaries 
such as highways, rivers, and State or county lines, but not in terms of mileage radii from central points, 
Applicants seeking territorial rather than point-to-point authority should make it clear whether they wish 
to operate from one territory to another, between all points in a given territory (nonradial), or in both directions 
between, but not within, two separate territories (radial). Complicated, unclear, or otherwise objectionable 
restrictions on the service proposed may be rejected by the Commission. 


Specific authority is not required to transport on return movements empty containers, pallets, 
similar shipping devices, or shipper-owned vehicles used in transporting the commodities specified in 
the application; nor is authority required for the return transportation of shipments rejected by the con- 
signee provided that such services are covered by appropriate tariff provisions. Shipments which have 
been accepted by a consignee and subsequently returned do require specific authorization. 


If applicant is under common control with other carriers, it should indicate whether it is in compliance 
with the pertinent statutory requirements relating to common control or management, including whether 
applicant has previously filed an affidavit with the Commission under section 5(10) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act indicating why Commission approval of such control or management is unnecessary, 


L-2a3 
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By its report in General Rules of Practice—Rule 247, 120 M.C.C. 670 (decided November 20, 1974), the entire 
Commission prescribed requirements as to shipper certifications and established time limitations with respect to the 
submission of restrictive amendments and certifications of shipper support. Application Form OP-OR-9 requires an 
applicant to indicate whether its application will be supported by shippers, or others, who will present evidence in 
support of the application, as to their need for the service proposed. An application for a certificate, permit, or 
license must be accompanied by certifications of support of the prescribed form for each individual, corporation, or 
partnership known to the applicant upon whose support applicant intends to rely. Upon request by any party, the 
applicant shall furnish such party with copies of all certifications filed with the application. If, subsequent to the 
filing of an application, additional witnesses become known to the applicant, applicant shall file a certification for 
each such witness with the Commission and shall concurrently serve copies thereof upon all parties of record. The 
total number of witnesses subject to this rule whose testimony is offered in support of the application may not exceed 
twice the number for whom certifications were filed with the application, whether the case is designated for oral 
hearing or for handling under the modified procedure. In cases designatea for oral hearing, certifications of ad- 
ditional witnesses as provided above must be filed and served not later than 30 days prior to the date assigned for 
commencement of hearing: Provided, That, the presiding officer may authorize additional certifications for witnesses 
to be presented at a continued hearing to be filed and served not later than 30 days prior to the date of the continued 
hearing. No testimony will be received from witnesses for whom such certifications have not been timely received. 
Provided, however, that the provisions of this paragraph limiting the total number of witnesses and requiring certifi- 
cations for subsequently discovered witnesses shall! not be applicable to applications to transport passengers, and that 
certifications for subsequently discovered witnesses shall not be required in cases handled under modified procedure 
except when assigned for oral hearing. 


Restrictive amendments acceptable to the Commission may be submitted at any time: Provided, That except as 
hereinafter provided, in cases assigned for oral hearing amendments must be received by the Commission not later 
than (1) 30 days after the service date of a notice that the case has been assigned for oral hearing, or (2) the date of a 
prehearing conference assigned to consider such amendments. Restrictive amendments, submitted after such date 
may be considered by the Commission or presiding officer only if exceptional reason is shown why the amendment 
could not have been timely filed. 


Noncompliance with the aforementioned requirements, absent a showing of good cause for failing in 
their observance, will result in the disallowance of testimony and evidence proffered by public witnesses 
upon whose behalf certifications or identifications (by name and location) have not been filed. *** Strict 


adherence to these requirements shall be expected with res i i 
pect to all applications pending at the time o 
such publication and to all applications filed subsequent thereto. : 


BY THE COMMISSION, 


ROBERT L, OSWALD, 
Secretary 


(SEAL) 
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APPENDIX 


Approved Form for Certification of Support of Application for 
Motor Carrier Authority 


TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION: 
The undersigned states that he, or the corporation, association, or partnership which he represents, 


has agreed to support the application filed by: 





(Name of Applicant) 





and to which application this certification will be attached; that applicant’s proposed service is desired for 


the transportation of 

















De et, Be et ee A a, Re es ee Se 
(If application is for the transportation of property, list commodities shipped or received. If application is 
for transportation of passengers, so state.) 


from and to the following points or areas: 














The undersigned shipper supports the following applications for authority similar to that sought 


in this application, (If none, so state.) _ 











(Give the name(s) of the carrier(s), the docket number(s), if available, and the date(s) of filing, if known, 
Shipper hereby agrees to provide the Commission with all such information as soon as it becomes available.) 


The undersigned shipper certifies that its support for this application was first made known to 
applicant on 


(Date) 


By signing and submitting this Certificate of Support, the undersigned, individually and on behalf of the 
corpcration, association, or partnership ne represents, certifies to the Commission that he, or an authorized and 
qualified representative of the corporation, association, or partnership, will appear and testify on applicant's behalf in 
any oral hearing on this application. This certification should not be signed unless there is a need for the proposed serv- 


ice and a present intent to testify in support of the applicant, and any withdrawal should be the result of the shipper’s 
individual decision. 


Should the support for this application be withdrawn or changed in whole or in part, the undersigned agrees 
immediately so to inform the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., 20423. 


Continued on page $9 
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The undersigned hereby states that he is duly qualified and authorized to make this certification 
of support, and that in signing this certification he is aware that anyone who, in any matter within the 
jurisdiction of an agency of the United States, intentionally makes or uses any false, fictitious, or fraudulent 


writing or document, may be subject to prosecution and fined up to $10,000 and imprisoned for up to five 
years, (18 U.S.C. 1001.) 


Dated , 19 





(Firm, corporation, association, partnership, etc., 
represented, if any.) 











(Signature) (Title) 
a oh AS Rr Dat area A a VOTE oe ET a Hh cs I De 
(Typed Name) (Complete Address) 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1975 O—568-829 
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REGINA 


VS 


CALDWELL LEASING COMPANY 


Ontkarve 
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A LEASING LIMITED 


November 10th and 13th 

Mr. Jake Snake, Auditor, Sales Tax Branch and the writer 
attended the office of Caldwell Leasing Limited, Toronto, to examine 
company records. 

Mr. Donald Caldwell, President, consented to the exami- 
nation and removal of some documentation, including that of Crash 
Driver Pool, for reproduction. Mr. Caldwell stated he had purchased 
equipment, under Tax Exemption (Leasing); however, failed to collect 
sales tax for leasing service as he was under the impression leasing 
service was exempt. 

November 14th 

The writer personally returned all original documentation, 
e.g. Caldwell Invoicing and Rental Agreements, Crash Driver Pool 
Invoicing and shippers Bills of Lading. 

At this time Mr. Caldwell was interviewed and questions 


and answers are noted. 


coe iA) What is your position with Caldwell Leasing Limited? 

As President. 

Oe. C2) Who holds the position of Vice-President? 

A. Robert Morgan (brother-in-law) . 

Ge. 3) What business is Caldwell Leasing Limited conducting? 

A Leasing of equipment. 

Q. (4) Are rental agreements on a single one-way trip, round trip 


or long term? 


A. Round trip or number of days. 


continued. ... 


Q. 


(5) 


(6) 


(9) 


(10) 


(14) 


How are arrangements made for rental of equipment? 

Phone calls are received at this office by myself Caldwell 
OG My, SeCCLeEaALY. 

What is the phone number? 

965-1060 

What is the rental rate? 

52¢ per mile (tractor and trailer), 

Who pays cargo insurance? 

We don't. 

Does Caldwell Leasing Limited charge sales tax to lessor? 
No, Buta friend lof. minertoldsme therother day, that it 
should be charged and collected. 

Does Caldwell Leasing hold a Vendor's Permit, issued by 
Retail Sales Tax Branch? 

Yes, number xyZ. 

Who drives your leased vehicles? 

Drivers from Crash Driver Pool. 

Who operates Crash Driver Pool? 

Robert Morgan (brother-in-law). 

Where are these offices located? 

Robert's residence is 5th Wheel Avenue, Toronto, phone 
number 965-7288. It's too small an operation to have 
offices. Office work for Robert is done at this office. 
If Robert is not home, calls for drivers would be made here. 
Are drivers: taid by mite, hourly rate, salary? 

12¢ per mile, hourly rate $4.00. Caldwell Leasing invoices 
for vehicles; Crash Driver Pool for driver and separate 


charges are received as payment. 
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M-259 
NOTE: Crash Driver Pool is not Listed in the Bell Canada 
Directory. 

Mr. Caldwell was most co-operative during the investi- 
gation; however, expressed concern and stated on two occasions, someone 
should have advised him of sales tax respecting leasing operation 
and someone should have advised him if the lease arrangements were 
not: legal. 

I suggested to Mr. Caldwell that the courts have 
registered convictions against Caldwell Leasing Limited for operating 
without a Public Commercial Vehicle Licence. 

Mr. Caldwell provided a list of equipment, owned, 
operated and registered in the name of Caldwell leasing Limited 


(no broker operators) : 








Year Make Model Serial Number 
PIGS Kenworth tractor c/o " 

1969 White tractor c/o 

OS GoMu.C., (eractoxr JH9670 

Lo74 Hayes ‘tractor Ls z 

IES: Hayes tractor Las 

1952 White Conv. De Se ee LS 
LOT 4 Deiat. cera lex 5 axle es 

1974 City wtrarier 3 axle : 

1S gps) Thruway trailer 2 axle ss 

1972 Thruway trailer 2 axle : 

1974 DoH. T.ritrai ler 4 axle * 
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WAKEFIELD SERVICE CENTRE, DIVISION OF 
MURL IRON AND METAL COMPANY LIMITED 


Markham 


November 10th 

Mr. Jake Snake, Auditor, Retail Sales Tax, attended the 
offices of Wakefield to audit records relating to service provided 
by Caldwell Leasing Limited. 

Mr. Dave Hook, Director and Secretary Treasurer, Wakefield 
made the following statements respecting arrangements with Caldwell 
Leasing Limited: 
hs Separate lease signed for each load. 
ais Caldwell Leasing Limited provides truck and arranges with Crash 


Drstv.icte POOMmmLOmEGminviets. 


3% Payment for truck made to Caldwell Leasing. 
4, Payment for driver to Crash Driver Pool. 
oy Same person picks up both cheques. 


Signed - J. Snake 


November 14th 
The writer attended the offices of Wakefield and interviewed: 
Mr. David Hook - Director and Secretary Treasurer 


Mr. Bad Slice - Shipping Scheduler 


Mr. Bad Slice made the following statement, after being 
cautioned that evidence may be required to be given in court under oath. 
I am responsible for arranging transportation services and when 

service is required I contact Mr. Caldwell at Caldwell Leasing 
Limited, phone number 965-1060 and advise Wakefield has a load 
going from point A to point B. Freight rate is based on per cwt. or 


COMELMUCG sroletelere 
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an agreed rate. 

Mr. Caldwell (Caldwell Leasing Limited) provides service as that 
of a common carrier, providing driver and vehicle. I (Slice) 
Sign lease form on request of Caldwell but it does not mean any- 
thing as 52¢ per mile is not correct nor is date as arrangements are 
made for each trip (one way or return). I do not make arrange- 
ments for driver services. 

I receive invoicing from Caldwell Leasing Limited and Crash 
Driver Pool. 

If the total of two invoices does not exceed rate per cwt. or 
agreed rate, I recommend payment. 

NOTE: Mr. Slice verified statement with respect to specific 


moves and acknowledged his signature on rental agreement. 
Mr. David Hook confirmed arrangements made by Mr. Bad 


Slice and approves payment and two cheques are issued; one to 


Caldwell Leasing and one to Crash Driver Pool. 


GONtINUCGs ees crete 
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HICKSON STEEL WORKS LIMITED 


Ll Energy Avenue, Toronto 


November 10th 
Mr. Jake Snake, Auditor, Retail Sales Tax Branch, 
attended the offices of Hickson Steel Works Limited, to audit 


records relating to service provided by Caldwell Leasing Limited. 











Mr. Etherington, Office Manager, Hickson Steel Works 
Limited, stated that to his knowledge, Caldwell Leasing supplies 
a vehicle and driver to the plant for the shipment of steel. 
Hickson then receives two invoices; one from Caldwell Leasing and 
one from Crash Drivers Pool. These invoices are totalled for the 
month and one cheque is made payable to Caldwell Leasing. 

The general ledger accounts payable confirms the 
payments for July and August to Caldwell Leasing. 

Hickson opinion is that they are purchasing a service 
as Caldwell Leasing arranges for the truck and driver. 


Signed - Jake Snake 


November 28th 

The writer attended the offices of Hickson Steel Works 
Limited, and interviewed: 

Mr. R. Hickson, Vice-President 


Mr. J. Hickson, Secretary Treasurer 
































Mr. K. Etherington, Office Manager 


CONnELNWEGer. a erers 








STATEMENTS 


Mi) tion HuCeson 
Mr. R. Hickson stated when service is required to move their 
steel, he contacts Mr. Caldwell at Caldwell Leasing and 
advises where load is going, weight, size and length and 
requests trailer be dropped for loading. When trailer 
loaded, calls Caldwell and advises ready to go. Driver 
arrives with tractor and bill of lading is issued and away 
he goes. Main concern. is that load goes from origin to 
destination on time. 
Caldwell Leasing makes arrangement for driver. Rate is 
based on pre-arranged basis and you better speak to my 
brother J. Hickson. We receive two invoices; one from 
Caldwell Leasing Limited and one from Crash Driver Pool. 
I initial for payment. One cheque is issued, payable to 
Caldwell Leasing. I sign lease because I thought he had to 


nave 1t to haul for us. 


Mrwow . Hickson 
Arrangements with Caldwell Leasing are to transport Hickson 
loads from point A to point B on an agreed rate. Rate 
includes driver and vehicle. We do not make arrangements 
for drivers. 
Rate is based on comparable rates charges by other carriers 
providing transportation service on a full load basis. 
Arrangements were originally made between Mr. Ennis, 
President of Ennisteet! (Mr. Ennis has 50% control of 


Hickson Steel Works Limited). 


continued. 3... 
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Mr. K. Etherington 
Once approval has been given for payment, he issues one 
cheque in the name of Caldwell Leasing. (Copy of 


cancelled cheques for specific shipments obtained noting 
"Payable to Caldwell Leasing", stamped "Deposited to 


Credit of Payee".) 


COMnteimuUecereretcrens 


FAIRGRIEVE STEEL AND IRON WORKS LIMITED 
aia a ee A ree 


November 10th 1974 

Messrs. Snake and Humphries, Auditors, Retail Sales Tax, 
attended the offices of Fairgrieve's Steel and Iron Works Limited 
to audit records relating to service provided by Caldwell Leasing 
Limited. 

Mr. F. Fairgrieve, President, advised the auditors that 
as far as he was concerned, he hired a service to provide transp- 
ortation of his goods, from Caldwell Leasing. He made payment to 
Caldwell Leasing for total amount due; even although he was billed 
from Crash Drivers Pool. 

No invoicing for services for September was found at 
Fairgrieve Steel. Photo-copies of all invoicing for the whole 
year and cancelled cheque attached. 

T. Humphries 
NOTE: Cancelled cheque payable to Caldwell Leasing, stamped on 


back, "Caldwell Leasing Ltd. Welland, Ontario". 


November 18th 1974 


The writer attended the offices of Fairgrieve's Steel and 
Iron Works Limited and interviewed: 
Mr. F. Fairgrieve - President 


Mr. D. Emery - Plant Manager 


GOntanwed=ae 
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STATEMENTS 


Mr. F. Fairgrieve 
Mr. F. Fairgrieve confirmed the statement made by Messrs. 
Snake and Humphries and suggested that I speak to Mr. Emery 
(Plant Manager) as he personally makes the arrangements 
with Caldwell Leasing. 


When specific reference was made to two shipments from 



































Fairgrieve's Steel to New Technology Inc. c/o Greater 
Podunk Gas Company, Mr. Fairgrieve stated that Fairgrieve 
had arranged transportation service with Caldwell Leasing 
on behalf of Podunk Gas Company: however, charges were 


COmUWeECrE. 


Mise Oe Meby 
Mr. D. Emery stated he arranges transportation service with 
Caldwell Leasing (Mr. Caldwell) giving description of load 
(weight and size) and rate on a pre-arranged basis. It is 
a contract for carriage of goods on a pre-arranged rate. 


Does not make arrangement for driver. 


Gontanuedanc cee 
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SUMMARY 


Statements of persons interviewed and documentation on 
file, clearly indicates that Caldwell Leasing Limited is 


providing a for-hire transportation service. 


Caldwell Leasing Limited 
Statement of Profit and Loss for the Year Ended 
December 3], 1973 (copy attached) 
Financial Statement 
Pool Wages - Drivers $24,856.30 


Benefits HAO 6 SE 


Bell Canada Directory for Toronto and Surrounding Area 
does not show listing for Crash Drivers Pool. Invoicing 
and records of Crash Driver Pool are prepared and 


retained at Caldwell Leasing. 


Caldwell Leasing Limited registered as a Vendor (Leasing) 
September with Ministry of Revenue, Sales Tax Branch and 


filed monthly reports showing zero returns. 


Caldwell Leasing Limited purchased vehicles tax exempt. 


SOV ESLIOWIESA 6 6.6 6.6 
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The Courts have registered convictions against Caldwell 
Leasing for operating without a licence: 
Date Place Particulars Penalty 


May 10 Cochrane No Extra-Provincial 53.00 
Operating Licence 


July 2 Bowmanville No P.e.V. Operating 53.00 
Licence 

Sept.al3 Alexandria No P.C.V. Operating 500 
Licence 

Nov. 2 Mississauga No PtC.V. Operating SUTCO 
Licence 

Jan. 15 Bracebridge No Extra-Provincial 50.00 


Operating Licence 


June 23 Mississauga No Extra-Provincial a O08) 
Operating Licence 


Aug. 6 Brampton No P.C.V. Operating a07..00 
Licence 


CONCLUSION 


Caldwell Leasing Limited is operating commercial vehicles 


on a highway for the transportation for compensation of goods of another 


person, not being the holder of an operating licence. 


Options: 


2215) 


COURSE OF ACTION 


Cancellation of plates and permits pursuant to 
Section 27 iof 2The Highway Traffic Act, 

OR 
Authorize prosecution for contravention of The 
Public Commercial Vehicles Act and The Motor 


Vehicle Transport Act (Canada). 


GOnteisnue Gercseetere 


Recommendation: 
Cancellation of plates and permits pursuant to 


Section 27 of The Highway Traffic Act. 





ade wbloavien dee 


EXiibL te '2. 


Exhibit 3. 


Exhibit 4. 


Exhibit. 5. 


Exhibit 6. 


Exot 7's 


Exhibit 8, 


EXHIBITS 


Certificate of Incorporation 
Annual Return of Caldwell Leasing Limited 


Abstract of Convictions 
on Caldwell Leasing Limited 


Statement of Profit and Loss For the year 
Ended December 31, 
for Caldwell Leasing Limited 


List of Equipment 
provided by Caldwell Leasing Limited 


Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Relations 
Partnership or Business Registration 

on Crash Drivers' Pool 

Date of establishing partnership or business 
September 


Bell Canada - Toronto and Surrounding Territory 


(a) Report of Inspection 1 - dated September 

(b) Lease Investigation Form, Driver Interviewed 
dated September 

(c) Caldwell Leasing Limited Rental Agreement 
number 1053, dated September 

(d) The Jones Steel Corporation Limited bill of 
lading number 09203 

(e) Wakefield Iron and Metal Company bill of lading 
dated September 1l, 


(f£) Crash Driver's Pool invoice number 1609 
dated September ll, 
(g) Caldwell Leasing Limited invoice number 1609, 


dated September ll, 


(a) Report of Inspection 2 - dated September 

(b Lease Investigation Form, Driver interviewed 
dated September 

(c) Caldwell Leasing Limited Rental Agreement 
number 1057, dated September 

(d) The Jones Steel Corporation Limited bill of 
lading, number 15265 

(e) Wakefield Iron and Metal Company bill of lading 
dated September 12, 


(f£) Crash Driver's Pool invoice number 1604, 
dated September 12, 
(g) Caldwell Leasing Limited invoice number 1604 


dated September 12, 


continued 
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ceooceoeoeee 


peop topiisg $y) (a) Report of Inspection 3 - dated July 
Lease Investigation Form, Driver Interviewed 


dated July 

(c) Crash Driver's Pool invoice number 1516 
dated July 20 

(d) Caldwell Leasing Limited invoice number 1516 


Gated uly 20, Lov 
(e) Wakefield Iron and Metal Company bill of 

lading, dated July 20, 1974, shippers number 10740 
(f£) Wakefield Iron and Metal Company bill of 

lading, dated July 20, 
(g) Wakefield Iron and Metal Company bill of 

lading, dated July 21, shipper's number W6616 





Exhabit 10. (a) Report of Inspection 4 - dated August 
(b) Lease Investigation Form, Driver Interviewed 
dated August 
(c) Caldwell Leasing Limited Rental Agreement 


number 959, dated August 9, 1974 
(d) Wakefield Iron and Metal Company bill of 
lading, dated August 10, shipper's number 32372 


(e) Caldwell Leasing Limited invoice number 1542 
dated August 10, 
(£) Crash Driver's Pool invoice number 1542 


dated August 10, 1974 


[opid gel ones: tag Re Copy of Investigation completed and signed by Jake 
Snake, Auditor, Retail Sales Tax Branch including 
copies of Wakefield Iron and Metal Company's 
cancelled cheques numbers 232 and 335 


ices gin os ho (a) Report of Inspection 5 - dated September 

(b) Lease Investigation Form, Driver Interviewed 
dated September 

Ge) Fairgrieve Steel and Ironworks Limited bill of 
lading, dated September 14, 

(da) Fairgrieve Steel and Ironworks Limited shipping 
document, dated September 14, 

(e) Fairgrieve Steel and Ironworks Limited bill of 
lading, dated September 14, 

(f) Caldwell Leasing Limited invoice number 1585 
dated September 14, 

(g) Caldwell Leasing Limited Rental Agreement 


number 1038, dated September 14, 


Exhebethl 3. (a) Report of Inspection 6 - dated September 
(b) Leasing Investigation Form, Driver Interviewed 
(c) Fairgrieve Steel and Ironworks Limited bill of 
lading, dated September 21, 1974 
(d) Caldwell Leasing Limited Rental Agreement 


number 1049, dated September 20, 

(e) Caldwell Leasing Limited invoice number 1597 
dated September 21, 1974 

(f) Fairgrieve Steel and Ironworks Limited 
shipping document 


continued... 





























































































































Exhibit ald, 


ExXDibyt Us. 


lie. gil oy Wien Sas 


poole 17. 


lpdgauleniie Is), 


Bxhi bat. 19. 


Copy of Investigation completed and signed by 
Humphries, Auditor, Retail Sales Tax Branch 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Ce) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


(g) 


Report of Inspection 7 - dated August 

Lease Investigation Form, Driver Interviewed 
dated August 

Caldwell Leasing Limited Rental Agreement 
number 984, dated August 28, 

Hickson steel Works Limited bill of lading 
dated August 30, 

Crash Driver's Pool invoice number 1560, 
dated August 30, 1974 

Caldwell Leasing Limited invoice number 1560 
dated August 20, i974 

Copy of Hickson Steel Works Limited cancelled 
cheque number 0001743 


Report of Inspection 8 - dated August 

Lease Investigation Form, Driver Interviewed 
dated August 

Caldwell Leasing Limited Rental Agreement 
number 1022, dated August 28, 1974 

Caldwell Leasing Limited invoice number 1584 
dated August 29, 

Hickson Steel Works Limited bill of lading 
dated August 29, 

Crash Driver's Pool invoice number 1584 
dated August 29, 1974 

Hickson Steel Works Limited cancelled cheque 
number 0001762 


Copy of Investigation completed and signed by 
Auditor, Retail Sales Tax Branch 


Balance Sheet as at December 31, for Caldwell 
Leasing Limited completed by Joe Jones C.G.A., 
Public Accountant 


Retail Sales Tax Current Vendor Statement of Accounts 
dated July on Caldwell Leasing Limited. 
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APPENDIX - N 





416.°9355-2101 Ferguson Block 


Ministry of 


Transportation and Queen's Park 
Communications Toronto Ontario 


Janwery. aun 1977, 


The Honourable Otto Lang 
Minister of Transport 
Tower. C 

Place de Ville 

Ottawa, Ontario KIA ON5 


Near Mr, Minster: 


1 am Werting to cnenk you for your Vetter oF Vecenber 
24, 1976, in which you propose to meet with me and my 
provincial counterparts to discuss your proposals 
relating to the regulation of extra-provincial motor 
carriers. I am most pleased to accept your invitation 
for such aimeeting,.in Ottawa .on February 11, 1977. 


At this time, I would also like to summarize my views 
regarding your proposals, so that our meeting might be 
as productive as possible. They are as follows: 


pa Ontario believes that the motor carrier (bus and 
truck) industries in Canada are functioning in a 
generally satisfactory manner. 


aa Tt is Ontario's experience that these industries 
and the governments responsible for their regulation 
face practical problems from time to time, and 
that there are always opportunities for both 
government and industry to improve the PuoCe Loring 
of the highway carrier systems. 


ie we Ontario has the impression that many of the currently 
perceived "problems" fall into one or more of the 
following categories: 


a) "problems" which are not generally agreed 
upon by the affected parties as being real 
hindrances to the operation of the current 
system. 


b) "nroblems" which are not within federal 
jurisdiction. 


c) “problems” which are not amenable to easy or 
inexpensive solution. 
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d) “problems” which can be- resolved “pym=co- 
operation within the existing delegation of 
the Motor, Vehicle Transport Act. 


Ontario is prepared to work with all interested 
parties in reaching a common definition of problems, 
and in identifying opportunities for making 
improvements. 


Ontario believes that the Canadian Conference of 
Motor Transport Administrators 1s an) efLective 
forum for the resolution_of problems of mutual 
concern among the provinces, which might be of 
interest to the Federal Government. Ontario would 
be pleased to accept more active Federal participation 
in the Conference and, in particular, would welcome 
a Continuing role for tthe Federal Minister in the 
presentation and consideration of Federal concerns 
and proposals at the Annual Conference of Ministers 
Responsible for Motor Vehicle Administration. 


Ontario believes that co-operation between the 
levels of government may eventually lead to joint 
definition of the needs for legislative change at 
thesprovanceralvand/or federal Jlevelssibut, at this 
time, any unilateral Federal action would be 
premature and unacceptable. 


Ontario is concerned that any changes be carefully 
assessed in advance, to determine their advantages 
and to ensure that any resulting disruptive effects 
will not outweigh those advantages. Ontario does 
not believe that the current Federal proposals 

have been evaluated in terms of either of these 
conditions. 


Ontario is opposed to the current Federal legislative 
proposals which in its view would give the Federal 
Government the authority to assume far reaching 
pOMicyacontrolmoLrcthe motor ‘carrer sindustries. 
Rather, Ontario believes that continued provincial 
CONErO] Of the Motor Carrier industries, iS Essential, 
insthat: 


a) The Federal Government controls the air, rail 
and water modes of transportation. 


b) The movement of passengers and goods by motor 
carrier is predominantly intra-provincial in 
character and importance. 


c) There is no assurance that it would be feasible 
or practical to separately govern the intra- 
provincial and extra-provincial operations of 
motor carriers, by separate levels of government. 


ipitsce te 
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a) It is necessary and desirable to integrate 
tie regulation Of motor Ccacriers with tue 
provincial xesvonsibilities for highway 
HMLasSteeuCctuLe, Griver Ccertitication, vehicle 


licensing and inspection, the rules of higaway 
bshaviour, and the xvetail taxation of fuel 


and equipment. 


oF, Ontarlo fears that the wactical a 
any Federal proposal for policy con' 
CaorpcLens Would Inevitably result Luke 
regulatory 3 require ements, Similar to t 
POCeT a bana one Cran sooe eon, wae 
beranproorlace Lor the motom carries 


Dlementation of 
POI Or. MOLOr 
molex new 

to those established 


2 0 


10. Onterio believes that the Federal Govexrmnent, in 
MaeUNGeLos cubeenc provosals, should justiry ats 
definition of the national interest as it relates 
to the inotor carrier industries, end demonstrate 
how that interest cannot be me thin the ex ee 

dal Lb 


egation of the Motor Vehic 


ae Closg1 9G 72 vould suggest Hina is eats last pore 
Mitch a6 Ehe Ceanace) tose snvolved in your Aniciarive, 

and that you have not addressed it in a manner which 

might justify your proposals in the eyes of your provincial 
colleagues. 

In accordance with my practice heretofore, I ain taking 

the Liberty of ferwaracing copies Gri tiiGeletter commy 
agra se an other DEOVYINCSS, i OLGer A Nacecuey aay 


With kindest regards, I remai 


Yours sincerely, 





Bee St et tos te 


ce: Provincial Ministers responsible for Motor Vehicle 
Administration (list attached). 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC COMMERCIAL VEHICLES ISSUED ANNUALLY SINCE 1928 








Class i925 1929 1930 1931 1932 


Op'trs Plates __Op'trs. Plates Op'trs. Plates Op'trs. Plates Op'trs. Plates 



















A 325 945 283 Lis 220 975 (apeg 1319 Pd Gs 1069 
B 104 133 134 161 
G 822 1348 450 762 
D 75 295 82 e332 
E V2 180 790 915 1059 NS fa ga 
Livestock, Farm and Dairy Products 

Sy Ae) 945 283 1118 372 1155 2018 4010 1938 3397 
Class 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

Op'trs. Plates Op'trs. Plates Op'trs Plates Op'trs. Plates Op'trs. Plates 
A 232 1383 230 1580 247 1825 257 2096 out 2242 
B 133 173 119 147 126 169 122 173 104 150 
C 353 710 356 749 430 878 545 1063 699 1283 
D 15 330 129 35] 149 454 100 a52 106 391 
E 1406 1639 L132 1341 1266 1508 539 672 502 670 
F 1328 1558 1412 1899 
H 96 2L2 112 246 




























































































Class 














A 285 a ai 280 2426 Lak Fag Boys 263 3314 243 3145 
B Bil 13 40 56 85 54 38 50 34 49 
Ss 686 ee Br arg 709 1440 668 1475 696 1518 665 1438 
D bl} 403 166 541 189 628 212 734 200 666 
E Gz 738 629 806 613 847 677 B32 630 832 
F 1870 2185 1805 ZION 1654 2333 1891 2542 1764 2356 
H 124 278 129 284 130 297 134 Siete: J eS iey) 33.1 

TI ISR a a a RE 
3750 7341 3758 7744 3560 8385 3911 9318 3671 8817 

aces aoe Fn a A ES SEES OE BEE PE SITS 

Class 1947 

Os7irs Plates Ov" Plates Op! Platea @) [i Piates 
A 245 S232 248 3156 Zot 3290 259 3701 Lt 4027 
B 35 53 39 Sz 38 53 42 Ba 44 Se 
CG 672 1366 688 1348 4 PS 3 Tot L673 787 1834 
D Za. 655 BOVs 561 213 547 248 rAwe 269 S22 
E 698 829 654 846 656 834 669 862 F248 881 
F 1689 2035 1681 1913 1650 1928 i923 PE BRERS 2049 2926 
FS 104 120 
a 126 Bou Loe 321 Sie) 359 145 Ao. 152 464 
268 7. 8552 3673 8197 3657 8524 4037 9810 4390 Pi2Z¢ 





Plates 








Op trys 





Plates 








Plates 














Sa SS SS a SEAT EN OE ST a AS SN SS 
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Class 1948 19 +49 1950 oa | ie 
Opturs: Plates Plates Bus. Plates O 
A 256 4390 755 4861 246 5605 223 6084 PAPAS) 6548 
B 42 66 41 67 4] 69 39 fre 35 70 
C 741 1860 689 1868 647 OES 596 2092 608 2132 
D 295 1026 316 Mei ai 557 ro rS 3oF 1765 356 2hte 
1D; 689 oat 674 945 ee Lia 758 959 Cees Sol 
F 2289 3026 2474 Set i CDO7 3489 Se i Wo 3504 2913 4242 
FS 182 278 215 395 Se: 451 318 494 330 So 
ie 149 495 154 508 Nese) 563 PSZ 609 158 681 
K 58 118 69 134 81 (by 176 
(Trip permits) 
L 21 
4643 12062 4881 L302 5091 14782 5254 USdb2 5452 PES NS 








es Be 


A 229 7292 
B 38 13 
C 598 2214 
D 471 2563 
E 724 986 
E 3392 59S 
FS 353 569 
H 150 724 
K 95 220 
L 25s/tPermit 
X 

5983 .19673 





Op'trs. 


1954 


Fa Wal fiferas) 
39 TO 
565 2306 
477 Ze L0 
(ae 1008 
4024 59z9 
3.611 605 
150 753 
Oi 241 
34s /tPermit 
OA S153 


@prtrs: 


19.55 
Plates 





209 8286 
38 80 
536 2419 
449 2420 
716 1019 
4666 71103 
354 644 
138 746 
102 254 
37s /t Permit 
147 730 
7392 237216 





Op'trs. 

















1956 


Plates 


206 9328 
a 96 
545 2659 
503 3206 
7S Lots 
5091 7780 
364 716 
140 850 
114 287 
448s/t Permit 
378 12783 
B8i35 Ziz2 ho 


@pitrs: 





19 5:7 


203 9344 
32 96 
505 2922 
581 4089 
679 1635 
4751 8008 
354 698 
144 885 
126 320 
49s/t Permit 
548 1790 
1972 29688 


























Plates 








Class eee: 159 1960 19 Gd 12 
Op ors Plates @pltras Plates Opens. Plates Ctr ss Plates O Plates 








ho ok 




















A 201 9812 184 11143 183 11599 187 11780 188 12254 
B Siz Oe, 30 P52 30 104 28 99 755 100 
iS 476 32£6 438 3726 430 3851 443 3692 407 3995 
D 670 4417 742 4789 817 5055 862 5386 933 5479 
EE 699 1064 669 1085 667 1088 679 1129 691 1123 
F 4962 8332 5457 8778 5001 9051 529 1 9247 5299 9920 
IS 342 ee So 659 337 724 338 744 349 (he) 
H 161 939 149 958 158 1061 159 1096 158 Ut By he: 
K 126 342 134 aa 5 145 406 147 406 143 430 
L 51s/t Permit 558s/t Permit 61s/t Permit 64s8/t Permit 57s/t Permit 
x 600 pases! 675 3153 699 3497 749 3843 781 3314 
8310 37502 8870 34798 8528 36446 8947 37422 S051 38576 
Class 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


ftr's. Plates Op'trs. Plates Op'trs Plates Oorttrs: Plates Op trs- Plates 













A ZS jst @yrea 240 14823 eos 16225 260 15679 241 17506 
B “2S) vite Ze 78 ae 88 Ze 93 
Cc 388 4035 378 4276 359 4524 Si ye 4860 214 4805 
D 937 5813 1086 5763 999 5965 1096 S72 1080 6235 
iB; 637 eli 635 1108 602 1093 554 1059 444 1038 
F 5186 10318 5354 sl ke A sya 11845 5514 12274 eh Oye: 12942 
ES 343 806 345 853 345 892 351 874 330 876 
Hm if? 1288 189 1384 187 1467 187 | haar 194 1647 
K 143 434 154 479 148 491 37 508 iba 525 
L 58s/t Permit 55s/t Permit 58s/t Permit 55s /t Permit Olea t Permit 
x 805 4413 828 4671 859 5497 860 6318 874 6872 
Ee 
8940 41314 9286 44462 9383 48101 9353 50169 8729 52446 


ss ne 








Si ee esses ras Jars ai : P 
sey etal Sis LOGR L969 tne pases a sane 
oe a 3% eS dae ae 








“2 Cpr irs. Plates Op/trs. Plates Op irs. Plates Op tres. fistes Op'trs. *Plates 
ere ae re ao a oe a ee ee ee ee Eee 
A 275 18843 207, 20025 303 20445 308 11566 328 12559 
C 206 4625 197 4951 190 4793 190 3663 179 3836 
D 1124 6784 1170 7328 1162 7652 stot Me 6849 1190 T3925 
E 4.9 Love 386 1046 343 1032 315 803 268 816 
F 54°0 L393 5632 13299 5677 13440 6218 10163 5927 9955 
PP 4 - 18 - am | - 34 - 40 - 
FS 320 886 319 864 320 894 308 592 295 500 
H 1.59 1650 Le 7 1686 183 1705 180 1940 Ag ie 1598 
K 138 538 L327 542 r3t 583 130 361 139 ii 
L 66 s/t Permit 74 Sft Permit 76 - ot - a4 - 
R - - =- - - ve ~ - - a 
X 887 AL52 921 8216 941 8815 968 3439 992 3733 
T = ~ - ~ 4 - 67 116 70 672 
Conversion Units 
(All Classes) = = = = = = = ap habe - 358 
9158 Say 23 9318 57957 9357 59359 9976 40003 9665 41803 
Class 1973 1974 1975 
Op'trs. *Plates Op’trs. *Plates Op'trs. *Plates Op'trs. *Plates Op'trs. *Plates 
A 338 13155 307 13593 ee he 13544 
c 76 4299 166 4282 157 4061 
D 1240 7820 L322 8982 1185 8770 
E 262 768 233 Ten wie 698 
= 6184 10258 6392 10342 6306 10340 
FE 29 - SZ - 9 - 
FS 274 Sore: 260 554 254 567 
H 170 1641 Lov 1674 154 1618 
K 130 346 136 404 bye 489 
L 83 - 96 - LOS - 
R - - - - 1669 - 
X 1035 3554 1099 BIO. 1063 4453 
~ 83 729 87 766 o2 981 
Conversion Units - LS - 204 = 100 
10005 43278 10337 44426 11698 45621 


a a en a | 





pa Includes 3, 6, 9 and 12 menth licences. 


Nu Bs 1971 to 1975 decrease in vehicle licences is Gue to the exclusion of trailers from licensing requirements. 
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APPENDIX Q 


Out Concentration of ownership 








There are a number of ways that concentration within the trucking 
industry may be measured. One can examine a percentage of the larger 
firms which i) account for a certain percentage of total revenue, ii) 
Own or operate a certain percentage of total power units, or of all 
vehicles, iii) control some percentage of overall capacity within the 
industry. 

There is very little reliable data in any of those areas. 

Sources we have examined are: 

- Statistics Canada 

- Ontario Trucking Association (1) 


; : 2 
i) quoting Statistics Canada Survey, 1974 2) 


ii) Ship by Truck Directory (3) 
iii) self derived data 


- Ministry of Transportation and Communications (4) 


4) “Economics, Policy Obtice 
ii) Highway Carrier Office 


- Ministry of Revenue (particularly regarding foreign ownership ) 


- Ontario Highway Transport Board (particularly regarding foreign 
ownership) 


Of particular relevance to the question of concentration were the 
Statistics Canada figures provided in the Ontario Trucking Association 


brief. But there are significant problems. 
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Ole Number of Vehicles 





We present in ttmble 1 extrapolations from data prepared 
by Statistics Canada. It must be noted that 
1) the data relates to 1974 
2) it does not represent the entire industry (Ontario 
based, only 4082 of approximately 9,000 firms) ; 
(Ontario Trucking Association members only 811 of 


approximately 1,500). 


3) ait does not reflect Public Vehicle carriers of express 
freight. 


We have assumed for the purpose of the analysis that it does rep- 
resent enough of the Class I carriers either based in Ontario or which 
are Ontario Trucking Association members such that the inclusion of 
any which were left out would not significantly alter the percentages 


derived. 
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EOL P6L‘LY FO O0P'IE sqybterz4s pue 8°19 v98‘0vV JO €97'SZ sqybterzq4s pue 
SI9YUIO O/M IWLOL pue sz9yi0 O/M TWLOL 
Cree 7S9‘79 JO ZET“SD TWLOL 8° OS PPL To 39.690" TE IWLOL 
G°T9 790‘9 JO PL6‘E 79YI0 CPP 7S8‘S JO 78G‘Z 294340 
v°SL fee le SOLES. Vc SZeTTezA Tues S°S9 GTL‘SZ FO SG8’9T SZeTTez} Tues 
SALE T9V‘9T J° 6T8‘TtT AOZOCLL G°SS 6V1T’ST 3° 807'8 ZOAOCAL, 
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Some Facts which Emerge from Table 1 
Re Ontario Based Carriers 
- 1.4% of the firms reporting own or operate 50.8% of all 
revenue generating mobile equipment and 61.8% of tractors 
and semi-trailers. 
Re Ontario Trucking Association Members 
8.5% of the firms reporting own or operate 12 02505, all 


revenue equipment and 76.3% of tractors and semi- 
trailers. 


= Since in both surveys we assume that all Class I carriers 
reported, if the survey were to include all firms in 
business the percentage of all firms represented by 
Class I carriers would be far less. 


- For example: 59 .represents less than 1% of all Ontario 


licensed operators. 


- ie Somcheat athatmClass 2m Sd sand © operators tend 
to operate proportionately more straight trucks and 
"other" revenue eguipment in their fleets. Thus, while 
adding in additional operators will mean the addition of 
more tractors and semi-trailers, they will be propor- 
tionately less than the number of straight trucks added. 


- It could be concluded that approximately 0.7% of those 
operators based and licensed in Ontario operate approx- 
imately 60-70% of all tractors and semi-trailers in the 
province. 


The analysis begins to break down at this point, but it could be assumed 
since tractor - semi-trailer represents more capacity than a straight truck 
less than 1% would control or provide some 70-80% of the available 
truck carrying capacity on Ontario highways. This would be supported 

to the extent (unquantified) that any of the 59 Class I carriers 

also own or control some of those operators which are not Class I. 
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One brief stated: 
"while (1971) Public Commercial Vehicle registrations as a 
percentage of total registrations was small (7.5%) and 
roughly in the same proportions as in 1975, Public Commercial 
Vehicle registrations of heavy vehicle registrations were 
very mich more Significant,- 49%: cf all tractors, J15,ton 
gross vehicle weight and over 74.1% of all trailers 16 tons 
and over." (6) 

The Ministry of Transportation and Communications' Trucking Study 

stated: "using 1971 data, there were 326 (Class A) carriers operating 


13,700 power units. (There were 30,120 reported as being totally avail- 


able) of these 326 companies, 12 operated 5,060 units (37%). (7) 


Orrlie? Revenues 

Turning to revenues, the total revenues earned by the Ontario domic- 
iled for-hire industry which reported to Statistics Canada in 1974 was 
$1,206,803,000. Of this revenue, $662,360,000 was earned by the 59 
Class Lofirms.* (1e..= the 59 leceaee 

It is stated then, that the 59 largest Ontario based carriers earned 
in 1974 54.9% of all revenues. (An average of $11,226,440 per firm). 

The Ministry of Transportation and Communications in the Trucking 
Study stated "the revenue generated per power unit was found to be fairly 
constant among companies and range from $35,000 to $40,000 per power 
unit." (9) 

This 1s°not-consistent with our finding that 59 firms eperated 39.82 
of all power equipment, yet earned 54.9% of the revenue. Bits seule ars Us at Na 
consistent with our tabulations, that 59 firms operated approximately 
50.8% of all revenue equipment. Thus, assuming constant return/unit on 


average, those same firms could be expected to (have) earned approximately 


the same percentage of total revenue (it turns out to be 54.9% above) 
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Therefore, taking 59 firms as a total of all firms, it can be con- 
cluded that less than 1% of all firms licensed in Ontario operate less 
than 40% of all power equipment and yet earn more than 54% of total 
revenue. It would appear that returns per power unit are not equal 
between firms. 

The number of firms in other classes reporting: 


Class 2. 20s Clase J = Ale Clasoa = Wid? Class 5° = 1461; 
Class O - 1298; Total - 4023 


Those 4,023 firms earned in 1974 $544,443.000 in revenue (an average 
Of S135,522. per farm). 
We explore some further relationships by calculations shown in 


Tables 2 and 2a. 


TABLE 2 


EQUIPMENT AND REVENUES OF ONTARIO BASED CARRIERS 


REPORTING TO 


ITEM 


Number of firms 


& 


> of firms reporting 


Total Revenue 


& 


+ of Revenue 


Average Revenue/firm 


Equipment totals 


ZO MelOiteaul: 


# & 


# & 


% of Straights/Rev/Unit 
% of Tractors/Rev/Unit 


% of all Power Units/ 
Rev/Unit 


fe} 


% of all semi- 
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STATISTICS "CANADA, 1974 
CLASS 1 CUAGS t2 7 Sy ity Ol Oy 
Spates al aie 5 ao i a ee ee as see on eek Se Eee ae ee eee 

fe) 45023 

ee 96 <6 

$662 ,360,000 $544,443,000 

S459 45.1 

Sei 226,440 $ LISS es 

2,069 30,075 

5O28 49.2 
S79 222) (2253 9 -F 2045938 A 206i. 4) S48, 585 
$408 405535 roles al 6,741 44.5 80, 766 
LO SO so eo Oyo S b7, 947. “607 SO; 200 
167255300 5%> 897293 8,860. 34.5 61,449 


trailers/Rev/Unit 


SOULee: 


derived from Statistics Canada 
data presented in OTA Brief. 


FLEET COMPOSITION 


REVENUE EQUIPMENT AND REVENUES GENERATED 


CARRIERS REPORTING TO STATISTICS CANADA 1974 





% of all equipment 
(31,069. una ES) 
operated by Class l 





Revenue generated 
by equipment assum- 
ing equal & constant 


TABLE 2a 


% of all equipment 
(30,075 units) 
operated by other 


return per unit classes 
Straights 3,220) WO S 68,885,440 P15 206/ BW 6 Z 
BT O69 BOnOue 
Tractors 8,408 Bis @ LHS 334 p2OC 6 HAIL DD a! 
Semi- 
trailers, 16,855/ 54.3 359,661,480 8,860 29D 
Other 
Ununts D Seva / B43 By4l SIPS tsksxo, 35 2057 ORS 
oe a. os cae ee I, re Sie ee OS an Pe ee ee We 
TOTALS Bly OCO LOO RO 662,360,000 SORROW 5 LOORO 


* error of S13.00.ducs ‘to founding. 


Source: 


derived from Statistics Canada 
data presented in OTA Brief. 
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Revenue generated 
by equipment assum 
ing equal & consta! 
return per unit 


5202352, 190 


125,955,250 


160,610,680 


OF, ona 2ST 


544,442,987* 


ihe 59) largest f£lims* operate on average 527" pieces of revenue 
equipment each. Other Class carriers (smaller) operate an average of 
7.0 pieces each. This gives one a significantly different impression 
of the makeup of the industry than, for example, the statement that 
"only 35 of our members operated in excess of 100 vehicles in 1975." 
It is consistent with the comment - "By contrast - 931 members 
or 72% operated 10 vehicles or less." (10) 

If we assume that there is a relationship between power equipment 
and revenue generation, we can compare the performance of Class 1 
carriers with other carriers. 

The large 59 firms account for 54.9% of total revenue and 
earn approximately $11,226,000 per firm. The other firms, (over 99%) 
earn 45.1% of total revenue and earn an average of $135,332 per firm. 

This analysis is distorted by the comparison of unlike carriers. 
For example, some (unknown) proportion of the firms reporting would be 
aggregate haulers. It is inappropriate if not totally misleading to 
compare the revenue generated (or expected or needed) by such a Carrier 
with eee ie generated (etc.) by a large Class A carrier. 

Regardless, there is not a constant relationship between power 
equipment and revenues across the industry. The largest firms average 
$56,953 revenue/power unit; the others average $30,336. (If one 
based revenue on tractors alone, the comparison is much more equal. 
(Class U ='S78,9773 others =-'$80,766.)" To drive meanitful results, 
one should examine net revenues per power unit. 

If we assume to measure concentration in terms of revenues, it is 


clear that a small percentage of Ontario based firms earn a relatively 


large share of revenue. 
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On? Foreign Ownership 





The Committee encountered much difficulty in trying to come to grips 
with the question of who owns what in the trucking industry. Some cor- 
porate inter-relationships are well known, others are not. 

The Ontario Highway Transport Board provided to the Committee, 

1) a list of carriers in Ontario which are controlled by other than 
Canadian companies, and 2) a list of those firms which hold more than 
one operating licence in Ontario by reason of a parent controlling at 
least one subsidiary. (11) 

As reported by the Board, there are approximately 29 Ontario oper- 
ating companies, licensed under The Public Commercial Vehicles Act which 
are owned by 16 foreign companies. 

The 17 companies licensed for general freight own or operate 
approximately 761 straight trucks, 1961 tractors and, 5,346 trailers. 

Based on this information, the industry in Ontario is clearly not 
dominated by foreign concerns. 

The Ministry of Transportation and Communications ins the. Truck 


Transportation Study indicated the following with regard to common 





carriers: 

TABLE 3 (32) 

Ownership/Base % of total power units % of total power units 
owned by non Ontario based in jurisdictions 
concerns other than Ontario 

Non-Ontario 34y.'3 24:9 

U.S.A. 18.9 LS. 4 

Other countries B18 N/A 


Other provinces L1s6 O55 
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Table 4 shows the number of "truck transport" corporations listed 


on the 1974 tax roll of the Ontario Corporations Tax Branch. bee 


The Ministry of Revenue, in providing these figures commented: 


It can be seen that some 909 transport corporations, or about 
68.1% of the total such corporations on the tax roll in 1974 
reported that they were "Canadian controlled private corporations". 
Many of the corporations in this particular category had a strong 
incentive to report this information to the Corporations Tax Branch 
in view of the announcement of the "small business tax credit" in 
the 1974 Ontario Budget. 


On the other hand, except for the purpose of administering 

the small business tax credit, the Corporations Tax Branch had no 
reason to question the information provided by corporations, whether 
large or small relating to their public or private status, or to 
their Canadian control status. Thus, some 367 corporations (about 
2725S Of sthe (total) edid noe repore this-type of information. 


It is probable that at least some of these 367 nonreporting cor- 
porations would be Canadian-controlled (public or private) corpor- 
ations which omitted to provide the information, either because 
they did not qualify for the tax credit, or because they had no 
taxable income against which to apply the tax credit. 


In the case of the 16 corporations reporting themselves as ‘public 
corporations', it may be assumed that these would tend to include 
the largest trucking enterprises, some of which may well have 

been Canadian-controlled. 


The Table also shows an alternative breakdown of these data on the 
basis of the control of voting shares. Some 821 trucking corporations 
(61.5% of the total) reported that at least a majority of their voting 
shares were under Canadian control, including 813 corporations with 
100% of their voting shares in Canadian hands. 


Again, except where a small business tax credit was to be 
claimed, the Branch had no reason to question the information 
provided by corporations on the subject of voting control and, 
indeed some 495 corporations (about 37.1% of the total) omitted 
such information. 


Thus, having due regard for the incomplete nature of the infor- 
mation and the significant number of corporations not reporting, 
one might draw the rough conclusion that about two-thirds or more 
of the truck transport corporations filing corporations tax returns 
to Ontario in 1974 were Canadian-controlled. 
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TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF "TRUCK TRANSPORT" CORPORATIONS 
LISTED ON THE 1974 TAX ROLL 
ONTARIO CORPORATIONS TAX BRANCH 





Number of 


Corporations 
1. Total number of corporations 
elassifiedvas “truck transport? 
corporations biposs 
2. Number of corporations specifying 
whether public or private 
Public corporations 16 
Private corporations 
Canadian controlled 909 
Other control 43 N52 
Not specified 367 
eae 
3. Number of corporations specifying 
percentage of Canadian control of 
voting shares 
100% of voting shares under 
Canadian control 813 
50% to 99% of voting shares 
under Canadian control 8 
Less than 50% of voting shares 
under Canadian control LS 
Not specified 495 


1335 
Note (L) “The total of 17335. "truck transport” corporations, docs. not 
include a further 31 corporations classified as "moving and storage" 
corporations, whose principal business was the moving and storage of 
"used goods, uncrated". 
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This does not, of course, reveal what proportion of the industry 
as a whole was Canadian-controlled if respondents' data had been weighted 
by their assets, ton-miles, volume of sales, or other measures Of corporate 
size. Presumably, the larger and more diversely-held corporations 
tended to be in the "not specified" category, since these corporations 
would not, in any event, have qualified for a small business tax credit. 


Our records relating to other provincial taxes, in particular the 
gasoline tax and the retail sales tax, do not contain information likely 
to be relevant to the question of foreign control in the trucking industry. 


The Ministry of Revenue in discussing the alternate sources of data 


stated: 


The Gasoline Tax Branch has records relating to those inter - 
provincial and international trucking enterprises that are reg- 
istrants under The Motor Vehicle Fuel Tax Act. However, these 
records do not provide any meaningful guidance on the degree 

of “foreign control”, except to the extent that most trucking 
enterprises having an out-of-Canada business address for tax- 
reporting and record-keeping purposes might reasonably be pre ~ 
sumed to be controlled by non-Canadians. Likewise, any truck ~ 
ing enterprises that are proprietorships or partnerships having 
a Canadian business address could be assumed to be controlled 
by residents of Canada. 


On the other hand, where registrants are corporations with a 
Canadian business address for tax-reporting and record-keeping 
purposes, the residence or citizenship of those exercising ultimate 
control of such corporations is not required to be shown in our 
records. 


Our records relating to other provincial taxes, in particular the 
gasoline tax and the retail sales tax, do not contain 

information likely to be relevant to the question of foreign 
control in the trucking industry. 


On the basis of the evidence before the Committee, we do not 
find that the Ontario for-hire trucking industry is: inordinately 
controlled by non-Ontario or non-Canadian concerns. 


Footnotes Appendix - Q 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(5) 


(6) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


See OTA Brief - particularly Appendices 4 and 5. 


The Statistics Canada figures are based on 4,082 firms reporting to 
it in 1974. This does not represent all the firms based in Ontario, 
due to unusable replies and Statistics Canada definitions of what 
constitutes a trucking concern. 


Ship by truck indicates in most cases (with one or two major omis- 
sions) the numbers of vehicles (straight, tractors, trailers) 
operated by each firm listed. It is, however, not possible to 
define how many of the vehicles are operated in and for the Ontario 
market or how many are dedicated to A, C, D operations, etc. where 
the carrier holds more than a single authority. 


MTC figures on the number of firms with authority is not exact 

to the extent that one firm may corporately control another firm. 

For example, CN is listed as one firm. So is Hoar, Husband and 

others as separate firms, but these are in fact owned by CN Transport) . 
The extent of such corporate linkage is difficult to quantity. 

MTC Computer Program - PCV File - January 1977 

OTA Brief page 9 

MTC Truck Transportation in Ontario Phase 1, page 60 

derived from Stats Canada figures as Contained in OTA Brief, Appendix 4 
MTC Truck Transportation. in Ontario Phase l, page 60 

OTA Brief Page 21 

OHTB in letter to BBC July 30, 1976 

MTC Truck Transportation in Ontario Phase 1 pages 63-64. Based on 30,120 
power units being available to the province... Since only obvious in- 
consistencies were discounted, some error remains. Companies owned by 


the Railways were considered to be owned in other provinces. 


Revenue to BBC July 22, 1976 
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APPENDIX R_ PART I 


Sere MODE USE 

The use of the various modes of freight transport is, to an extent, dependent 
upon the conditions in the particular urban area under study. However, in the 
case of internal freight flow (i.e. freight movements where both the origin and 
destination of the consignment is in the same urban area), the motor truck 
dominates. In Melbourne, for example, internal movements by rail were less than 
1% of the mass of those by truck (Ogden, 1975). Even in New York, where extensive 
use is made of barge, 77% of the mass of internal freight is carried on trucks 
(Wood, 1970). Thus, "an analysis of urban goods movement is essentially an 
analysis of truck transport within cities, given existing institutions and 


technology" (Hedges, 197la). 


With external freight flows, i.e. those which involve the movement of goods in 

or out of an urban area across the urban boundary, generalizations are not possible. 
The actual usage of the various modes depends firstly upon the modes that are 
available; this may in turn depend upon geographic factors such as whether the 

city is located on a coast-line or inland waterway. The commodities which are 
imported or exported, and the length of haul will also affect mode use, since 

the relative advantage of one mode over another varies with both of these 


(Hutchinson, 1974b) 


The total mass of imports exceeds that of exports; a large urban area is a net 
consumer of goods by mass since it requires the importation of food and raw 
materials to survive. Secondly, the truck's share of exports is higher than 
its share of imports. Imports are more commonly bulk commodities like food, 


oil and raw materials which are suited to bulk modes like ship and rail, while 
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exports are more commonly processed products, many of which are more suited to 


the road mode. 


Number of Trucks 

For large U.S. cities, with populations in excess of one million, the truck 
ownership rate is fairly constant at about 25-30 trucks per thousand population 
(WSA, 1969). For smaller cities, the rate increases because of the increased 
incidence of truck ownership for private transportation. Canadian rates appear 
to be comparable. In Calgary in 1972, for example, the truck ownership rate was 


37 trucks per thousand population. (TDA, 1974). 


Truck Types 
In terms of numbers of trucks, the urban truck fleet is dominated by small trucks. 
The following table shows the proportion of pick-ups and panel vans in the total 


urban truck fleet for selected cities. 


Pick-up Panel Vans Other Total 
New York (Wood, 1970) 20 ral 59 100% 
Calgary (TDA, 1974) 18 42 40 100% 
Melbourne (Ogden, 1975) Syl 85 34 1003 
Atlanta (WSA, 1969) 48 eS 39 100% 
Cancomnnatey (WSA, 1969) 40 15 45 100% 


These data are not necessarily comparable, because of definition inconsistencies, 
but they clearly indicate that over half of the urban truck fleet is made up of 
light trucks. As will be seen later, many of these are primarily used for 
passenger transport, not for freight. 

The dominance of the truck fleet by light trucks is also shown by the distribution 
of gross vehicle weights. The following table is based upon a mail-back 


questionnaire issued in the three cities (Department of Environment, 1974). 
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Weight Class (Lbs.) Toronto Calgary Halifax 
0-6000 4l 43 52 
6,001-10,000 18 292 2 
10,001-19,500 LE 8 10 
19;,,500=337-000 16 10 20 
over 337,000 14 10 6 
100% 100% 100% 


Although the heavier trucks are a small proportion of the total fleet, they 


carry a significant proportion of the freight task. For example: 


Truck Ownership 


Truck ownership may be broadly divided into four classes. 


Commercial Private Personal 

For-Hire Commercial Use Gov't. Total 
Calgary (TDA, 1974) Ly 44 33 6 100% 
PISUsS. cCatres (WSA, 1969) 6 Di 34 3 100% 
Melbourne (Ogden, 1975) LS 54 Ze 6 100% 
Toronto (Dept. of Environ- 

ment, 1974)* 14 FA 15 - 100% 

Halifax (Dept. of Environ- 
ment, 1974) * a) 67 22 - 100% 


* Government trucks included in private commercial. 


It can be seen that about one-half of all urban trucks are owned for the private 
carriage of the owner's own goods. Another one-third of trucks are typically 
owned for personal transport; these trucks do not make a significant contribution 
to the urban freight task (see below). Only a small minority of urban trucks 


are owned and operated by commercial for-hire carriers. 


% of Owners 








Number of Trucks Owned Toronto Calgary Halifax 

ii 74 Ve aS 

2 14 A: is 

3-4 7 7 eT 

5-10 2 3 5 

11-20 L 1 af 

20 a} A 1 

100% 100% 100% 


The predominance of owners with single-vehicle fleets is apparent. In part 
this reflects the personal usage of trucks, but it also indicates that many 
trucks in both private-commercial and for-hire cartage are operated by small, 


possibly one-man, firms. 


Number of Trips per Day 
Thus it appears that an urban truck makes about 6-7 trips per day, averaged 
over all trips and all trucks. The trip generation rate for internal trips 


by trip-making trucks is about 7-9 trips per day, on average. 


The low rate for personal use trucks - comparable with that of the private car 
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reflects the usage of these vehicles for passenger rather than freight transport. 


Similarly, the daily trip generation rate varies significantly with the industry 


of ownership. The number of trips per truck per day for selected categories 


of ownership in Melbourne was as follows: 


Manufacturers 11.5 trips per day 
Construction 4.8 
Retailers fas 


Wholesalers 10.4 
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Another way of looking at this characteristic is to determine the proportion 


of daily truck trips generated by the various industry groups. This is shown 


in the following table: 








TUS Sew eCrEeLes Melbourne 
(WSA, 1969) (Ogden, 1975) 
Manufacturers Het! 24 
Transportation 2 ie a 
Wholesale & Retail Trade Bi 21 
Construction 10 9 
Government 6 10 
Personal Use 10 10 
Other 13 9 
100% 100% 


Distance & Time Travelled Daily 
The distance travelled by a truck in a day and the amount of time it spends 
travelling are both measures of the utilization of the truck fleet. However, 


both of these parameters vary with the type of truck and from city to city. 


The amount of time which a truck spends on the road is also a measure of its 
utilization. WSA (1969) has reported that the average daily time in motion for 
5 U.S. cities was 175 minutes per day. Light trucks were less heavily utilized 


than heavy trucks - 161 minutes compared with 220 minutes. 


It is obvious from these figures that an average truck spends the greater part 
of its time at rest; WSA (1969) estimated that the average truck was in motion 
for only 12.2% of a 24-hour day. Consequently, it is necessary to examine 

the utilization of the time at rest, and in particular to examine how much of 
this is time that is spent waiting to be loaded or unloaded. The mean time 


delayed, the mean time travelling and their sum, the mean time is use per day 
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for various truck owner categories in Melbourne is shown below. Also, since 
not all vehicles experienced delay, the mean delay to delayed trucks is also 


shown (Ogden 1975). 





Time Time Time Delay to 
Type of Carrier Delayed Travelling In Use Delayed Trucks 
Commercial for-hire ie: 182 225 39 
Private commercial 23 124 147 60 
Government 10 143 AWays} 34 
Personal al 5 Dz 2 


The figures reveal that the time spent waiting to be loaded or unloaded was 

a significant proportion of the total time in use for commercial for-hire and 
private commercial trucks, and that the delay experienced by delayed trucks 
was substantial. However, the total time in use was in all cases much less 
than the length of a working day; even commercial for-hire trucks were in 


use for only about 3% hours per day on average. 


Truck Trip Purpose 





It is important to note at this point that only a small proportion of trips have 
purposes that involve the carriage of a full load of goods. In fact the majority 
of trips either do not involve goods movement at all (home base, business, 
personal use) or only involve partial loadings (many delivery trips, many 

service trips). This helps to explain the apparent low utilization of 

trucks which is reported below. 

Two points emerge from these tables. Firstly, in different cities there is a 
different distribution of commodities. The commodities which are involved 

in any particular case are a reflection of that particular region's degree of 
industralization, type of industries, growth rate, etc. Secondly, notwithstanding 
the first point, there are certain commodities which are important in most if 


not all cities. Perhaps one-quarter to one-third of all truck trips are made 
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by empty trucks. Food products and tradesmen's tools and equipment are 


possibly the most important commodity groups in terms of trip occurrence, 
while trips carrying waste products, manufactured products, fuel and mixed 


goods are also significant in numerical terms. 


It can be seen that, although all cities reported small average trip lengths, 
there was a wide variation in the actual value of the parameter. ‘his 

implies that the distribution of trip ends across the urban area varies between 
cities and thus the trip length varies also. However, the average trip length 
for heavy trucks is consistently higher than that for light trucks. This is 
probably because the smaller trucks are more likely to be used on pick-up 


and delivery functions and thus to have a greater concentration of trip ends. 


It is clear from this that the reason for the small loads which were carried is 
not just that the truck fleet mainly comprised small vehicles. A more important 
reason is the range of purposes for which the truck fleet is used. It was noted 
above that only a small proportion of truck trips involved, as a part of their 
function, the carriage of a full load of goods. Many trips involved the movement 
of an empty vehicle to or from a load pick-up or discharge point, many involved 
only partial truck loadings, and many more were primarily for passenger-related 


trip purposes. 


It is fairly well known that the peaks in urban truck trip generation do not 
coincide with car travel peaks. The peak hours for truck travel are mid-morning 
(between about 9:00 a.m. and 11:00 a.m.), and early afternoon (between 2:00 p.m. 
and 4: p.m.). Figure 2.1 which shows the hourly variation in both truck and 


car trips for the New York area is typical (WSA, 1969). Similar curves for 
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other cities have been published by TDA, (1974), Department of the Environment 


(1974), Chappel and Smith (1971) and Ogden (1975). 


When particular types of truck activity are examined, rather than the aggregate 
overall distribution, a slightly different pattern emerges. For example, the 
Department of the Environment has shown that truck activity in the CBD tends 

to start later in the morning and finish earlier in the afternoon than truck 
activity elsewhere. This is probably related to the operating practices of 
truckers serving the downtown area, who probably try to avoid being in that 


area in the daily car peak hours (Fig. 2.2). 


On the other hand, Hutchinson (1974 a) has shown that trucks generated by 
manufacturing industries in Toronto have three pronounced peaks, and the 

early morning peak in particular coincides closely with the car peak (Fig.2.3). 
This may be because many of these industries are located in urban fringe 


areas and thus are not as strongly influenced by car peak travel. 
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Figure 2.2 - Comparison of CBD & Other Urban Generation (Toronto) 
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Figure 2.3 - Truck Trip Generation by Manufacturing Plants (Toronto). 
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It can be seen that the major trip generators are residences and retail stores. 
Together, these account for nearly half. of all truck trips. The balance of the 


trips are generated by a wide range of land use activities. 


On any particular street, the proportion of trucks will vary, depending partly 
upon whether there is a major truck traffic generator served by that street. 
Across a screen-line however, more consistency would be expected. WSA (1969) has 
shown that for several U.S. cities, the proportion of trucks crossing screen- 
lines was consistently in the range of about 15%-20% of total daily traffic. In 
Metro Toronto, the proportion of trucks crossing cordons in a 12-hour weekday 
varies from a low of about 11% in the case of screenline generally following 
Dupont Street, to a high of 16% in the case of screenlines east and west of the 
CBD. Suburban screenlines generally fe eMN about 14% trucks (Metro 


Toronto Planning Department, 1976). 


Moreover, the proportion of trucks in freeway traffic is higher than the 
proportion in arterial streets. On Metro Toronto expressways, the proportion 
of trucks was as high as 25% on Hwy. 400 south of Hwy. 401, and 22% on Hwy. 
401 at the Humber River. Truck proportions on expressways were typically in 
the range of 16%-20%, which is higher than the proportions observed for screen- 


lines. 


At the present time, it is not possible to review the non-quantitative aspects 
of urban freight in as comprehensive and detailed a fashion as has been done 
for the quantitative aspects. The main reason for this is that there have been 


very few comprehensive analyses of the institutional characteristics of urban 
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freight. Moreover even if there had been more, their value would be 

limited because the regulations governing the urban freight system vary 
considerably from place to place; in Ontario, much of the regulatory 
responsibility lies with the municipal level of government, and the regulations 


can and do differ significantly between municipalities. 


Thus it is fortunate that one of the very few studies of actors and institutions 
in urban freight was based upon the freight system in metropolitan Toronto. 

This analysis, entitled "Project Contact Futures" was carried out by the Faculty 
of Environmental Studies at York University for the Transportation Development 


Agency in 1973-74. Much of the following comment is based on this study. 


APPENDIX - R (Part 2) 
CHAPTER 6 





A SUMMARY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


IMPROVING URBAN FREIGHT SYSTEMS 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 

In Chapters 3 and 4 a number of particular problems associated with 
the movement of goods in urban areas have been identified. 

There are probably a number of possible approaches to tackling each 
of the problems which have been identified. However, it is not pos- 
ible at this stage to evaluate these various proposals, or to make sug- 
gestions or recommendations as to which are the most appropriate. 

It would be unwise to attempt to reach conclusions regarding the best 
way to approach a specific problem in the absence of data and an 
understanding of the possible effects of changes. In order to analyze 
any such changes, or to evaluate any proposed solution, it is necessary 
to have a greater knowledge of existing urban freight processes and 


problems. 


However, while it is not possible to make such recommendations 

at this time, it is nevertheless valuable to document the range of 
possible approaches which have been proposed by others. Furthermore, 
it may be that situations will arise that call for some decisions to be 


made before an adequate information and data base is established. 
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Accordingly, in this chapter, a number of possible approaches 

to solving urban freight problems are listed. No attempt is made to 
assess their viability or effectiveness, nor is the feasibility of the 
various proposals discussed; it is likely that many of the proposals 
are impractical on technical, economic or public policy grounds. The 
review is largely based upon the literature, (especially Simons, 1972; 
TDA, 1972 & Goelter, 1971) and also draws partly upon a listing pre- 


pared in 1975 by Mr. R. Smith of the Economics Policy Office. 


Many of the approaches which are listed are basically improments 
to or extensions of existing practice, and in some cases there is 
already some acceptance of these practices (for example, evening 
deliveries). However, these items are included if their wider use could 


be thought to improve urban freight efficiency. 


For convenience, the list of proposals has been divided into seven 
categories, as follows: 

Improvements in Freight Technology 

Changes in Operating Practices 

Freight Consolidation 

Location & Zoning of Land Use 

Transport System Improvements 

Changes in Regulations 


Changes in the Pricing Structure 
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There is no particular advantage in this categorization, except possibly that 
it roughly corresponds with areas of responsibility in both the public and 

private sectors. Moreover, several strategies could be associated with two 
or more of the above divisions, but where this is the case, they have been 
included in one only. In the following sections, the various approaches in 


each category are briefly reviewed. 
Following this review, a brief discussion is given of the policy “Instruments 
available for introducing some of these changes. Again, no attempt is made 


to assess the appropriateness or application of any of these instruments. 


6.2 IMPROVEMENTS IN FREIGHT TECHNOLOGY 





The various approaches in this category are technological. In some cases the 
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existing technology may not be suited to the task, or in other instances, technical 


improvements may prove beneficial. 


Truck Design 


Truck design is in a state of continuous evolution. Commercial forces might be 


expected to encourage the development of truck types more suited to urban 


conditions, while government regulations have been used to ensure satisfactory 


levels of safety, noise and air pollutions. 


Developments which may have the potential to improve services include: 


° 


the development of side loading vehicles for use in congested 


areas where off-street facilities are not available. 


the installation of handling facilities on the truck especially for 


loading and unloading. 


the development of security devices to reduce theft of vehicles 


or their contents. 


the use of smaller vehicles for specialized urban delivery. 


the use of larger vehicles for some types of urban delivery, 


especially where a smaller number of larger vehicles could carry 


out a given freight task (e.g. delivery of construction material). 


the development of electrically powered urban delivery trucks. 


Preieht-Passencer Service Integration 
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It might be possible to develop means of integrating the movement of passengers 


and freight in urban areas. Such possibilities include the following: 


using existing rail freight systems passing through an urban area 


for passenger movement. 
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© using existing transit systems, with freight and passengers Deing 
carried in the same vehicle. 
° using rights-of-way which are exclusively for buses and trucks. 


Terminal Automation 

Many urban consignments at present pass through a terminal where they are 
sorted for delivery. Delays and costs are associated with these terminal operatiotl 
and it may be that automated systems could introduce efficiencies. However, the 
critical problem is not really a technological one; automation is standard in many 
such situations (e.g. the post office). Rather, the problem is to encourage the 
development of situations in which the benefits of automation may be realized. 
This essentially means larger scale operations (e.g. by consolidation) and a 
degree of standardization in product sizes and packaging. These issues are 


discussed below. 


Innovative Technology 

At present, goods movement in urban areas is dominated by the motor truck. 

The possibility of utilizing passenger vehicles for freight has been mentioned, bu 
in addition, there may be scope for innovative technology. A central feature of 
such systems would be that they be automatic, with resultant lower labour costs. 
Such systems include: 


© commodity pipelines (vacuum, pneumatic) 
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© containers on powered rollers 
© banded consolidated freight on conveyors 
C) automatically routed vehicles on an exclusive right-of-way 


(e.g. in a tunnel). 


6.3 CHANGES IN OPERATING PRACTICES 

While many of the possibilities mentioned elsewhere would necessarily involve 
a change in the operating practices of cartage companies and shipping firms, it 
is possible that there may be benefits resulting directly from changes in the 


existing arrangements for carrying freight. 


Improved Pick-up & Delivery Operations 


Cartage companies engaged on pick-up and delivery operations generally operate 
in a systematic and well-organized manner. The operation may in some cases be 
improved by techniques such as the following: 

© centralized dispatching, whereby the activities of several firms could 


be coordinated (this may lead to a form of route consolidation - see below). 


e aggregated warehousing facilities, so that a number of firms Celivering 


to the same clients use the same or adjacent warehouses. 


© radio dispatching, which is already common, but its wider use could be 


encouraged. 


© aggregated home deliveries, especielly to apartments, so that a1] 


deliveries to an apartment building would be made to @ centre 


receiving facility. 


e aggregated industrial and commercial deliveries, whereby 211 
deliveries to tenants in a building or industrial park would be 


accepted at a common receiving facility. 


e system to allow a driver to telephone ahead to ensure teat @ person 


will be available (especially at dwellings) to receive the delivery. 


Time of Delivery 

Currently, trucks in ‘urban areas typically operate for only a iew hcurs per day. 
If the truck utilization could be increased, it is theoretically possibis to achieve 
a more efficient operation. There are two main ways in which this could be 


done: introduction of evening delivery (which is common in some incustries, 


hours in which firms will accept trucks. With respect to the first, the following 
techniques are available: 
c) delivery to a firm in the evening hours, with the receiver being 


present to accept delivery. 


© a variation of the above, in which one person or firm would zeccept 


delivery on behalf of a number of firms (e.g. in a shopping 
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) use of a 2-xey storage room, in which the driver delivers and 


unloads the shipment, and locks the room as he leaves. 


© use of a locked container or trailer, which is dropped off during 
the nieht, 
r use of freight bins or slots, analogous to letter boxes. 
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In the second category, the problem is that the hours during which some firms 
will ship or receive goods are apparently decreasing - no Celiveries at lunch- 


hour, no deliveries after 3:00 p.m., no celiveries before 9:00 a.m., no deliveries 


4 


Friday afternoon, etc. If only a few firms adopt these practices, there is little 


7 
5 


difficulty in scheduling deliveries accordingly, but if many firms do it, truck 


“S 
utilization declines with resultant costs to all users. The problem can ultimately 
only be solved by negotiation between shipper, receiver and trucker, or possibly 
by presenting the firms with the costs they are causing (see below). 


Containerization, Palletization and Packaging 
a NE Si i RN A NE EE EAB CB 8 TE EEE So EBA GEN 
Containerization has revclutionalized international freight, but has had little 


effect yet on urban freight deliveries. There may be scope for its wider use, 


particularly if associated with some form of consolidated delivery. 
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° use of a 2-key storage room, in which the driver Celivers end 


unloads the shipment, and locks the room as he leaves. 


© use of a locked container or trailer, which is dropped oli during 
the night. 
© use of freight bins or slots, analogous to letter Loxes. 


In the second category, the problem is that the hours curing which 
some firms will ship or receive goods are apparently decreasing - no 
deliveries at lunch-hour, no deliveries after 3:00 p.m., no Celiveries 
before 9:00 a.m., no deliveries Friday afternoon, etc. IF on-y 2 few firms 
adopt these practices, there is little difficulty in scheduling Geliveries 
accordingly, but if many firms do it, truck utilization ceclines with re- 
sultant costs to all users. The problem can ultimately only be solved by 
negotiation between shipper, receiver and trucker, or possibly Sy pres 


- 


senting the firms with the costs they are causing (see below;. 


Containerization, Palletization and Packaging 


Containerization has revolutionalized international freigh:, but 


has had little effect yet on urban freight deliveries. There may be scope 


‘ 


for its wider use, particularly if associated with some form ci consol: 


delivery. 


ees 


Palletization is associated with the use of mechanical aids to speed loading 





and unloading of trucks. Their wider use might be encouraged by standardized 





size, and improved accountability and return procedures. 


Improved packaging can reduce spillage and breakage loss. The introduction of 


tariff and insurance structures which encourage the use of better peckaging may 

















be the best way of facilitating these improvements. 


Standardization 

At the present time, there are impediments to the smooth flow of goods between 
shipper and receiver, and especially between different carriers where freight is 
inter-lined. Some of these impediments could be reduced if there was a 
rationalization and standardization of certain aspects of the freight system. The 
main such aspects are: 


© standardized shipping units, such as pallets and containers of a 


standard size. 
@ through bill-of-lading - it should be noted that there exists a 
Federal-Provincial committee working towards rationalizing the 


paper work associated with freight movements. 


© standardized commodity classification, to facilitate rate setting. 
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6.4 CONSOLIDATION 
It would appear that the capacity of the present truck fleet could De better 
utilized, in terms of both tonnage and time. It is argued that if freignt were 
consolidated, the utilization of the fleet would improve, with a resultent reduction 
in the number of trucks required to. carry out the freight task. (McDermott, 1976 
Various consolidation schemes can be used, as follows: 
© route consolidation, where only a single truck serves pick-up 
and delivery functions in a particular area, instead of the present 
arrangement, whereby several trucks from several firms serve the 
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© terminal consolidation, which would be necessary to realize the 
full benefits of route consolidation. This involves the use of a 
common terminal to facilitate the transfer of goods between carriers. 
Apart from facilitating the introduction of route consolidation, it 
has the advantage that the larger scale of operations permits the 


introduction of automated sorting the handling equipment. 


© shipment consolidation, which simply means that fewer calls are 
made to a particular building, but a larger shipment is picked up 


or celivered. 


6.5 TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM IMPROVEMENTS 
There are several ways in which the transportation system could be modified to 


either reduce the costs to trucks, or reduce the effects of trucks on the urban 


environment. 


Roi 


Road_and Intersection Improvements 

The improvements of roads and intersections in urban areas, and the resultant 
reduction in congestion, has possibly the greatest potential of any scheme to 
reduce urban freight costs, (Lea, 1971). These improvements could take various 


forms, including: 


° rationalizing the spacing and pattern of urban arterials and freeways. 

& improving access roads to freight generating areas. 

@ construction of new and improved facilities in congested corridors. 

° redesigning intersections which trucks presently have difficulty in 
negotiating. 

e increasing traffic capacity and/or speed by signalization, area traffic 


control and other traffic management schemes. 


Cs) provide good maintenance. 


© take trucks into account more explicitly in road and intersection 


design, e.g., where possible avoid signalized intersections on 


grades. 


, 


Spatial Separation of Passenger and Freiznt Movement 

The temporal separation of passenger and ireight movement has been discussed 
above. The two flows can also be separated spatially, with the object of improvi 
the flow of either passengers or freight, or perhaps both. The basic ways in 


Which this might be done include: 


© banning trucks from certain streets, usually for environmental 
reasons. 
e provision of truck-only facilities, e.g., access roads to receiving 


facilities at regional shipping centres, the provision o: freight 


tunnels to serve large downtown cevelopments, etc. 


© provision of truck-only lanes (or possibly joint use of a single lane 


by trucks and buses). 


a6 git Routes 





Many urban areas (e.g. Hamilton, Ontario) have a designated truck route 
System; trucks are not permitted to use other roads unless required to do so 
in order to make a pick-up or delivery. This concept is primarily used to 
prevent truck intrusion into residential zreas, and as such can reduce some of 


the environmental problems of urban goods movement. 
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6.6 LOCATION AND ZONING OF LAND USE 
Freight and freight vehicle movements are generated by commercial, industrial, 
residential and other activities. Consequently, by controlling the location of 
those activities, the effects of urban freight can be controlled to some extent. 


Freight costs could potentially be lowered by the following means: 


© grouping of industries on the basis of complementary trade to encourage 
back hauls. 
© integration of the location of complementary activities, instead of tne 


current practice of separating heavy industries, processing industries, 
warehouses, etc., which produces a need for heavy freight flow within 


an urban area. 


® locating terminals for inter-city freight on the urban fringe, so tha: large 


highway trucks do not penetrate the urban area. 


e consideration of transport infrastructure in land use planning to ensure 


optimum use of existing network. 


© zoning land uses with high transportation requirements near good 


transportation facilities. 


e encourage industrial location near appropriate transport infrastructure. 


Oy? 
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restricting: large industrial parks, w arenouse,. etc.) to"Sites 


with rail sidings. 


redevelop congested areas, so that !and use and trénsportation 


capacity are compatible. 


explicit consideration of goods movement requirements in planning 
SoS 


of new towns, and preparation of official plans by municipalities. 


REGULATION CHANGES AIMED AT PROMOTING EFFICIENCY 


Since government regulations of various types constitute part of the environment 


in which the urban freight system operates, it may be that changes in some 


regulations will have the effect of promoting efficiency, or reducing the problems 


associated with urban freight. 


‘Traitic: Re gulations 


Traffic regulations could-be introduced, and present regulations enforced, either 


to reduce costs to trucks; or to reduce problems caused by trucks. For example 


enforcement of no-stop, no-stand and no-park regulations to improve 


frathc: flow. 


€ase restrictions on truck parking, €-.c5, byibcrezsed provision. of 


"loading zones". 
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e restrict the use of competing vehicles (especially private cars) in 
congested areas, so that only vehicles with a need are permitted in 


certain areas. 


Buildin Gone g ulations 


The location of freight generating activities has been discussed above; in 


be subject to regulation. For example: 
e ensure that new apartment buildings of a certain size have a 


central receiving facility. 


@ ensure that new factories, warehcuses, etc., to have adequate off- 
street loading facilities, including both the number of bays and the 


size of bays and access areas. 


© require retail stores to have an adequate stock room, so that deliveries 


do not have to be made so frequently. 


° require a "statement of transportation requirements" to accompany an 


application for a building permit Dy commercial or industrial establishments. 


6.8 CHANGES IN THE PRICING STRUCTURE 
It may be possible to improve efficiency by changes in pricing to encourage 


more desirable practices. Such changes might include the following: 


fe) FOB pricing for delivered goods, so that price is paid by the 


consignee as a separate direct charge. 


oO encourage rate competition, rather than service competition e2ione. 
Oo introduce a system of extra charges for non-acceptance of deliveries. 
o encourage minimum charges per delivery to discourage multiple small 


deliveries. 


oO pricing formula to reflect higher costs in certain areas, e.g., down- 


town deliveries, restricted time deliveries. 


6.9 POLICY INSTRUMENTS 

It is useful to conclude this brief review of potential improvements to urban 
freight systems with an equally brief listing of the various policy instruments 
which are available to governments if they wish to become involved with urban 
freight improvements. Once again, this is only a list of available strategies, 
and no suggestions regarding economic, political or institutional feasibility 


are iinplied. 


Infrastructure Investment 
Investment in specific urban freight-related facilities, such as consolidation 


terminals, as well as investment in urben transportation facilities for general use. 
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‘Taxation 
The use of taxation as a policy instrument by increasing the costs of particular 
ways of conducting a transaction, thus mexing it less attractive, e.g., taxation 


7 


of deliveries to discourage multiple deliveries. 


Subsidization 


The payment of a subsidy or bonus to encourage desirable ways of conducting 


a transaction, e.g., to subsidize private investment in hancdline faci 


oO 


: at 
Regulation 
The making of new or the reform of existing regulations with the specific 


intention of encouraging efficiency in urben freight. 


Demonstration 
Demonstration projects may be undertaken by governments as part of an applied 
research and development program. If successful, the project may be taken up 


and used in the private sector. 


Technolo gy Develop ment 


The development of new technology, involving fundamental research, particularly 


into technical or engineering aspects. 


Public Ownership 
Governments could participate directly in the urban freight process, by ownership 


of particular services, ¢.g., air terminals,“ etc. 
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CHAPTER / 


A_ PRELIMINARY EVALUATION SCHEME FOR 


URBAN FREIGHT 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 





In the previous chapter, a list of possible ways in which the urban freight 


system might be improved was presented. 


A knowledge of the range of alternatives which are available must, however, be 
complemented by a means of assessing the worth of any particular proposal. This 
final chapter is thus, concerned with the need to develop such an expertise and 


presents a proposed outline of a preliminary evaluation scheme for urban freight. 


The evaluation scheme must, of necessity, be somewhat crude at this stage, becau 
analysis and forecasting techniques are not currently available. However, the 
evaluation approach and the criteria determining the effectiveness of possible 
solution strategies are felt to be sound, and the approach presented here should 
be a suitable foundation for the development of more sophisticated and sensitive 


evaluation schemes in the future. 


(-¢ CRITERIA POR EFFECTIVENESS 
In the Phase 1 Report, at Section 4-3, the purpose of urban freight analysis in 


the context of transportation planning was discussed. It was suggested that the 
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transportation planning agency's interest in urban freight analysis is Sie 
analyze the total costs of urban freight, the opportunities for and incidence 
of tradeoffs between the various cost elements, and the interaction between 


freight supply and freight demand." 


Four cost elements were identified (Phase 1 Report, Chapter 5), es 20llows: 
oO transport operation costs, which are essentially the direct costs 


of transporting goods. 


fe) external costs, which include environmental impacts and interactions 


with other vehicles and pedestrains. 


fe) community costs, which are costs incurred by governments in assuming 


‘responsibility for freight transport activities. 


oO urban structure costs, which are a special type of external cost, 
and relate to the interaction between freight facilities and urben 


Siauehuiices 


It follows that the criterion for the effectiveness of a particular é¢hemee in, the 
urban freight system, from a transportation planning viewpoint, is tnat it reduces 
the total cost of urban freight. (Meyburg, Diewald & Smith, 1975). Any 
criterion which is more restrictive than this, and which is addressec to only 


one of the four cost elements listed above (e.g. transport operation costs) runs 
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the risk of producing plans and policies which are unsatisfactory or even 
counter~productive. This is because it could happen that the desired ccst 
reduction in the narrow area under study could only be achieved by incurring 
costs of a greater magnitude elsewhere in the System. For exemsp 
that evening deliveries could reduce the transportation costs ci urban freight 
(see Chapter 6), but in order to realize trese Savings, it woulc ce mEecessary 

for receivers of goods to invest in cdouble-key storage areas, Have sit on duty 
at night, or in some other way incur costs in order to make the evering delivery 
proposal work. If these latter costs exceed the Savings in transcor? <pération 
costs, reduction in congestion, and any other benefits of the propos2i, then cleamm 
the proposal is not a desirable one for the view PpGint OleGie Cor urity se. 4 


whole. 


Thus, the essential criterion for determining the effectiveness of z possisle 


© 
Y) 
oh 
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solution to an urban freight problem is thet the total c 
reduced, commensurate with satisfying the freight requirements ci the community. 


Of course, the costs of implementing the proposal must be treatec as part of the 


evaluation. 


ate, SELECTION OF FREIGHT STRATEGIES 


There is no shortage of possible ways of changing the freight system. The task 
is to select proposals which are approprizze for any particular case. In the 


preceeding section, it has been argued the: the aim is to minimize {or reduce) 


the total cost of freight. 
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However, a government planning agency does not have much influence on 
many of the cost elements. The implementation of a particular strategy related 
to freight will more often than not mean that some costs are incurred so that 
a greater saving may result elsewhere. Since most of the cost elements are in 
the private sector, it is likely that for many of the proposals listed, those sectors 


which would be faced by extra cost, would object. 


Consider the off-suggested strategy of increasing freight efficiency through con- 
solidation. (The example is taken from Hicks, 1975). Consolidation involves the 
carrying of more than one shipment at a time. Its objective is so increase 
utilization of vehicle capacity and thereby reduce the number of trips that need 
to be undertaken and decrease the number of vehicles in the total urban fleet. 
As noted in Chapter 6, where consolidation offers a clear financial benefiz for a 
firm, it tends already to be practised. The question is whether there are other 


opportunities for freight consolidation which are yet to be exploited. 


Hicks set up a simple analytical example to represent the freight consolication 
process, as follows: assume that a single truck is used solely to carry goods 

in an urban area from a rail station to a nearby retail variety store. Goods arrive 
by different trains in very small consignments at all hours during the dey. The 
carrier operating the truck has his terminal at the rail-side where he-is able to 
receive goods, sort them into compatible loads and palletize them «lhe setarl 
store operates on a very low inventory so that longer delivery times represent a 


time cost to the store in inability to fulfil customers! requirements. Without load 


> 
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consolidation, the truck travels continually between terminal and store, on each 
journey carrying whatever goods have arrived at the termine! (no matter how 
small the load) and travelling empty on the return to the terminal. Consolidation 
possibilities exist in holding the truck at the terminal unii] larger loads have been 


made up, enabling fewer journeys and higher average vehicie payload. 


There are four main cost elements to the retail-to-store operaiion, as illustrated 
in Figure 7.1. 
() Linehaul and delivery cost. As the degree of consolidztion 

(represented by average vehicle payload) increases, ccst of 


linehaul and delivery per unit mass carried decreases. 


(2) Consolidation terminal costs. As the degree of cornsolication 
increases so also do the costs of terminal operation anc of 


driver standing by at the terminal. 


(3) Time cost. Consolidation results in fewer journeys end therefore, 
increases the average time between arrival of goods at the rail 


cr 


terminal and their delivery to the store. In this Simplified example, 
time cost acts as proxy for what may be a range of transport quality 
costs resulting from consolidation. Another importent Quality cost 


may be the increased loss and damage due to greeter Nendling of 


goods at the terminal. 
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FIGURE 7.1 -— FREIGHT CONSOLIDATION COSTS: 
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(4) Community and external costs. The higher the average 
vehicle payload and the fewer journeys made the lower will 
be the costs of wear and tear on the road and of externalities 


such as congestion and pollution. 


The freight consolidation decision can be depicted as a "trade-off" between 
these four cost elements. If the truck owner is oriented towards minimization 
of his own costs, only the first two cost items are relevant to his Cecision as 
to the degree of consolidation he would prefer to undertake. From the point 
of view of the store, the entire transport operation cost is relevant. To minimize 
costs, the trucker would choose to operate the vehicle at an average payload to 
Z in Figure 7.1, the store at S and the general community at C. Asa 
revenue consideration - in order to meet the store's demand for a preferred 
quality (in this case, speed) of service - the trucker is likely to operate at 
S, at which total transport operation costs are minimized although his own 
vehicle and terminal costs are not. This can be called the financially optimal 


level of freight consolidation. 


So there are three levels of "optimality" to the consolidation problem. The 
physically optimal level of consolidation, the highest average payload possible, 
is at P, where the average payload of the vehicle is equal to half the vehicle's 


load capacity, taking account of the empty return trip on each occasion. The 
financially optimal degree of consolidation is at S, where the transport operation 


costs are minimized. Without government influence this is the average payload 
at which the financially oriented firm could be expected to operate. Finally there 
is the economically optimal level of consolidation, C, at which all costs including 


community costs, are minimized. 
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In this example, Hicks has demonstrated the existence and significance of 
tradeoffs between various cost elements. He has also shown that different 
"actors" (the shipper, the carrier, the community) would try to operate in 
different ways. From a transportation planning viewpoint, the aim would be to 
try to encourage the operation of the system at point C, which is in the interests 
of the whole community, rather than at point S, which is the point at which it 


would probably otherwise tend to operate. 


The question thus arises as to what policy options are open in order to encourage 
the operation of the system at C instead of S. To attempt through government 
regulation to encourage the firm to operate the truck at higher payloads appears 

to be impractical. Greater immediate potential would appear to lie in a somewhat 
different policy approach. Rather than attempt to move the firm from the financially 
to the economically optimal point, government may be able to assist the firm to move 
the cost curves in Figure 7.1 downwards, thus making the financially optimal 

level of consolidation less costly. Perhaps other nearby shops operate similar 
terminals, or are considering them, so that government can encourage cooperation 
between them to operate from the one terminal. This spreads fixed terminal costs 
across a greater freight volume, utilizes the vehicle more fully and speeds delivery 
time through lower waiting time at the terminal for sufficient goods to arrive. 
Alternatively, the cartage firm may be encouraged to find suitable backloads for 


the vehicle, or by some other means attempt to move points C and S closer together. 


Thus, in essence, it is argued that in selecting solutions to freight problems, the 


policy which should be followed is firstly one of taking all costs into account, and 


secondly to encourage the evolution of a system such that the private sector 
chooses to operate under conditions that are in both its own interest anc in the 


interests of the community. 


734 PRELIMINARY EVALUATION APPROACH 
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It is clear that, in practice, an approach such as that outlined above would be 
difficult to implement at this stage. The particular cost elements which should be 
included in any particular analysis may not always be easy to idenwdivw, end an 


most cases if would not be possible to quantify. 


However, the basic approach of identifying and weighting the tradeoifs between 
cost elements is sound. Thus, while for practical reesons 2 forma! ana 
a cost-effectiveness or cost benefit approach is not feasible, a less forme 


along similar lines is possible. Initially, the approach would have to be non- 


quantitative, and consist essentially of a “balance-sheet"” showing the positive end 
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negative effects of any particular proposal. This at 1 


attention upon those elements which are critical in a formal evaluation process. 


Such a "balance-sheet" approach is capable of being refinec and acantec Into, 2 
o 73 


more quantitative evaluation scheme as numerical data, analysis t igues and a 


(49) 
a) 
a 
4B 
1 
Ko) 


greater system understanding develop over time. 


Thus, in summary, the evaluation scheme essentially involves taking al! costs 2nd 


impacts into account, and identifying the tradeoffs between the various cost elements. 


R-333 


Initially, the evaluation scheme must be crude and simplistic, and involve little 
more than a "balance-sheet" showing the positive and negative aspects of a 
particular strategy. In time, more formal and numerical techniques could 


evolve. 


The practical problems associated with the development of an evaluation scheme 
only serve to re-emphasize a central scheme of this whole Study Design - that 
the first priority for a transportation planning agency in urban freight analysis is 
the development of a much greater understanding of urban freight processes and 


problems. 
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555 Dixon Road 
Rexdale, Ontario M9W 1H8 
Telephone (416) 247-7131 


Mr. Brian B. Caldwell, 

Research Director, 

Select Committee on Highway 
Transportation of Goods, 

Room 440, Main Parliament Bldg., 

ie Queen's Park, 

E---—-» JORONTO, Ontario M7A 1A2 


a 


Dear Mr. Caldwell: Re: Empty Miles Survey 





As discussed by telephone with you yesterday, we enclose copies of 
aa a letter from R.K. House & Associates Ltd. 


Please feel free to contact either Mr. Nix or the writer if 
further clarification is desired. 


Yours very uy ; 


R.A. Bentley, 
Director, 
Economics and Finance 


RAB: dk 
ENC! = 


March 11¢"1977 


Affiliate Canadian 
Trucking Association 
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R KO HOUSE @ ASSOCIATES ETD. 
ECON OMIUEC ClO.NiS Ue TAN TS 


6271 DORMAN ROAD, SUITE 5 MISSISSAUGA, ONTARIO L4V 1Hi TELEPHONE: 416-677-7994 


March:'10, 1977 


Mr. R. A. Bentley 

Director, Economics and Finance 
Ontario Trucking Association 
555 Dixon Road 

Rexdale, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Bentley: 


Upon rereading the report we submitted to you in February of this year, 
I note that there are a few points that should ke clarified. 


First, the average annual highway miles per power unit shown for large 
Class "A" carriers on Table 2 should be 99,863 and not the 135,285 indi- 
cated. This reduces the average for all Class "A" to 96,653 miles per 
year. The effect of this error in Section 3.4 of the YeEDOre. 15_ to sih— 
crease the estimated 22% by about two percent. In other words, our ob- 
servation that for-hire carriers run about 22% of their total highway 
miles empty, should now read "about 24% empty" 





Second, there may be some confusion on page 19 of the report where it 

reads. 2. the figures shown on Table 3 for the total for-hire indus try 
may understate the true significance of empty miles." What I am suggesting 
here is that the 17% shown on Table 3 may be too low; I am not suggesting 
that the 22% (now 24%) of Section 3.4 understates the Significance of 

empty miles. 


Finally, my last point concerns a subject that is mentioned in the report 
but that I do not believe is sufficiently emphasized. Specifically, a 
large number of empty miles are driven because of Specialized equipment. 
or Some constraints that have nothing to do with the economic regulatisn. 
of the industry. While it may be impossible to classify the empty miles 
shown in the report as either in or out of this category, this point 
should not be ignored. For example, as a very superficial estimate, it 
may be that well over half of total empty miles in Ontario are the result 
of specialized equipment. On Table 5, 54% of the reported empty miles are 
driven by Class "E", "F", "K", and "T" carriers. (This percentage would 
obviously be higher if it were possible to examine the specialized equip- 
ment of the remaining carriers - particularly the "D's", or even the "A's" 
and "C's" as the examples in the report show.) 


Yours sincerely, 


ae 


ee 


Fred Nix xs 


FN: 1m 
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i Rexdale, Ontario M9W 1H8 
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| Mr. Brian B. Caldwell, 

| Research Director, 

Select Committee on Highway 
Transportation of Goods, 

Room 440, Main Parliament Bldg., 

Queen's Park, 

TORONTO, Ontario M7A 1A2 


Dear Mr. Caldwell: 


We submit for your interest our recently completed survey of empty and 
light miles. 


Please bear in mind that the purpose of this survey was not to quantify 
the empty miles situation with statistical accuracy, but rather to 
highlight it in general terms that would provide the Committee with a 
better insight into this area. 


Yours ee 
R.A. Bentley, 
Director, 


Economics and Finance 


RAB: dk 
Encl. 


February 17, 1977 


Affiliate Canadian 
Trucking Association 


ONTARIO TRUCKING INDUSTRY: 
EMPTY AND LIGHT MILE SURVEY 


R. K. House & Associates Ltd. 
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SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


CHAPTER 1 INTRODUCTION 





This study on the importance of empty and "light"* miles has been 
conducted by R. K. House & Associates Ltd. on behalf of, and in 


association with, the Ontario Trucking Association. "** 


The need for the study became apparent during the hearings before 

the Ontario Select Committee on Highway Transportation of Goods. 

Little factual material, on an industry-wide basis, was available 

for the Committee's consideration. The present study was commissioned, 
a survey designed and conducted, and the results tabulated and examined 
all within eight weeks. These self-imposed time constraints have been 
necessary in order that the results may be of some use to the Committee 


prior to the writing of their final report. 


RieitiCeOucse tl, nt 41s important to bear jin mind the aim of this study: 

IE is not the definitive word on empty and light miles. The authors are 
well aware that a properly conducted study would take over a year to 
perform and would involve niore rigorous statistical procedures. 

(The study methodology employed here is described below in Chapter 2.) 
Nevertheless, this study is quite important in that it is a useful 


preliminary examination to any more comprehensive survey. The aim 





& sight! milesm an this report, are defined to be loads of Jess than 
25% of a vehicle's weight or volume capacity. 


** The staff ofthe OTA had the primary responsibility for communicating 
with industry members. R. K. House & Associates Ltd. Supervised the 
conduct of the survey and had sole responsibility for tabulating the 
results. 





























of the study is to qualitatively analyse empty and light miles as 


they occur in the trucking industry. 


1.1 Summary of Findings 





Figure 1 depicts the relative importance of empty miles for various 
types of for-hire carriers. In total, it is estimated that 22% of 
3.4). This varies from about 4% empty for the small Class "A" carriers 
to a high of 50% or more empty for Giese ters ‘aes. les eanG Somegt ypes 


of "D" carriers. Section 3.3 examines the responses and the information 


,obtained in this study for each of the carrier types depicted on Figure 


| 
11. Chapter 4 develops this further by describing certain Specific 


examples. 


The carriers surveyed had more difficulty producing quantitative in- 


formation on light miles (page 3 of Table 1 and Table 4). From the 


—_—_—— 








problem for for-hire carriers; they total less than 5% of total miles 
ee ee ea ees Oe Lee 


fore the firms. Darlicipatind an. this Survey. 


The information from private carriers that was included in this 
would seem to suggest that empty miles assume about the Same importance 


for private as they do for for-hire truckers; light miles are much 
LE TS a I ee ey ee a ee Se 
higher for private truckers (31% as compared to 5%). However, given 
a 

the sample size, these two observations should be regarded with some 


caution. 


FIGURE 1 


EMPTY HIGHWAY MILES BY LICENCE CLASS 
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CHAPTER 2 STUDY METHODOLOGY 


To gain some insight into the question of the importance of empty and 
light miles to the Ontario truckina industry, a structured sample 

of 70 OTA members was developed. This sample included for-hire 
carriers from all licence types and vrivate carriers. In addition, 


Class "A" carriers were further subdivided into three categories: 


i) large - loosely defined as large general freight 
carriers that accumulated more than five 
million miles in a year and generally con- 
ducted inter-provincial (and, for some, 
international) operations. 

ii) smal] - general freight carriers accumulating less 
than five million miles annually and generally 
serving the smaller communities in Southern 
Ontario. 

iii) northern - general freight carriers, without regard to 


Size, based in and serving northern Ontario. 


Class "D" carriers were further subdivided into the following 


categories: 


i) fruit & vegetable 
i) lumber 
iii) foodstuffs 


iv) mobile homes 


cement 
steel 


) 
) 

vii) horses 
) automobiles 
) 


freight 


Class "F" carriers were divided into two groups: bricks and live- 


Sock. 


cave fist talon) Ca Seay a Cel le) eds Sev eas eC Neee ae oe 
extent this is true, the results shown in the next two chapters may be 
grouped somewhat arbitrarily. For two respondents to the survey, 

jt was possible to split their operations between licences; however, 
for several "C" and "D" carriers this was impossible. In these 

latter cases, the respondent was grouved according to the firm's 


opinion as to its major source of revenue. 


The survey questionnaire itself is contained in Appendix A to this 


report. Because this informaticn has been solicited on a confidential 


basis, it is impossible to reveal the names of ere 46 respondents. ae of “7& 
Za ge, ae ae 


Also because of confidentiality, some of the examples provided by 


the respondents in Chapter 4 have been changed, (for example, tawn "X" 


is used in some cases in place of the name of a town or city.) 


CHAPTERS | GENERAL OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS 





3.1 Availability of Data 





The most available and reliable information on empty miles came from 
the large Class "A" carriers. Most of these firms keep very accurate 


empty mileage (or empty trip) information. 


The smaller carriers do not keep quite as detailed records; however, 
many of them were able to determine their total and their empty miles 


for a twelve month period. 


Information on light miles; however, was not generally available; nor 
was it possible, without a great deal of work, to go back ANeanelt 
existing records to reconstruct the number of light miles. A total 

of 46 carriers were able to provide some information for this Study. 
carriers are included in the tables of this study. (The seven carriers 
ee ee 

unable to provide data did provide examples of empty and/or light 
miles, and these have been used in Chapter 4.) Only 16 carriers 

were able to provide data on light miles, and, of these 16, four were 
included only because their particular operations never incurred any 


light miles. 


3.2 Summary of Basic Data 





Table 1 lists the basic information from the 39 respondents that 
were able to provide information accurate enough to be used. The 


following is a summary of the main points of this table. 


i) information on a total of 2,475 commercial power units 
(2,307 of which were for-hire) was obtained for a twelve 
month period; 

ii) these vehicles travelled a total of 193.7 million miles 
(182.9 million were for-hire); 

iii) including the 28.3 million piggyback miles (all Class "A" 
and "C" for-hire), the 39 respondents accounted for 222.0 
million miles US hei 

iv) a total of 32.8 million empty highway miles (30.2 million 
were for-hire) were reported by the 38 respondents capable 


of reporting on empty miles; and 
v) for those 16 carriers capable of reporting on light miles, 


a total of 3.6 million (only 1.6 were for-hire) such miles 


were reported. 


The information on Table 2, which shows the average annual highway mileage 
for highway units, is derived from Tablel. This information is used in 


Section 3.4 to weight the overall findings of this study. 





* The information is not quite for calendar year 1976 as some respon- 
dents had to go back a few months to obtain the information. 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF BASIC DATA 
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TOTAL | 

INTER-CITY TOTAL Atay: 

ARRIER TYPE HIGHWAY MILES PIGGYBACK MILES] TOTAL MILES POE P: UNITS 

SS aA EA Cin) I EE) a ER ro eee eR 
Class A - Ira. 18 ,/92-3 27 047 s3 196 73925 789 
Glassen cst: L698 23 0.0 1,693.8 yl 
Class A - nrth 10,1740 Oita | onl D720 98 

Class n= TOTA 90,660. 1 Ep OEIeS 1138,00/7.4 938 
Class*¢ on ee bo eae Ses woe nee 595 
Class D-fr&veg 3 oes 0.0 3,507 1 50 
Class D-lumber 0 ew ee 0.0 943.7 12 
Glass D-foodst 8,273.8 0.9 O57 are 172 
Class D-cement 6,300.0 O70 6,800.0 150 
Class D-steel 1,609.4 0.0 1,609.4 4] 
Glass D-au to. TO 40344 0.9 1 20351 175 

Class D-freigh Eats O30 152 6 on 
Glass De TOTAL rf Aa) gt 0.0 Cle JEZ a7. 606 
Glass E YOR 0.0 26507 o 
Class F-brick 440.0 0.0 ALO .0 0 

Class F-lvstck 1,71620 es LeFAG SO 16 
Class’ F-TOTAL 1.85070 0.0 1,658.0 25 
Class-H 952.0 0.0 952.0 Py 
Class’ ¥ GF Oats eS, U0 3,063.9 59 
Gdiass-7 3525030 O20 gee 5020 65 
TOTAL FOR-HIRE 182,932.4 23,256. 9 ZAL, Ios Wes OF: 
Private 10,790.9 O02 1079029 168 
GRAND TOTAL 193 .%eo.3 ZOsl Oe. Eel soc el 2 od 5 





























TABLE 1 (nage 2) 
SUMMARY OF BASIC DATA 









































] 6 7 EG 9 
EMPTY BOBTAILED MILES 
INTER-CITY EMPTY TOTAL (included in 
HIGHWAY MILES JPIGGYBACK MILE EMPTY MILES | columns 6 & 8) 
CARRIER TYPE ('000) ('000) ('000) ('000) 
ClasseAa— irq, 6,244.4 688.2 6 3436.7 206.2 
Clase eh accinl. 60.0 0.0 60.0 Za 
Glass A= nrth 650.4 (Omne) oO, Ae eA 
Glascanee LOTh 6,984.9 2 Ve bo | PANS 
Class C 12, 52729 £0 12,696.9 WleaG) 
Class D-fr&veg 737.4 .0 f37ee 2 
Class D-lumber sie) .0 Coon - 
Class D-foodst. AALS 5 20 BA] .5 0.0 
Class D-cement ZF 0080 “0 2 00.9 = 
Glass -stee] 876.9 ah) &/6.9 0.0 
Class 2paalto. 2550186 no) ZOOL S 0.0 
Class D-freight DRO En dey .0 02.8 - 
Glass IDOTOTAL fo See ad 7 GOODR eC 0.0 
Glassre le 220 132.9 9.0 
Class ar—-bprick AANA 220.0) 0.4) 
Class F-lvstck. 80.0 80.0 0.0 
Class F-TOTAL 300.0 0.0 300.9 0-0 
Class H Ws Ce) Woes 0.0 
Class K 847.6 0.0 847.6 0.0 
Class T 1,625.0 0.0 i 16250 = 
TOTAUERORZHIRE | 20, 10126 85/7 .2 30554248 222u8 
Private Ta SS es 0.9 ZO sore a - - 
GRAND TOTAL 32,015..0 857.2 3317622 on ae 
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SUMMARY OF BASIC DATA 
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Cre 
INTER-CITY "LDAGHT" TOTAL 
HIGHWAY MILES IGGYBACK MILES! "LIGHT" MILES 
GARRIER? TYPE (' 000) ('000 ('000) 
480.0 O17 SAG 
20304. 0.0 203.4 
684.6 0.0 684.6 
1,368.0 OI 7 IR A2 937, 
Oxy) 2.0) 
D-fr&aveg 2 2 
Class D-lumber = - 
Class D-foodst - “ 
D-cement - - 
0.0 110.3 
0.0 W520 
TOTAL FOR-HIRE oes Cie-7, 18:66/720 
Private 1,960.7 0.0 i 60 eee 
GRAND TOTAL ei tay! SISA ieae) 








TABLE <2 


AVERAGE ANNUAL MILEAGE, HIGHWAY POWER UNITS 


CARRIER TYPE 





Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


Class 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Glass 
Class 


Class 


Class 


TOTAL 


wen 8 x6 
- smi. 
- nrth. 
- TOTAL 


BES ae) a 


C 


D-fraveg. 
D-lumber 
D-foodst. 
D-cement 
D-steel 
D-auto. 
D-freight 
D-TOTAL 


E 
F-brick 


Fl vstck. 
F-TOTAL 


FOR-HIRE 


Private 


GRAND TOTAL 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL MILEAGE, 
HIGHWAY POWER UNITS 





135,285 
Sa yehe 
103,027 








126,447 
86,252 


70,942 
78,642 
48,103 
Ab woos 
30 e504 
59,446 
30,940 





52,414 
33,214 


48,889 
hole 





66,320 
47,600 
61,279 
50,000 








#95294 


64,231 
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358 Empty & Light Miles 





Tables 3 and 4 show, for those respondents with the information, empty and 
light miles as a percent of total miles. (Figure 1 in the first Chapter 


shows some of the figures from Table 3 in a simplified form.) 


The general observations that may be made are:* 


i) As a group, the Class "A" carriers incur the least number 
of empty highway miles (7.73%). Since Class "A" carriers 
accounted for the largest number of peconeent: (representing 
over 90 million miles) and, since these carriers maintained 
the most accurate records, it may be presumed that this 


is a fairly accurate assessment 6f the operational 


Characteristics of Class “A” carriers. 


ii) Comparisons among different types of carriers with respect 
to light miles are difficult to make because of the absence 
of data. However, with the information that is available, 


light miles do not seem to be a major factor in Class "A" 





* At the risk of being repetitive, these general observations and the 
figures on which they are based are true for the sample of trucking 
firms under review. They have less validity for the entire universe 
of trucking operations in Ontario. For example, within some of the 
Class "D" categories, only one carrier is represented by the figures 
shown on Table 3. Rather than regarding the particular percentage 
shown as the definitive word on the subject, it is safer to treat . 
the figures as a possible indication of the ranking of these carriers 
in relation to other types. 


xx 


TABLE 3 
EMPTY si PEES 


1 2 3 4 
HIGHWAY PIGGYBACK TOTAL 
EMPTY MILES * EMPTY MILES ** EMPTY MILES 
CARRIER TYPE (2 (%) (%) 













































Glass “A-= =l'¥q: 7293 6.56 
Class A = Sink. 4.14 fala 
Classen = nrths G69 6.69 
Class A= NOTAL (STE: 6.54 
Class C 29.20 54 22 PEAS 
Class D - fr.&veg 20279 0.00 20.79 
Class D — lumber 24.90 0.99 24.90 
Class. ") = toodst. D4 0.00 34 
Clacs P= cement 39.71 0.00 8 Nea | 
Class )-= cteael Ha ae 0.00 54 48 
Class 0 — auto. 24.05 0.90 24.05 
Clessepe atreiant 90.00 0.00 99.90 
Class D = TOTAL ZO 0.00 23.08 
Class E 50.00 0.00 50.00 
Glass Fb =. brick 50.00 0.09 50.00 
Class F = Ivstck, 50.90 0.00 BOeOU 
Class F - TOTAL 50.00 9.00 50-00 
Class H Toes 2 9.900 lesiey Me 
Class K Zhe OU 0.00 PA AEGS, 
Crass | me) 0.90 50.09 
TOTAL FOR-HIRE Tea oe i. 15 2c4 
Private 24.40 0.00 24 AQ 
GRAND TOTAL less Siem eS, 16.30 





The percentages in this column are derived by dividing empty inter-city 
highway miles by total highway miles. Since some carriers did not pro- 
vide information on empty inter-city miles, it is not always vossible 
to derive the figures shown above from the data given in Table 1. 


Empty piggyback miles as a percent of total piaayback miles for carriers 
who provided both pieces of information. 


TABLE 4 
Be bGHiie a4 ELES 























] Z 3 4 
HIGHWAY PIGGYBACK ORAL 
"LIGHT" MILES* "LIGHT" ‘MILES* "LIGHT MILES" 
CARRIER TYPE (%) (%) (%) 
Class A Or'o4 
Class A 0.00 
Classen 0.00 
Class A 0264 
Chass GC 0.00 
Grassi) ~ 
Class D - 
Ckass D - 
Class sD = 
Class D = 
Class D = 
Chass oD = 
Classeu ie 
Class — = 
Class = 
Class = 
Class = 
Class 0.90 
Class 0.00 
Class 
TOTAL FOR-HIRE 0.64 
Private 9.00 
GRAND TOTAL 0.64 


See footnotes on Table 3 








iii) 


iv) 


operations (averaging only 4.73% of total highway 

miles). However, when Class "A" carriers are 
Separated into three groups (large, small, and northern), 
light miles do assume a larger role in the Operations 

of the small Class "A" (12.01%) and northern Class "A" 
(6.73%) than they do in the operations of the large 


Class “A” carriers (2.81%). 


As for the reasons given by Class "A" carriers (in 
Chapter 4, below) for the occurrence of empty and light 
miles, no good examples were obtained from the small 
Class "A", carriers and it is thought that the examples 
given by the northern Class "A" carriers Simply add to the 
Previously documented (in submissions to the Committee) 
difficulties of northern, operations. The large Class 

"A" carriers provide some examples that may 

throw more insight into the problem of empty and light 
miles. Because this survey is "non-scientific", the 
following observations should be treated as "impressions" 


rather than definitive conclusions. 


First, some of the large Class "A" carriers give the 
impression that empty and light miles are less of a 
problem in the Toronto - to - western Ontario corridor 
than elsewhere. The reasons offered for the empty and 
light miles that do occur in this area include a) the 


Situation where some communities lying off the main 


vi) 


routes have some imbalances in inbound and outbound freight, 
and b) the particular situation in the Sarnia area. (This 
Situation, according to some respondents, arises for two 
reasons: first, raw materials tend to move into Sarnia by 
pipeline or rail and manufactured aoods tend to move out 

by truck, thereby creating more eastbound truck traffic 
than westbound - inbound Sarnia; and second, a natural im- 
balance of international truck traffic already exists which 


further aggrevates the greater flow of eastbound traffic. ) 


There seems to be some consensus among large Class "A" 
carriers that eastern Ontario (Toronto - to - as far 

east as Quebec City) is more troublesome than western 
Ontario in terms of empty and light miles. Several 
Carriers mention the natural imbalance of general freight 
truck traffic out of Quebec (that is, more traffic moving 
into Quebec from Ontario than the reverse). Also, as in 
western Ontario, the problems of small centres off main 
routes is mentioned as a contributing factor; and, some- 
thing that is not mentioned in western Ontario but cer- 
tainly is important in the north, is the situation where 
loaded trailers moving into the area are unloaded and 
then have to move empty to some other location to pick 


up some semi-manufactured product. 


Most of the large Class "A" carriers refer (Chapter 
4) to the imbalance of truck traffic between the U.S. and 
Canada as a contributing factor to empty miles occurring 


between southern Ontario points and the border. 


vii) If it is possible to develop a consensus opinion from 
the “GTdss."G' carriers “particrpavma@ am tints: sur 
vey, it would be this: the nature of a Class "C" authority 
leads to the occurrence of a high number of empty miles 
(the group averaged 29.20% - although two of the "C" 
carriers reported 50.0%), and the occurrence of practically 


no light miles (the group averaged 0.06%). 


viii) "D" Carriers, as a group, averaged 23.88% empty miles and 
had no information on light miles. Since in most of the 
sub-categories of different types of "D" carriers there 
was only one (and occasionally two) respondents, it is 
difficult to draw any conclusions or make any generalizations 
here that add to the figures in Tables 3 and 4 or the 


examples given in Chapter 4. 


It is possible that Class "D" fruit & vegetable carriers 
run more than the reported 20.79% miles empty; in fact, 
there is some indication that empty miles may be as high 

as 50% for these carriers. (The respondent in this survey, 


however, hauls much more than just fruit and vegetables.) 


The examples of empty miles given by Class "D" carriers 
mention the difficulty of finding return loads either 
because of specialized equipment (for example, cement, 


foodstuffs and automobile haulers); licence restrictions 


xi) 


(particularly true for steel haulers); particular 
operations for some customers (for example, hauling 
hides for a large packer on a 40 mile run); and, simply 
the lack of return loads in regions where traffic im- 


balances already exist. 


me Class ce milk and cream), “Fa (ane tnis. survey. 

livestock and brick), and "T" (tank) carriers unani- 

mously reported 50.0% of their miles driven empty. 

As the examples in Chapter 4 show, this would seem to 
be attributable to the specialized nature of their 


equipment and operations. 


Class "H® carriers report 18.72% of- their miles.as 

empty and 11.59% of their mples as tidnt. | These 1 1gures., 
however, are based on the performance of inter-provincial 
vehicles. There is conflicting evidence (not on the 
Tables) as to whether or not purely provincial vehicles 
perform any better or any worse tnan inter-provincial 


vehicles. 


Class "K" carriers, averaging 27.66% empty and 17.86% 
light miles, operate such specialized and irregular 
services that the occurrence of empty or light miles 
is largely dependent on the inability to find return 


loads of heavy machinery or equipment. 


x17) 


Sik) 


here are many types of private carriers, and it is not 


known whether or not the few that were included in this 
Survey are typical enough to allow any conclusions to be 
drawn from the figures shown on Tables 3 and 4. There 
might be some reasons for supposing that private carriers 
incur more empty return trips than for-hire. The figures 
shown on Table 3 would tend to Support this supposition 
(private carriers averaged 24.40% empty miles versus for- 
hire's 17.42%). However, as shown in the next section, 

the figures shown on Table 3 for the total for-hire in- 
dustry may understate the true Significance of empty miles. 
The results of this study are not accurate enough to decide 


this issue one way or the other. 


There is, however, some indication that light miles are 
more significant for private carriers than they are for 
for-hire carriers. But again, because of the small sample 
of private carriers included in this survey, it is prudent 
to regard even this observation with some caution. (The 
private carriers included here have a high proportion of 
peddle or distribution runs in their Operations and this 
may overstate the importance of light miles for the total 


universe of all private carriers.) 


3.4 Weighting of Results 


~~ 


To the extent that the average empty miles reported on Table 3 are statis- 
ticaldy Walid, 1t 1s possibie to derive a rough estimate of the total im- 
portance of empty miles for most of the for-hire vehicles in Ontario. The 
following table shows (in column 2) the number of power units registered 
by licence Class in Ontario in 1976 (as reported in Appendix 1 of the 
OTA's submission to the Select Committee).* Column 3 is simply the number 
of power units times the average annual mileage shown in Table 2; and 
column 4 has been derived by multiplying the mileages shown in column 3 


of Table 5 by the appropriate percentages from Table 3. 


This weighting of the results by the number of registered vehicles indicates 
that of a total of 3.4 billion miles driven by Ontario registered for-hire 
vehicles in 1976, 746 million miles or 22% were driven empty. (The signi- 
ficance of this weighting is in the 22% and not in the estimated total of 


3.4 billion or 746 million miles.) 





Mere lass ro and) Ee womrtted. 


TABLE 5 


FOR-HIRE EMPTY MILES IN ONTARIO 
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LICENCE POWER UNITS 
CLASS 1976 
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nha 489 29.5965 

ale 98] 49,050 
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('000) 
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746,130 






(22.03%) 


CHAPTER 4 RESULT SSS Vee LEENCE Sty PE 


This Chapter records the responses to Section C of the questionnaire. 
Because of the cryptic nature of the responses (the use of colloquialisms, 
abbreviations, etc.), some major rewriting has been necessary. Further, 
to preserve the identity of the respondents, some names of places have 
been changed to "city in northern Ontario", "X", etc., and some tonnage 


figures have been changed to percentages. 


In Section 4.1 below, the examples given by the large Class "A" carriers 


have been grouped as much as possible, into regions. 


Aime lass ena es Large 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 7.93% 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 2.59% 
Percent Light Highway Miles Zeale 
Percent Light Piggyback Miles 0.64% 


@ WESTERN ONTARIO (Toronto to and from Western Ontario) 


example #1 "Empty highway miles are 8.1% of Cocaine 


example #2 "Light highway miles are 1.6% of totale 





example #3 


example #4 


example #5 


"Western Ontario town ("X") to and from another 
town ("Y"). 


fe being a small community, most LTL inbound 
from all other points is combined at "Y" 


"We build an average of 22 full LTL loads from 
et to" FX each-nenth: 


"  "X" "gs outbound traffic is also very light 
which must be broken and distributed from 

(An average of 18 "light" loads & 6 empties per 
month) 


thes aceountsyfar the. 2%, tose i anes 10 
average 37,440 "light" & empty miles per year." 


“Out of a total of 7,015 trips from Windsor to 
Toronto, 20 were empty; and, in the opposite 
direction, 35 out of the 7,015 trips were empty." 


"OUt-of a total of-1,988 trips from Sarnia ‘to 
Toronto, there were no empty movements. In the 
opposite direction, however, there were 557 (28%) 
empty trips. The reasons for this imbalance are: 
(i) raw materials move into Sarnia by pipeline 

and rail and the finished product moves out by 
truck; and, (ii) an imbalance in U.S. to Ontario 
traffic further aggrevates the existing situation." 


@ EASTERN ONTARIO (Toronto to and from points in eastern Ontario, and 


example #6 


example #7 


example #8 


as far as Quebec City) 


“Empty highway miles are 10.7% of total." 


“Light highway miles. are 3.4% of total. 


"Eastern Ontario town ("X") to and from Ottawa: 


"Loads into "X" are mainly General Merchandise from 
Toronto. (Average 43 loads per month) 

"Loads out of "X" are mainly Matches & Steel cabinets 
to Montreal. (Average 15 loads per month) 


""X" has very little LTL to any one Ontario terminal, 
therefore we operate a wayfreight run for Eastern 
Ontario points which consolidate at Ottawa. (average 
22 "light" loads per month) 


"Ottawa requires a large number of trailers for TL's 
of paper to the U.S. per month. "X" runs an average 
8 empties per month to Ottawa to help meet this re- 

quirement. 


“This accounts tor the “x. to Ottawa’ Jane’ to-average 
37,440 "light" & empty miles per year and the Ottawa 
tO OXF Vane: to average 77.450." Tight" miles* per year. ” 


example # 9 "Quebec to Ontario - General Commodities 


"Due to the nature of the two provinces, i.e. more 
industry in Ontario than Quebec. Ontario moves more full 
trailers to Quebec than Quebec moves to Ontario. 
Approximately 102 trailers out of 1,000 that move 

to Quebec from Ontario every month must return empty 

to maintain the trailer balance." 


example #10 "Ontario - Quebec 


"Due to a six month strike at [large industry], Quebec 
steel had to be transported from Hamilton, Ontario 

to the Montreal, Quebec area. Special types of equip- 
ment for steel was needed in Hamilton, Ontario and 

had to be moved empty from Montreal to Hamilton, 
Ontario. Approximately 740 empty trailers moved 

from Quebec to Ontario during the six month strike." 


example #11 "Empty miles from Montreal to Toronto run at approxi- 
mately 9,000 miles per month. In 1976 we moved 
77,000 tons into Montreal and only brought 65,000 
tons out. 


e@ NORTHERN ONTARIO (Toronto to and from points north of Huntsville) 
example #12 "Empty highway miles are 12.1% of total." 


example #13 "Light highway miles are 12.3% of total." 


example #14 


example #15 


@ ONTARIO - 


example #16 


example #17 


example #18 


"Two Northern Ontario towns ("X" and "Y") to and 
from Toronto: 


"Toronto averages 24 full loads of LTL into "X" 
per month and 35 into’ Y" . The backhaul is very 
light on LIL traffic from each of these points. 
We therefore run pup trains daily on these lanes, 
er camera Gs » combine with “Y" ‘s pup train 
then continue to Toronto. 

" "Y" also averages 24 TL's from [large industry] 
to Montreal per month, thereby requiring empty 
MOVES Troe. 2) stom) | 


Ulnys: account. for the" X= to ¥" Wane to average 
95,500 "light" & empty miles per year and the 

rae to Toronto lane to average 63,756 "light" 
mikes per vear. 


“Empty miles from the Prairie Provinces to Toronto 
run at approximately 21,000 miles per month. In 
1976 we shipped 60,000 tons into the Prairies and 
only 48,000 tons out." 


URaes ae 7 A 


“Ontario: and Quebec "to UlS_h. 


“Due to the fact that Canada is an importing nation. 
This naturally lends itself to an imbalance situation 
load for load cannot be matched therefore empties 
must be sent back to U.S.A. to balance equipment. 


9 


"Approximately 80 percent of the total number of 
trailers that move from Ontario and Quebec to 
Buffalo, U.S.A. are empty for maintaining the service." 


VOUCTOT a total Of 5. al /etrips from burtalo to Toronto, 
there were no empty movements. In the opposite direction 
however, fully 2,232 or 42% of the trips from Toronto 

to Buffalo were empty." 


“Empty miles from Ontario terminals to Queens ton- 
Lewiston run at approximately 20,000 miles per month 
and are caused by the excess of freight from Buffalo 
to Canada. 


Buffalo - 1976 tonnage 
To Canada - 102,800 
From Canada- 36,300 


example #19 "In 1976 we incurred 350,000 empty miles running 
from Ontario to the Buffalo gateway. With the 
volumes involved in automotive manufacturing and 
the demands that are placed on a carrier handling 
this type of account, empty return trips become 
a part of our routine daily operation." 


example #20 "In 1976 we incurred 200,000 empty miles running 
from Ontario to the Detroit/Windsor Gates. [Auto- 
motive account is offered as part of the reason. ] 


Le Glass ie soolal| 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 4.14% 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 
Percent Light Highway Miles 12.01% 
Percent Light Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


No examples. 


4.3 Class "A" - Northern 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 6.69% 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 
Percent Light Highway Miles 6.73% 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


example #21 


example #22 


example #23 


example #24 


"Destination Points for Northbound Hauls Differ From 
Origin Point for Southbound Hauls: 


"We have freight terminals in Toronto and five northern 
Ontario communities. We are transporting general mer- 
chandise freight on a daily overnight basis from Toronto 
to all of these points as a northbound head haul. In 
[certain areas of the north] there is a shortage of 
southbound haul for our company. Rather than returning 
empty from these terminals to Toronto we have available 
to us haulage from [certain other areas in the north]. 
On a regular basis, trailers run empty [between these 
two areas] in order to pick up loads destined south- 
bound to Toronto." 


"Destination Points for Northbound Hauls Differ From 
Origin Point for Southbound Hauls: This summer and 

fall we ran approximately one trip per day from 
Toronto to "X" with four-axle flat deck trailers 
hauling maximum pay loads of pre-cast concrete and 
gypsum board. In the immediate "X" area there is 

a shortage of southbound haul with this type of equip- 
ment, therefore we travelled empty from "X" to Hearst 
and Cochrane in order to pick up loads of lumber con- 
Signed to southern Ontario points. There has been a 
demand for trucks to transport lumber southbound from 
Hearst and Cochrane and the four-axle flat deck trailer 
is ideally suited for this haulage. Also on this lumber 
haulage, contributing to a few more empty milesis the 
fact that this lumber is consigned approximately 20% 

to Toronto and 80% to other southern Ontario points. 
There would be some empty miles running from the des- 
tination point of the lumber in southern Ontario back 
to Toronto, to reload for a northbound haul.” 


"customers shipping freezable freight in the winter 
months require heated vans on northbound loads from 
Toronto to [northern Ontario points]. At the same 
time there is usually a slow down on commodities 
moving southbound which can be transported in vans. 
This may necessitate trailers running empty from 
[the north] back to Toronto." 


"the largest portion of our freight is transported on 
flat deck trailers with racks and tarps. On commodities 
such as lumber and sometimes steel which require trailers 
with no racks or tarps, the storage of the same can be 

a problem and in some instances where the load requires 
the full 45 foot of deck room, we are faced with having 
to leave our racks with the northern Shipper or return 
southbound empty and in some cases this does happen." 


example #25 "again with our flat deck equipment, we can get the 
reverse situation, where the northbound load from 
Toronto is on a flat deck trailer and the return 
haul may require tarp and racks. Our dispatchers 
spend many extra hours trying to hand pick the re- 
turn haul so as to avoid this situation, but it is 
not always possible." 


example #26 "Steel moving into the Thunder Bay area out of Sault 
Ste. Marie requires that we run back empty occasionally 
should there be no lumber for a backhaul to the Sault 
Ste. Marie area from Marathon and Terrace Bay. 
Mileage Steel to Thunder Bay 460 miles 
Thunder Bay to Marathon 185 miles 


Thunder Bay to Terrace Bay 220 miles" 





1.4 Classeice 

Percent Empty Highway Miles 29.20% 

Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 54.22% 

Percent Light Highway Miles 0.06% 

Percent Light Piggyback Miles 0.00% 

example #27 "The nature of the Class "C" operation, certainly in 


Our case, is such as to provide frequent demands for 
multiple loads of material to be moved in a short 
period of time...e.g. our company may be asked to 
move eight or ten loads of liquor from Toronto to 
Ottawa, to arrive the following day on a scheduled 
basis. It is almost impossible to obtain, on short 
notice, any, let alone eight or ten, loads in return 
movement to Toronto because the volume of outbound 
truckload traffic from Ottawa to Toronto is very 
limited, and ordinarily moved by Ottawa based 
carriers. 


"The same situation prevails on large, multiple loads 
of import traffic destined to an inland point where 
there is little traffic available for return movement." 





4.5 Class "D" Fruit & Vegetable 
Percent Empty Highway Miles 202/97 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


Percent Light Highway Miles ~ 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles - 


example #28 


example #29 


"Border operation is hauling American trailers from 
the gateway at Niagara Falls to various customers 
in the Toronto area. Goods originate in American 
Gilves«=.ex. “eloride .Calistornita, LOUIS 1 dnd etc. 
Americans haul to the border at Niagara Falls and 
drop their trailers, we, in turn, hook on to it 
with our tractor and haul to the customer in Toronto. 
When this trailer is empty our tractor must haul the 
empty trailer back to the border where the American 
is waiting for his trailer. The empty mileage from 
Toronto to the bridge is approx. 80 miles. We haul 
as many as 400 of these loads per month. This could 
mean as many as 32,000 miles empty in this operation 
per [month]. 


"This is a 12 month operation!" 


"On any given day a customer from Toronto area will 
call our firm with a pick-up for the following day. 
We dispatch a tractor-trailer from our terminal 
empty, /0 miles. Our unit picks up the load and 
delivers to Chicago, Illinois. When our driver 
calls in to dispatch and we have a load to pick up 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, because there is no return 
load on that day from Chicago, our driver must 
deadhead-from/Chicago, 1ilinois to-St. Paul, Minn. ; 
a mileage of approx. 380 miles empty. Being an ir- 
regular route carrier; traffic from any given city 
is not available on a regular basis. This example 
can happen as many as 10 to 15 times per week; 
making our deadhead miles extremely high in this 
traffic lane. We work a great deal on this lane to 
cut down empty miles. The commodities in this 
traffic lane are very perishable and therefore must 
be moved immediately. This operation is rapidly 
becoming a 12 month operation." 


example #30 





"We have been dealing with one shipper in Ohio who 
requires trucks on a 24 hour notice basis. This 
shipper calls on Monday morning for 2 trucks on 
Tuesday morning, to load for Toronto area or Kitchener 
area. We dispatch 2 tractors and trailers from our 
terminal in [southern Ontario town] to deadhead to 

"X" | Ohio. The empty mileage in this case is 
approximately 465 miles. Outbound freight or move- 
ments to the Ohio area are not very frequent and 
therefore to accomodate this traffic lane we run 
empty almost 100% of the time. This operation is 
seasonable at present, and we supply approx. 5 to 10 
trucks per week for approx. 6 to 8 months of the 
year." 


ASG Class Lumber 
Percent Empty Highway Miles 24.90% 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


Percent Light Highway Miles ~ 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles - 


example #31 


"Our licence is restricted to exempt commodities and 
Alsourestricted to specitic routes. Ditficult to 
locate return loads. 


(i) Unloaded in Toronto, Ontario area - no 
exempt loads for return haul - return 
empty distance of 235 miles. 


(ii) Unloaded in small Northern Ontario community - 
no loads available for return haul in area - 
sometimes travel up to 200 miles empty. 


(iii) Unload in Toronto area - pickup required in 
"X" "Ontario - restriction in licence allows 
no movement of material to this point - dis- 
tance of 275 empty miles." 


fed. Class: Dexia OOUStitt s 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 5.34% 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 
Percent Light Highway Miles - 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles - 


example #32 [Respondent provided details of his Toronto (and 
vicinity) to Ottawa operations. Basically, these 
consist of three to four truck load shipments per 
week into Ottawa with only one load per month out. 
However, once a week, a load can be picked up 160 
miles out of Ottawa to make at least a part of the 
return trip loaded. ] 





- We have had numerous sales people solicit the 
area for return loads with very little success. 
Being in the specialized refrigerated field we find 
most potential customers have their own vehicles or 
a well established carrier." 


example #33 [Respondent provided details of his southern Ontario 
to northern Ontario operations. Five loads per 
week, On average, move northbound. A small portion 
of the return trip is covered by operating a peddle 
run to northern Ontario stores; however, the majority 
of the return miles are empty. ] 


[Respondent then details another southern Ontario 

to northern Ontario operation where all return trips 
are empty. | 

" - Being a specialized field, we have yet to find 
any return loads; 

" - The only one who does ship refrigerated products 
to Toronto is [a dairy in the north]. We have ap- 
proacned them several times but with no luck. They 
have informed us that they can do their shipping 
cheaper with their own trucks." 


example #34 "All trucks leave Toronto loaded for the greater part 
with Groceries, Fresh Produce, Dairy Products or 
Frozen Food for food chain stores to all areas of 
Ontario daily, except Sunday. Our trailer equipment 
is 97% Vans, 40% of which are mechanically temperature 
controlled." 


[Respondent concludes by pointing to the difficulties 
of finding suitable return loads. ] 


4.8 Ciass: D" * Cement 





Percent Empty Highway Miles Soe fe 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 
Percent Light Highway Miles 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles 


example #35 "We distribute bulk cement in pneumatic dry bulk 
tankers for'2" Co-.from "X" to points in northern 
Ontario on Highway 17. We operate five of these 
bulk tankers. There is no back-haul for this 
specialized equipment. We have looked into the 
possibility of wood-chips from the ‘Y" area, but 
we have found, after extensive research that this 
is not possible. In order to operate as efficiently 
as possible we are, this winter, changing over from 
three-axle to four-axle bulk tankers which will have 
a pay load of 43 tons." 


a5 Class “D2 Stee] 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 54.48% 


Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


Percent Light Highway Miles - 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles ~ 


example #36 [Respondent gave very detailed example of steel 
movements from Hamilton to eastern Ontario towns. 
At that point, 50% of units returned empty. The 
remaining 50% travelled empty 75 to 150 miles to 
obtain loads of lumber. ] 


HotLeel hOads tom As Sanda ¥" «could. bes tyipied 
but due to the imbalance of freight we hesitate 
to move all the freight available." 


[Respondent calculated that this particular part 
of his operation incurred 27,144 empty miles in 

the last year for a total waste of 6,786 gallons 
of fuel and 600 hours of labour. | 


example #37 [Respondent gave detailed example of steel movements 
from Hamilton to western Ontario town. Total empty 
miles on the return trip amounted to 494,000, and, 
by the respondent's calculations, a waste of 123,500 
gallons of fuel and 10,950 labour hours. ] 


example #38 “Due to our type of authority, we are restricted from 
hauling steel - we are primarily steel haulers - under 
forty feet unless a mixed load where part or all of 
the load is forty feet or over. There are points where 
steel under forty feet long is available for our return 
trip but this material is unavailable to us, particularly 
on our "D" in Ontario, consequently 95% of our return 
trips within Ontario are empty. 


“Our "X" into Quebec, permits us to haul loads out of 
Montreal, therefore approximately 50% of our return 
trips from that area are loaded (with long steel only). 


Ae sass. i)" 


"Although we have authority from Buffalo over the 
Niagara Gateway for steel, into Canada - we do not 
have the reciprocal authority to take steel from 
points in Ontario and Quebec, into Buffalo, for 
furtherance to points in the States. In this case, 
all our trips into the Buffalo area are with empty 
equipment - 100%. 


"I may add that our equipment is "open top trailers", 
available and acceptable to all steel shippers, but 
because of our forty feet restriction, we are not 
permitted to offer it to all steel shippers. 


"We have just recently (Jan. 4 - 7th, 1977) been 
through a hearing with the Ontario Transport Board 

to correct this type of authority, for very many ob- 
vious reasons, but were opposed by numerous carriers, 
which leaves us in grave doubts as to its outcome. 


"It is a problem with us that must be corrected, as 
soon as possible, by some means or other." 


Automobiles 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 24.05% 


Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


Percent Light Highway Miles 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles 


example #39 


"We mainly receive product at Detroit, Windsor, 
St. Thomas, Lewiston, Oakville, Brampton, Toronto, 
Oshawa, Montreal and Ste. Therese. 


"Any equipment loaded to points other than the above 
would normally result in empty return or furtherance 
to a required loading point. Only on a very small 
percentage of trips into other areas is a used or 
damaged vehicle available as return freight." 


ait Class 


Freight 





Percent Empty Highway Miles BOs UL) 


Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% (1) 


Percent Light Highway Miles 


Percent Light Piggyback MI les 


example #40 


Avice Gless 


"Our out bound loads are Food Stuffs requiring 
temperatures of 0° to 35°F. 


"We return empty from areas such as Soo, Sudbury, 
North Bay, Bancroft, Ottawa. The reason - Freight 
in these areas is such that it is not practical 

to load on a Refrigerated Trailer. e.g. Bulky 
goods, Lumber, Steel or just no return freight. 

We return empty at times from other areas that 
freight is available such as Canned Goods. The 
reason - Truck finishes out bound load too late 

to make pick up that day. 


"It is not practical to hold the driver over as 

jt takes the next day to load and return to Toronto 
and the following day to deliver the load. This is 
too long to tie up an expensive Refrigerated Trailer 
on this commodity." 


Mobile Homes 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 


Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 


No data available 


Percent Light Highway Miles 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles 


example #41 


Oe ClasSac Ee 





[Respondent detailed examples of trips where empty 
miles were greater than 50% of total. For example, 
On a Trenton to Kingston move, vehicle had to move 
from Toronto to Trenton empty and then Kingston to 
Toronto empty. ] 


Percent Empty Highway Miles 50.00% 


Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


Percent Light Highway Miles 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles 


example #42 


ates lass re 


"This company is employed exclusively in milk trans- 
portation. The produce is picked up at farms situ- 
ated in the "X" county and "Y" Regional area by 
2000 - 2700 gallon tank trucks, then transferred 

to larger (5500 gal) tractor-trailer tankers at 
assembly points, for furtherance to Metro Toronto 
processing plants. 


"The farm pickup units must travel from home depot 
to route empty. Each unit then loads the milk from 
about 8 farms and travels on to the transfer location. 


"The tractor-trailer units (3), after loading from 
the smaller farm pickup trucks, proceed to Toronto. 
Their return trip is empty. 


"P.C.V. licence, Dept. of Agriculture regulations and 
scheduling for farm pickups and receiving plants pro- 
hibit any backhaul in milk trailer units from Metro 
area." 


Brick 


Percent Empty Highway Miles 50.00% 


Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


example #43 "We deliver to all points in Ontario and not on 


regular routes. 


We never know where we will go 


the next day so it is hard to arrange return loads." 


example #44 "A111 our trucks are equipped with special loading 
and unleading equipment and are not suitable for 
any other shipments except lumber, but we do not 


have the P.C.V. 


Haw haGSh s hae ves LOCK 





licence authority for it." 


Percent Empty Highway Miles 50.00% 

Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 

Percent Light Highway Miles ~ 

Percent Light Piggyback Miles - 

example #45 "One livestock Possum Trailer with slaughter cattle 


from Toronto Stock Yards to Montreal Packing Plant. 


"There is no return load as this is a slaughter plant 
and has no live return loads." 


example #46 "One livestock Possum Trailer empty from [a southern 
Ontario town] to Thunder Bay to pick up feeder cattle 
to bring back to Western Ontario. Most times these 
calls come in during night hours with no time to 
look for a load going West. There is very little 
movement of livestock from Eastern Canada to Western 


Canada." 


AG. Class. He 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 
Percent Light Highway Miles 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles 


18.72% 


0.00% 


bi 5o7 


0.00% 


example #47 


ASW e Classes 





[Respondent supplied examples of three recent ship- 
ments to the Kincardine - Port Elgin area. | 


"All shipments hauled into this area result in empty 
mMiveseback= to Toronto. §1nis 1s due to the fact [that] 
this is a Hydro installation and employees are being 
moved in and very few [are] being moved out." 


Percent Empty Highway Miles 27.66% 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 
Percent Light Highway Miles 17.86% 
Percent Light Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


example #48 


"We supply a heavy and specialized transportation 
service, Operating specialized equipment for the 
transportation of goods which by their size, weight, 
shape or nature require specialized equipment, for 
example, boilers, transformers, machinery, construction 
equipment and fabricated structures. In most cases, 
the service is supplied on an exclusive use basis 

over all routes to built up areas as well as remote 
areas. For your assistance, we have broken down the 
empty miles in five categories. 


a) Loaded miles within the province of Ontario result 
in approximately 90% of the return miles being 
travelled empty. 


b) Loaded miles from points in Ontario to Western 
Canada result in approximately 65% of the return 
miles being travelled empty. 


c) Loaded miles from points in Ontario to the Maritime 
provinces result in approximately 85% of the return 
miles being travelled empty. 


d) Loaded miles from points in Ontario to Quebec 
result in approximately 10% of the return miles 
being travelled empty. 


e) Loaded miles from the Niagara and St. Clair United 
States gateways to points in Ontario result in 
approximately 10% of the return miles from points 
in Ontario to the subject gateways being travelled 
empty." 


[The respondent then supplied several pages of 
reasons for the occurrence of these empty miles. 
The following is a summary. ] 


a) Within Ontario - competition from other "K" 
carriers; competition from contractors 
illegally acting as for-hire carriers; com- 
petition from general commodity carriers who 
really do not know how to handle this traffic; 
pseudo lease operators; licence restrictions; 
and the impossibility of finding return loads 
for the extra special equipment which sometimes 
has to be used. 


b) Ontario-Western Canada - empty miles are less 
because carrier has more time to arrange a 
return load. 


c) Ontario-Maritime - very little traffic originates 
in Maritimes, although some construction equip- 
ment originates at sea ports, and sometimes it 
is possible to pick up a load in Quebec on the 
return trip. 


d) Ontario-Quebec - empty miles are low because 
(among other reasons offered) "the province 
of Quebec only allows size and weight commodities 
to be handled by the heavy specialized carrier." 
Further, Quebec is very strict with its enforce- 
ment. 


e) Ontario-U.S.Gateways - traffic imbalance. 


Biboe Glass... 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 50.09% 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 
Percent Light Highway Miles - 


Percent Light Piggyback Miles - 


no examples 


4.19 Private Carriage 





Percent Empty Highway Miles 24.40% 
Percent Empty Piggyback Miles 0.00% 
Percent Light Highway Miles 4 ew a 
Percent Light Piggyback Miles 0.00% 


example #49 


example #50 


example #51 


example #52 


"Toronto - Timmins 34.88% empty miles 
Toronto - Ottawa 75.00% empty miles 
Toronto - Montreal 0.00% empty miles 


"Goods are distributed from Toronto and the units 
leave fully loaded. The number of empty miles is 
determined by the number of suppliers located in 
Timmins, Ottawa and Montreal. 


"Our trucks travelled 20,000 miles west to British 
Columbia, we do not purchase anything in the west 
for our own use so 10,000 is empty return miles." 


"Some trucks are not fully loaded when they leave the 
home terminal because there are not enough customers 
in some areas to make a full load and still provide 
good service. 


"Ontario: our trucks travelled 90,000 miles [in 
Southern Ontario and Southern to Northern Ontario]. 
We purchase many items for our own use in the Toronto 
area so we have some trucks returning full and light 
miles from these local trips. [33,000 empty or light 
miles,and 12,000 full miles on return trips.] Some 
of these trucks are not fully loaded when they leave 
"Xx" as we do not have enough customers in some of 
these areas to make a full load and still give them 
good service. 


example #53 


example #94 


"We are a private carrier and only carry Company 
owned goods to our customers across Canada. The 
only time our trucks have any return load is when 
there is something the Company has purchased for 
its use in the manufacturing plant. We manufacture 
Ice Cream and Frozen Speciality Novelties and dis- 
tribute these across Canada." 


"Our trucks travelled 140,000 miles from [Southern 
Ontario town] to the east coast. We purchase some 
supplies in New Brunswick and Montreal for our own 
use: 60,000 miles of this are empty or light miles, 
10,000 miles of this are full miles.” 


APPENDIX A 


SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 





Onlarlo wrucking 
Assoclation 


555 Dixon Road 
Rexdale, Ontarlo MSW 1H8 
Telephone (416) 247-7131 


To: The Individual Addressed 


Dear Sir: Re: Select Committee on Highway 


Transportation of Goods 


The Interlm report of the Ontario Select Committee on Highway Transportation 
of Goods was tabled in the Legislature a few weeks ago. Most of the major 
recommendations are in accord with vlews presented by the OTA, and it is 
hoped that the final report of the Committee will further substantiate our 
position. 


The issue of empty and light miles has become more important to the Committee 
than originally anticipated.: We have promlsed to provide a further report on 
this subject by January 31, in time for consideration by the Conmittee before 
it submits its final report. 


The attached questionnaire is therefore being sent to a select group of OTA 
members, representing a cross-section of the Ontario trucking industry. We 
ask you to give it your immediate consideration. 


In this short survey we are less concerned about strict statistical data, 
and more about why empty and light miles occur in the trucking industry. 
Part C especially reflects. this approach. 


Part A merely provides some indication of what empty mile records your firm 
maintains. Part B requests detailed information on your empty and light 
miles over the latest 12-month period. 


In answering Part B do not attempt to reconstruct records that you do not 
maintain normally. 


Part C is the most important section of the survey, as it provides for 
specific examples of empty and light miles in your operation. You are asked 
to elaborate on three examples in as much detail as possible, showing why 
empty or light miles occur in these cases: 





Affiliate Canadian 
Trucking Association 


Each firm will have unIque answers to the questlonnalre, especially Part 
"Wc ~=For this reason our survey will Include personal telephone contact 


with each partIicIpant. 


Please complete the questionnaire In as much detall as possible, with 
spectal emphas!Is on Part C. Do not return it to us untI] we have 
contacted you In the weeks of January 3 - 14. After telephone contact has 
been made, the forms should be returned directly to our Independent 
consultants, R.K. House and Assoclates, as indicated on the questionnalre. 


All responses will, of course, be treated In strict confidence. 
Your cooperation is appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 


ae 


~ Goodman, 
Fxecutive Vice-President. 








JOG:dk 
Encl 


December 21, 1976 


P.S. The OTA contact for information about this survey is Bob Bentley, 


Set aa) We 


ONTARIO TRUCKING ASSOCIATION. > 





Confidential Survey on Empty and Light Miles 





December, 1976 
BACKGROUND QUESTIONS 





Does your firm maintain any records on: 


Empty inter-city miles, 
OR 
EMpity snterecltyntrips ¢ 
Total inter-city miles? 
Load factors (percent of vehicle loaded) 


by inter-city lanes? 


Can you separate, or explain, empty. miles by either 


(i) type of equipment? VES NO OR 


(it) typecof PCV Vicence?avYEs NO . 


if your firm holds 'x'* esuthor ity, can you separate..0r explain, empty 
miles: by bothsintracandsextra-provincial tratiftic? Yes NO 





EVEN Shae YOU DO-NOT KEEP SCOMPLETERY DETALLED RECORDS ON EMPTY AND LIGHT 
Mies, aE EBASE GOON TO PARTS: BAND <€. 


Vehicle type, PCV Ifcence, or traffic lane 


QUESTIONS ON EMPTY AND "'LIGHT' MILES 


Note: Additional coples of Part B are included In the hope that you do 
separate empty miles by vehicle type, by PCV licence, or by traffic lane. 
If not, then please provide your answers on one sheet and discard the 
extras. 


MILES TRAVELLED IN LATEST 12 MONTHS ENDING 1976 


NOTE; Please report on all highway vehicles movIng under your 
firm's authority: owned, leased, broker, etc. 


1) TOTAL INTER-CITY HIGHWAY MILES (EXCLUDING PIGGYBACK) miles 


Pipe eLOTAUSEIGGYEACK MILES 232 miles _ 


iii) AVERAGE NUMBER OF_ POWER UNITS OPERATED ON THE HIGHWAY - 27° % > % 


FOR@ THE LATEST <2 2hONTHS: Ss Since 


EMPTY MILES IN LATEST 12 MONTHS 


i) TOTAL EMPTY INTER-CITY HIGHWAY MILES, miles 
ii OF WHICH WERE POWER UNIT ONLY (BOBTAILING) miles 
iii) TOTAL EMPTY PIGGYBACK MILES: miles _ 


BEV GHio hee oN ALES a ee wMONTHS 

We have arbitrarily defined 'light'' as being loaded to less than 25% of 

the vehicle's allowed weight or cubic capacity, but not empty. If you have 
mileage figures based on another definition, please give those figures, and 
the definition used. 


(i) eedlotale ight. interscrty nighvaycm: les. miles 


Definition of. tight.: 


(it) total Slight’ oi caybackim les. miles 


COMMENTS ON YOUR EMPTY AND ''LIGHT'' MILES 





Do you have particular routes, or commoditles, that experience an 
especially high empty or light load factor? (A typical example might 
be a smal] community with a natural imbalance of Inbound and outbound 
freight, or a commodity requiring special transport equipment not sulted 
to other uses.) 


If so, please elaborate on three specific examples. Give details on 
communities involved, commodities carried on headhaul and backhaul, and 
speclal equipment needed. In cach case try to provide the full, light and 
empty miles involved over the latest 12~-ionth period used by you earlier 
in the questionnaire. Please use the attached sheets’ as required, to 


provide as much detail as possible. 





The purpose of..this section. is -to gather.-detaiJed examples that 
will illustrate to the Select Committee the variety of conditions 
experienced-in- the trucking cindustry, and the many factors that? can 
cause empty or light mives. 


contacted by telephone, and then use the enclosed envehope tocmal hart 
to: 


Please complete’ this questionnaire now, hold until you have been 


RAK. House and Associates’ Ltd., 
62/1 Dorman Road, Suite’ 5, 
MISSISSAUGA, Ontario LAV HI — (416) 677-7398 


Mark envelope: AtCtent lone ott... 
CONFIDENTIAL 


COMPANY NAME: 





PODRESS3 " 





PELE iis) ee) DD ; ee ke on _ AREA CODE: 


CONTACT H@ 





EXAMPLES OF EMPTY AND LIGHT MILES 
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APPENDIX 


rT T-403 





"ARRANGEMENT DE RECIPROCITE EN MATIERE 
D'IMMATRICULATION DE VEHICULES AUTO- 
MOBILES ENTRE LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC ET 
LA PROVINCE D'ONTARIO" 





Dans le présent arrangement, les expres- 
sions suivantes signifient: 


rans pom prive 2). } UCllasation.d un 
véhicule désigné comme "véhicule de 1li- 
vraison" au Québec et comme “commercial 
vehicle” en Ontario pour le transport 
de biens qui sont la propriété du pro- 
priétaire de ce véhicule; 


“DVacer dal rates dans’le cas dune 
personne effectuant un transport privé, 
l'endroit ot elle exploite une entre- 
prise cui n'est pas une entreprise de 
Lransporee 


"“transporteur public": une entreprise 
ce transport routier qui détient un per- 
mys delivre en vertu de la Lor ‘sur te 
trensport par véhicule a moteur, Statuts 
revises ‘cu Ganeda, 1970, chapitre M-14, 
pour Ja province d'Ontario et la provin- 
ce de Québec et comprend le transport 

de biens visés au sous-paragraphe e) du 
paragrephe 3 ci-dessous. 


Cet arrangement a pour objet de désigner 
des catégories ou classes de véhicules 
et des produits gui peuvent @tre trans- 
portés entre les provincesde Québec et 
d'Ontario et d'édicter les conditions 

et restrictions applicables a ces véhi- 
cules. 


Te Cee ers Onnie. aul Crrectue un 
transport privé, qui a une place 
d'affaires au Québec seulcirent et 
dont le véhicule est imnatriculé 
dans Ja province de Québec, peut 
utiliser son véhicule pour trans- 
porter des biens de la province 
d'Ontario a4 la province de Québec, 
Ou pour transporter des biens de 
la province de Québec 4 la provin- 
ce a'Ontario sans que ce véhicule 
soit immatricuié dans la province 
d'Ontario. 


"AGREEMENT RESPECTING RECIPROCITY Ee 
MATTER OF REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN MOTOR 
VEHICLES BETWEEN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
AND THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC" © 





In this agreement: 


"private carriage” means the operation of 
a vehicle designated as "delivery vehi- 
cle" jn Quebec and as "commercial vehi- 
cle" in Ontario for the transportation 

Of goods which are the property of the 
owner of this vehicle; 


"place of business" means, in the case 
of a person engaged in private transpor- 
tation, the place wnere this person 
Operates anventerprise which 1s fot an 
enterprise Of *transportarion: 


"public carrier" means an enterprise of 
road transportation which holds a permit 
issued pursuant to the Motor Vehicle 
Trans pony Acts “Revised Statutes of Cane= 
da, 1970, ch. M-14, for the Province of 
Ontario and the Province of Quebec and 
includes the transportation of goods 
designated in sub-paragraph e) of para- 
graph 3 hereafter. 


The purpose or thisYagreement yseto des= 
ignate categories or classes of vehicles 
and products which may be carried be- 
tween the provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
and to provide for ‘conditions and res- 
trictions applicable to these vehicles. 


J. A person engaged in privat© teanspor— 
tation who has a place of business 
in the Province of Quebec only and 
whose vehicle is registered in the 
Province of Quebec may use his vehi- 
cle for the transportation of goods 
from the Province of Ontario to the 
Province of Quebec, or for the trans- 
portation of goods from the Province 
of Quebec to the Province of Ontario, 
without this vehicle being registered 
in the Province of Ontario. 
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2. Toute personne qui effectue un 2. A person engaged in private transpor- 
transport privé, qui a une place tation who has a place of business i 
d'affaires en Ontario seulement, the Province of Ontario only and 
et dont le véhicule est immatriculé whose vehicle is registered in the 
dans Ja province d'Ontario, peut Province of Ontario may use his vehi- 
utiliser son véhicule dans la pro- cle in the Province of Quebec for the 
vince de Québec pour transporter transportation of goods from the Pro- 
des biens de la province d'Ontario vince of Ontario to the Province of 
a la province de Québec ou pour Quebec, or for the transportation of 
transporter des biens de la provin- goods from the Province of Quebec to 
ce de Québec 4 la province d'Onta- the Province of Ontario, without this 
rio sans que ce véhicule soit imma- vehicle being registered in the Pro-. 
triculé au Québec. vince of Quebec. 

3. Sous réserve du paragraphe 5 ci- 3. Subject to paragraph 5 hereafter, a 
dessous, un transporteur public public carrier whose principal place 
dont la principale place d'affaires of business is located in the Pro- 
est située dans la province de Qué- vince of Quebec and whose vehicle 
bec et dont le véhicule est imma- iS registered in the Province of 
triculé dans la province de Québec Quebec may use his vehicle in the 
peut utiliser ce véhicule dans la Province of Ontario for the trans- 
province d'Ontario pour transpor- portation of goods from the Province 
ter des biens de la province de Of Quebec to the Province of Ontario, 
Québec 4 la province d'Ontario, ou or for the transportation of goods 
pour transporter des biens de la from the Province of Ontario to the 
province d'Ontario a la province de Province of Quebec, without this ve- 
Québec, Sans que ce véhicule ne hicle being registered in the Pro- 
soit immatriculé dans la province vince of Ontario provided the goods 
d'Ontario lorsque les biens trans- transported are: 


portes Sone: 


a) des meubles meublants usagés, a) used, uncrated household goods 
non emdallés au moyen d'empa- or objects and materials used in 
quetages construits spécifique- the production of cultural pre- 
ment pour chacun de ces meubles, sentations and/or exhibitions, 
des objets ou des biens utilisés including musical and ballet 
pour la production de spectacles presentations and art exhibi- 
ou expositions culturels y com- tions, if such presentations or 
pris des représentations musica- exhibitions are not carried on 
Tes ou de ballet ou des specta- solely for the purpose of finan- 
cles de thédtre, a Ja condition cial gain; 


toutefois que ces spectacles, 
expositions ou représentations 
soient faits ou donnés sans but 


Lucratit: 

b) des produits naturels de la fer- b) natural products of the farm 
me transportés du lieu de produc- carried from the place of pro- 
tion, de cueillette ou d'extrac- duction, harvesting or extrac- 
tion ad une installation de tion to a processing plant, mar- 
transformation ou a un marché ket or merchant's establishment; 


ou chez un marchand; 


3076) 


des animaux vivantss; 


d) des produits de laiterie, créme- 
rie ou fromagerie3; 


e) du bois de pulpe coupé mais non 
transformé, des copeaux de bois, 
du bran de scie, du bois de 
corde destiné au chauffage ou 
des buches. 


Sous réserve du paragraphe 5 ci-des- 
sous, un transporteur public dont la 
principale place d'affaires est si- 
tuée dans la province d'Ontario et 
dont le véhicule est immatriculé 
dans la province d'Ontario peut uti- 
liser ce véhicule dans la province 
de Québec pour transporter des biens 
de la province d'Ontario 4a la pro- 
vince de Québec ou pour transporter 
des biens de la province de Québec 

& la province d'Ontario sans que ce 
vCchicule ne soit immatriculé dans 

la province de Québec lorsque les 
biens transportés sont: 


a) des meubles meublants usagés, 
non emballés au moyen d'empa- 
quetages construits spécifique- 
ment pour chacun de ces meubles, 
des objets ou des biens utilisés 
pour la production de spectacles 
ou expositions culturels y com- 
pris des représentations musi- 
cales ou de ballet ou des spec- 
tacles de thédtre, a la condi- 
tion toutefois que ces specta- 
cles, expositions ou représenta- 
tions soient faits ou donnés 
sans but lucratifs 


b) des produits naturels de la fer- 
me transportés du lieu de pro- 
duction, de cueillette ou d'ex- 
traction a une installation de 
transformation ou a un marché 
Ou chez un marcnand; 
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c) live animals; 


d) dairy products, cream or cheese; 


e) unprocessed pulpwood, wood chips, 
sawdust, cordwood. 


Subject to paragraph 5 hereafter, a 
public carrier whose principal place 
Of business 7S located in the Pro- 
Vince of Ontario and whose vehicle 
is registered in the Province of 
Ontario may use his vehicle in the 
Province of Quebec for the transpor- 
tation of goods from the Province of 
Ontario to the Province of Quebec, 
or for the transportation of goods 
from the Province of Quebec to the 
Province of Ontario without this 
vehicle being registered in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec provided the goods 
transported are: 


a) used, uncrated household goods or 
objects and materials used in the 
production of cultural presenta- 
tions and/or exhibitions, includ- 
ing musical and ballet presenta- 
tions and art exhibitions, if 
such presentations or exhibitions 
are not carried on solely for the 
purpose of financial gain: 


b) natural products of the farm 
carried from the place of pro- 
duction, harvesting or extrac- 
tion to a processing plant, mar- 
ket or merchant's establishment; 


4. 


c) des animaux vivants; 


d) des produits de laiterie, créme- 
rie ou fromagerie; 


e) du bois de pulpe coupé mais non 
treneformé, des copeaux de bois, 
du bran de scie, du bois de cor- 
de destiné au chauffage ou des 
biches. 


Le présent arrangement ne dispense 
pas un transporteur contre réinunéra- 
tion de l'obligation de détenir tout 
permis prescrit par un réglement a- 
dopté en vertu de la Loi des trans- 
Poaitsedu Quebec) (la. On 19/24 che 55) 
et ses amendements ou par 1'ordon- 


nance générale 4995 sur le camionnage 


adoptée par la Régie des transports 
(du Québec) et ses amendements. 


I] est aussi convenu que dans le cas 
d'un transporteur détenant un permis 
de camionnage en vrac délivré en 
vertu du réglement 12 sur Je camion- 
nage en vrac adopté par l'arrété en 
conse1) 2009-73, du. 29~juin 1973 et 
ses amendements, le droit annuel 
payable pour un détenteur de 1'On- 
tario d'un tel permis ne soit pas 
supérieur a $15 par véhicule. 


Le présent arrangement entrera en 
vigueur Je 15 novembre 1975, sous 
réserve qu'il soit approuvé par le 
licutenant-gouverneur en conseil de 
la province d'Ontario et que le mi- 
nistre des transports et communica- 
tions de la province d'Ontario en 
devienne partie et de son adoption 
par le lieutenant-gouverneur en con- 
seil de la province de Québec. 


6. 
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c) live animals; 






d) dairy products, cream or cheese; | 


>| 


e) unprocessed pulpyood, wood chips } 
sawdust, cordwood, 


This agreement does not waive a put 
blic carrier from the obligation to 
hold any permit prescribed by a regu- 
lation adopted pursuant to the Quebec 
Transport Act (L.Q. 1972, ch. 55) anc 
its modifications or by General Order 
4995 on trucking adopted by the (Que- 
bec) Transport Board and its modifi- 
cations. 


It is further agreed that in the case 
of a carrier holding a permit for 
bulk trucking delivered pursuant to 
Regulation 12 on bulk trucking adopt- 
ed by Order in Council 2389-73 of the 
29th of June, 1973, and its modifia 
cations, the annual fee payable by 
the Ontario holder of such a permit 
will not be more than $15.00 per 
vehicle. 


This agreement shall come into force 
on the 30th of November 1975, pro- 
vided it is approved by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor in Council of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario and provided that 
the Minister of Transportation and 
Communications of the Province of 
Ontario becomes party of this agree- 
ment and provided also that it is 
adopted by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council of the Province of Quebec. 





EN FOI DE QUOI les présentes ont été 


signées en triple original a Toronto 
pour 1'Ontario, le 27 novembre 1975 


| et 4 Québec pour le Québec, le 19 
| septembre 1975. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF these presents have 
been executed in triplicate at Toronto 

for Ontario, on the 27th of November, 1975 
and at Quebec City for Quebec on the 19th 
of September, 1975. 
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1. MOHAWK COLLEGE 


Transportation Planning Technology (3 Years) 


1. A Co-op Program 

2. Ist Graduate Class '76 - 15-20 (All Employed) 
3. Enrollment September '76 - 32 

4. Enrollment September '77 (Est.) - 40 

5. Employment Areas - Traffic Planning 


- Traffic Engineering 
- Consulting Engineering 


2. SHERIDAN COLLEGE 
a) Motor Carrier Administration (1 Year) 


1. Commencing September '78 
2. Present Indication of Enrollment - 25 
3. Employment Areas - Trucking/Carrier Firms 


b) Transportation Planning (2 Years) 


Enrollment '75/'76 - 38 
2, .end Year ‘/6/'/7 - 17 into Transportation Planning 
21 into Community Planning 
3. Graduates '74 and '75 - 10 per year 
8 


—_— 
° 


'76 - 
4. Employment Areas - Planning Technician 
- Urban Transit Planning and Scheduling 
- Customs 


- Traffic Planning 


3. HUMBER COLLEGE 


Transportation Systems Planning Technology (3 Years) 


Enrollment '76/'77 = aro 
Anticipated Enrollment '77/'78 - 15 
No Graduates (Commenced September '76) 
Closely Related to Civil Technology - Allows Transfers 
Employment Areas - Traffic Analysis 
- Transportation Studies 
- Urban and Regional Transit 
Planning and Design 


mPwnm— 


4. CENTENNIAL COLLEGE 


Urban Transit Operations (2 Years) 


ONRPwnm 


Commences September 1977 
Emphasis on Business (Option of General Business) 
Directed to Operations Side of Transit Industry 
Enrollment Target 1977 - 30-35 
Employment Areas - Fleet Management 

- Scheduling 

- Routing 

- Manpower Planning 

- Municipal Transit Planning 


5. GEORGE BROWN COLLEGE 


a) Truck and Tractor Trailer Driver (4 Weeks Average) 


On & WwW 


Enrollment (current) - 50 (35 M/P) 
(5 -FeP 2) 

Offer 4 week Upgrading Course at Night 

(Extension)- in co-operation with OTA 

- Enrollment - 20-22 

Offer Saturday Courses - 12 
College Operates 11 Tractor Trailers 
Employment Areas - Trucking/Carrier Industry 


b) Straight Truck Driver (3 Weeks Average) 


ie 


(ae 
3. 


Enrollment (current) - 20 ( 7™M/P ) 
(Pioaee pe) 
College Operates 6 Trucks 
Employment Areas - Local and Long Distance 
- Trucking Industry 
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SHERIDAN COLLEGE - OAKVILLE CAMPUS 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 


Duration: 2 years 

Approved: January, 1972 

Commencement Date: September, 1972 
Prerequisite: 1 Year of Community Planning 


(First year of Community Planning 
and Transportation common) 


Program Objective 


To prepare students for the role of transportation technician 
qualified for work in the following fields: traffic surveying, 
road analysis, highway planning and design, and passenger and 
cargo operations by the various modes. 


Program of Studies 


Transportation Planning Year | 
(Common with Community Planning) 
Credit 
Course Title Value 
Drafting | 


Surveying 

Map & Air Photo Interpretation 
Planning Theory 1 

Transportation Planning Procedures 
Numerical Methods 

Statistics 

Computer Applications 

English and Media Studies | 
*College Electives 


(on On) 


WOPRPH WH WW HH Ww 
on 


ee 


Total 25 


*Students are advised to take Traffic Management | 
(TMD1100) as an elective. 
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Program of Studies 


Transportation Planning Year 2 
ee eeee eee a! Mae TEs SOIR ice TE YY | ny eae wee 
Credit 

Course Title Value 


Introduction to 


Transportation Systems 3 
Traffic Management 2 3 
Operational Characteristics bee 
Traffic Surveys res 
Traffic Contral deo 
Capacity Analysis 1 
Transportation Law Z 
Geometric Design ] 
Construction Techniques ] 
Transportation Technology & 
English and Media Studies 2 S 
College Electives 3 

Pet ti es an Lee @ CREE ee ae <a ee 
Total ad 


Career Opportunities 


The transportation systems studied include highway design and 
planning, railroads, airlines, fast surburban trains. 


The Transportation Planning program gives the students the 
technical training and background necessary to study the problems 
of transportation and to devise and implement new methods that 
will resolve them. 


Graduates of this program will therefore be able to step into 
any one of several rewarding careers in the field of transportation. 


These careers include: highway planning, design and maintenance; 
railway passenger and cargo operations; airport planning; private 
industry such as trucking or shipping companies; government agencies 
charged with local, provincial or federal responsibilities of 
traffic and transportation; consulting firms providing professional 
advice on specific projects. 


HUMBER COLLEGE - REXDALE CAMPUS 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS PLANNING TECHNOLOGY 


Duration: 3 years (6 semesters) 
Approved: September 29, 1975 
Commencement Date: September, 1976 


Program Objective 


To train Technologists to participate in the Process of Planning 
of Transportation Systems by applying modern procedures to evaluate 
demand and to assess the best means to satisfy the transportation 
needs. The graduate will be able to participate in the functional 
and final design of Transportation Facilities. Also, the graduate 
will be able to function as a traffic analyst and carry out movement 
operation studies and supervise movement of goods and people. 


Program of Studies 


SEMESTERD 

Course Credits 

Mathematics I 4 

Introduction to Public 4 

Relations 

Statistical Methods 3 

Surveying I 6 

Construction Graphical 4 

Communications 

English 

Technical Option ee 
29 

SEMESTER 2 

Mathematics I1 4 

Systems Technology 4 

Economics 4 

Traffic Survey Methods 4 

Sociology 4 

Theory of Traffic Flow 4 

Enalish oe 


Eten! si 


SEMESTERS 


SEMESTER 4 


SEMESTER 5 
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Mathematics III 


Computer & Data 
Processing Technology 


Vehicle-Road-Driver 3 
System 


Highway Technoloay 
Demand Actuated Travel 
Data Collection & Analysis 


> SP W oO 


Elective 


Statistics 


Land Use and Location 
of Economic Activity 


Principles of Urban 4 
Regional Planning 


Urban Transportation - 6 
Mass Transit 


Mathematical Models for 4 
Transportation Planning 


Technical Report 2 
Elective 4 
28 


Movement of Raw Materials 
and Processed Goods 


Principles of Cost - 
Benefit Analysis 
Town Planning 


Technology, Environment 
& Quality of Life 


Computer & Data 4 
Processing Technology 


Transportation Industries 
(Management & Operational 
Economics) 4 


Development of Alternative 
Transportation Schemes 6 


28 


SEMESTER 6 


Transportation Planning 12 
(Project & Report) 


Evaluation & Selection of 4 


Final Plan 

Urban Economic Activity 4 
Public Relations 4 
Writing 

Elective 4 


28 


Career Opportunities 


An inquiry was undertaken of people in responsible positions 
in the field of Transportation to acquire an indication of their 
opinion on the possible additional job opening in the field within 
the next five years. 


The indications are as follows. 


ls GOVERNMENT 


Federal (Ministry of Transport) 


Province of Ontario (Ministry of Transportation 
& Communications) 


Metro Toronto, (Public Transit, Planning, 
Operations and Management) 


Peel Reaion 


Toronto Region 


Durham Region 
Boroughs within and near Metro Toronto 


Municipalities throughout Ontario 


és INDUSTRIES 


Trucking 
Contractors of Transportation Works 


Urban Transportation Technology 
(Vehicle, Signal, truck and mode exchange) 


Car and truck manufacture 


oe TRANSPORTATION RESEARCH 


Federal & Provincial 


4. ENGINEERING 


Transportation Consulting Firms 
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CENTENNIAL COLLEGE - ASHTONBEE CAMPUS 


Urban Transit Operations 


( An Option to General Business ) 


Duration: 
Approved: 


Commencement date: 


Program Objectives 


2 Years (4 semesters) 
September, 1975 
September, 1975 


To educate and train students and others currently employed 
to move into the growing but undermanned field of transit 


operations. 


Program of Studies 


Semester I 


Semester II 


Semester III 


Semester IV 


Career Opportunities 


Accounting I (introductory) 
Introductory Marketing 
Manufacturing 

English 

Business Mathematics 
Electronic Data Processing 


Accounting II 
Investment Analysis 
Behaviour 

English 


Transit Operations I 
Urban Geography 


Economics 
Quantitative Methods 
General Education Elective 


Transit Operations II 


Transit Project 


Transit Planning 


Economics 
Quantitative Methods II 
General Education Elective 


Transit Operations III 


Manpower Plannin 


Transit Management 


In the planning and development of transit systems within 
Metropolitan and Municipal areas. 
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GEORGE BROWN COLLEGE 
STRAIGHT TRUCK DRIVER 


Duration: 3 weeks (average) 


Program Objective 
To enable the graduate to drive any conventional straight 
truck in urban areas and on public highways in a safe and 
efficient manner acceptable to the public. 
Program of Studies 
General Introduction to Training 
Introduction to Various Types of Equipment 
Pretrip Inspection Procedures 
Driver Responsibility 
Major Components 
Driving and Manoeuvering. 
Regulations 
Various Loading Procedures and Load Security 
Documentation 


Defensive Driving. 


Career Opportunities 


May start as a driver within the Transportation Industry such 
as transport companies, private fleets, cartage operations, local 
retail delivery, household goods moving, owner operator, and may 
have the opportunity to advance to supervisory levels based on 
the initiative of the individual. 
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GEORGE BROWN COLLEGE 
TRACTOR - TRAILER DRIVER 


Duration: 4 weeks (average) 


Program Objective 


To enable the graduate to drive any conventional tractor-trailer 
in urban areas and on public highways in a safe, efficient manner 
acceptable to the public. The student may have the basic capability 
to acquire specialized knowledge relating to the specific requirements 
of individual classes of carrier operations. 


Program of Studies 


General Introduction to Training 
Introduction to Various Types of Equipment 
Pretrip Inspection Procedures 

Driver Responsibility 

Major Components 


Tractor Trailer Coupling and 
Uncoupling Procedures 


Driving and Manoeuvering 

Regulations 

Various Loading Procedures and Load Security 
Documentation 


Defensive Driving. 


Career Opportunities 


May start as a driver within the Transportation Industry such 
as transport companies, private fleets, cartage operations, local 
retail delivery, household goods moving, owner operator, and may 
have the opportunity to advance to supervisory levels based on 
the initiative of the individual. 
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THE ONTARIO MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


This program is coordinated and adininistered by the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities witn the educational objective to improve managerial and super- 
visory capabilities in business and industry throughout Ontario. The focus 
of the program is on the small and medium-sized business and industry owner/ 
manager, and the prime delivery system used by tne Ministry in reaching this 
market is the 22 community college system of the province. 


The case method of instruction is used, allowing course participation at any 
level of experience of formal education. Participation is also encouraged 

by the flexibility in course scheduling - from a "crash" basis of 24 days to 
a one night per week arrangement for 10 weeks. Each session is approximately 
2 to 2’ hours, and courses comprise 10 or more sessions. This flexibility 
permits colleges to provide courses both on and.off campus, and into the far 
recesses of their geographic areas. 


The attached list of courses indicates standard offerings throughout the 
province. There are currently 61 courses in English and 28 in French avail- 
able. Tnese can be supplemented by colleges with their own prepared 

courses in response to special client requirements. In addition, certain 
government-sponsored seminars are delivered to business and industry thro gh 
the program. All indicated courses and seminars are in a continuous state 
of updating and adjustient to maintain market relevance. Wew courses are 
also being developed. 


This program is not to be confused with tne full-time post-secondary or 
general extension programs of colleges. In addition to OMDP, many colleges 
offer extension management training, frequently under non-post-secondary, 
certificate programs. 


In the 1975/6 fiscal year, over 10,000 registrants participated in QMDP. 


March 7, 1977) 
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Page 1 
OMDP STANDARD COURSES AT DECEMBER 1, 1976 
OMDP 
Course No. Course Title 
BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT - GENERAL 
64-02 Retail Management (F8DB) 
67-03 How to Start a Business (FBDB) 
71-01 General Management 
72-07 Management for Results 
72-13 Business Development (FBD3) 
74-02 Successfully Operating Your Business 
75-08 Municipal Management for Results 
PLANNING, INFORMATION AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 
68-02 Business Law (FBDB) 
COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
72-05 Computer Concepts for Management 
MARKETING 
65-01 Marketing for Service Businesses (FBDB) 
65-02 Marketing for Manufacturers (FBDB) 
66-01 Marketing for Manufacturers' Agents (FBD3) 
67-01 Marketing for the Hospitality Industry (FBD3) 
68-03 Marketing Management for the Middleman (FBDB) 
70-02 Retail Selling (FBDB) 
72-08 Managing the Marketing Function 
72-09 Planning Profitable Advertising 
72-12 International Marketing (FBDB) 
gl stevia ms Psychology of Professional Selling (Superseded by 76-10) 
73-02 Planning Public Relations 
73-08 Practical Decision-Making in Marketing (FBD2) 
75-07 Managing the Field Sales Force 
76-06 Exporting (F8DB) 
76-10 Psychology of Professional Selling 
FINANCE 
63-01 Bookkeeping (FSDB) 
63-02 Management Accounting (FBDB) 
64-01 Farm Management Accounting (FBDB) 
67-02 FaraCost Accounting (FEDe) 
68-01 Credit and Collections (FBDB) 
70-01 Planning for Profits 
71-03 Financial Management for Hospitality/Tourism 
72-14 Cost Accounting (Manufacturing) (FBDB) 
74-03 Financial Management (FBDB) 
76-02 Management Approach to Credit and Collections 
76-03 Small Business. Financial Management (FBDB) 
76-04 Bastc Financial Controls (FSUB) 


76-05 Taxation (FBDB) 
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OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 


69-01 
71-02 
72-04 
72-06 
72-19 
73-09 
75-05 
75-06 
76-01 


SUPERVISION 


72-01 
72-02 
72-03 
73-01 
73-03 
73-04 


73-05 
73-06 


74-01 
75-0) 
75-02 
75-03 
75-04 


PERSONNEL MANAGEIMENT 


66-02 
73-10 
75-09 


In-Plant Automation 
Work Study 
Work Simplification 
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Job Enrichnent for Administration 
Manufacturing, Planning and Control (FBDB) 


Purchasing (FBDB) 


Labour Relations in Production 
Job Enrichment for Production 
Labour Relations in Construction 


AND FOREMANSHIP 


Effective Supervision 
i" i“ 


Personnel (FBDB) 


Construction 

Mining 

Safety 

Hospitals 

Public Administration 
Human Relations for the 
Public Service 
Communications for the 
Public Service 
Production for Supervisors in tne 
Puplic Service 
Hospitality/Tourism 
Human Relations 
Communications 


- Administration 


Production 


Human Resources Management (FBDB) 
Personnel Selection Techniques 
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OMDP 


Course No. 


(IN FRENCH) 


Course Title: 


ADMINISTRATION DES AFFAIRS 


Wily 
73-07F 
74-05F 
74-O7F 
76-07F 


MARKETING 
64-03F 
72-18F 
ToeNC 
TO 1Or 
74-04F 
74-08F 
75-10F 
76-O08F 


Développement des Affairs (FBDB) 

Les Achats (FBDB) : 

Administration du Commerce de Detail (FBD8) 
Planification et Controle de la Production (FBDB) 
Droit des Affairs (FBDB) 


Le Fabricant et la Commercialisation de Son Produit 
Exportation (FDS) 

Le Marketing (FBD8) 

Psychologie de la Vente Professionelle (F3D8) 
Votre Publicite et le Consommateur (FBDB) 
Marketing/Services (FBDB) 

Marketing Touristique (F8DB) 

La Vente au Detail (FBDB) 


GESTION FINANCIERE 


70-03F 
71-05F 
72-V1F 
72-16F 
72-\9F 
area 
73-14F 


PRODUCTION 


71-04F 
72-10F 


12-21F 
72-23F 
72-24F 
74-O09F 


PERSONNEL 


73-11F 
74-06F 


Comptabilite Administrative (FBDB) 
Comptabilite - Prix de Revient (F8DB) 

Gestion Compteable (FBDB) 

Credit et Recouvrement (FBD8) 

Comptabilité Administrative de la Ferme (FBDB) 
Controles Comptadles (FBDB) 

Impdots (FBDB) 


Surveillance Efficace Relations Humains 
ie i Relations Ouvrieres pour les 
Supervisors a la Production 
de la Construction 
Gaia Production 
- Communications 
de 1'Administration 


Gestion du Personnel: (FB08) 
Administration du Personnel (FBDB) 
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Appendix C U-422 


OMDP SEMINARS AT DECEMBER 1, 1976 


OMDP 
Seminar No. 


76-O9S Ontario Retail Sales Tax 
76-1158 How to Keep Government Inspectors Off Your Back 


MOHAWK COLLEGE - FENNELL CAMPUS 


Transportation Planning Technology 


Duration: 3 Years (6 Semesters) 
Approved: December, 1972 
Commencement date: September, 1973 


Program Objectives 


The objectives of the program is to provide an understanding 
of the problems encountered in the movement of persons and 
goods and to train men and women in the methods of achieving 
efficient, economical and practical solutions to these prob- 
lems. The program embraces studies in Transportation 
Planning, Traffic Engineering, and Goods Movement and includes 
such topics as the relationships between land use and trans- 
portation, mass transportation, physical GiStripUrI Ons tral tic 
control, economics, mathematics, data processing and system 
analysis. 


Program of Studies 


First Semester Hours per Week 


Transportation Planning I 
Graphics 

Vehicle Characteristics 
Data Processing I 
Communication Skills 
Mathematics 

Urban Economics I 
Physical Education 


aT gs ae eae Sa A 


anne EEE AER SRE RSRERERERnEE 


Total Hours 


ine) 
Oo 


Second Semester 


Transportation Planning I1 
Graphics 

Traffic Studies 

Data Processing II 
Literature 

Mathematics 

Urban Economics II 
Physical Education 


el cafe of Lice! Bae af CS of 


ee 


Total Hours 


ine) 
jee) 
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Program of Studies 


Third Semester Hours per Week 


Traffic Engineering 
Surveying 

Transportation Economics | 
Information Systems Design I 
Communications 

Mathematics 

Statistics 


WHRPWwWHHHH 


Total Hours 26 
Fourth Semester 


Traffic Engineering Applications 
Geometric Design I 

Information Systems Design II 
Mathematics 

Statistics 

Transportation and Land Use 
Liberal Studies Elective 
Transportation Modes 


WWWWLHPHHH 


ine) 
CO 


Total Hours 
Fifth Semester 


Transportation Planning III 
Geometric Design II 
Physical Distribution 
Public Transportation 
Transportation Project I 
Operations Research 
Transportation Economics II 


HPP HHP HLH 


Total Hours 29 
Sixth Semester 


Traffic Networks 

Management Systems 

Goods Movement 

Transportation Project II 

Real Time Transportation Systems 

Human Relations and Labour Organization 


Seb Sp > 


Total Hours 24 
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Career Opportunities 


The graduate may work for federal, provincial and municipal 
government departments, for distributing companies, truck- 

ing firms, shipping lines, airlines and railways, etc. The 
graduate of this program will be involved in one or more of 
the following responsibilities: 


a) Collection of relevant data such as parking 
activity, traffic movement, etc. 


b) Analysis of such data. 


c) Design of new traffic facilities incorporat- 
ing proposals for intersection, improvement, 
methods of handling truck “traffic. etrattic 
control, parking plans, public transit sys- 
tems and other associated elements. 


d) Prepare proposals of the most efficient and 
economic methods of transporting goods and 
people. 


The transportation planning technologist would work under the 
supervision of an engineer or transportation manager but would 
be expected to show a high degree of initiative. He might, 

in turn supervise a team of technicians in order to carry out 
his responsibilities. 


SHERIDAN COLLEGE - BRAMPTON CAMPUS 


MOTOR CARRIER ADMINISTRATION 


Duration: 1 Year (2 semesters) 

Approved: December 29, 1976 

Commencement date: September 1977 

Prerequisite: 1 Year of Business Administration 


or Transportation Planning 
or Community Planning 


Program Objective 


To upgrade the calibre of administrative staff in the Ontario 
Trucking Industry and to enlighten young people concerning career 
Opportunities available in modern Motor Carrier operation. 


Program of Studies 


Hours per Week 


Course Semester I Semester II 


Motor Carrier Marketing 

Motor Carrier Administration 
Equipment and Operations 
Taritts and Costing 

Personnel Management 
Transportation Labour Relations 
Transportation Regulations 
Management Information Systems 
Accounting II 

Corporate Finance 

Traffic Management and Distribution 
Communications 


COTGCOT Comey Corl COV CoCo G) 
WWW! WWWtI WW! W 


RO 
> 
ine) 
SN 
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APPENDIX 


TOTAL MINISTRY'S EXPENDITURE (Public Accounts) 


STATUTORY ITEMS 





Minister's Salary 

Parl. Assistants’ Salaries 
City of Niagara Falls 

Ontario Trans. Dev. Corporation 
St. Clair Parkway Comm. 
Construction Trust Account 


SUB TOTAL (STAT) 
ADMINISTRATION 





Head Office 
District 


SUB TOTAL (ADMINISTRATION) 
MAINTENANCE 





General 
Winter 
Repaving 


Municipal Subsidies 
Ucev. Roads 


Unincorporated Townships 
Roads and Bridges 
Transit Oper. Deficit 


Sundry (Supply & Spec. Sorvicos, Ete.) 
SUB TOTAL (MAINTENANCE) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Roads and Bridges (ine. Prop.) 
Construction Services 








Nunicinal Subsidies 
ES 
~~ Teve moads 


Unincorp. Twp. 
Roads and Bridges 


Transit Capital 
Subways 


SUB TOTAL (CONSTRUCTION) 


OTHERS 


T.A.T.O.A. (GO-Transit) 

Air Services 

Ont. Telephone 

Ont. North. Tran. Comm. 
‘Safety & Regulation Program 
Common Carriers 

Ont. Season Employment 





MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT (NOT INCLUDED IN ABOVE) 
Minister's Salary 





Disbursements, Charges and Debt 
Air Services 

Ontario Telephone 

Common Carriors 


Safety and Regulation Program 


September 25, 1975, 





1965/66 1966/67 1967/68 , 1968 rf 1969/70 1970/M. agn/72 3272/7) 1229/74 1921/75 


336,146,806 390,587,594 423,026,272 438,610,542 454,647,507 497,251,10 579,250,606 597, 581,625 690,672,067 811,931,233 


















2,0 12,000 12,000 15 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,740 18,000 
12,000 12,000 12, 12, 15,000 15, aa 5/000 £90k 4,973 
12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 
= = a a: * 2 - - 6,000, 000 - 
S ogg 4 S 5 ¥ a 3 15,720 211,279 











24,000 34,000 24,000 21,,000 27,000 27,000 27,4437 32,000 6,347,874 246,252 


4,708,775 6,248,518 6,790,743 7,789,984 11,473,196 10,940,811 14,073,878 18,024,882 25027440 32 10h 90632 


- - - Se 760 A 906 OI a 13,615,030 8 Thal 12e sj 078 
4,708,775 6 On 8 er a a Ah NT 128 17,306,078 
6 6 743 7,789,984 22,650,576 22,927,149 ~- 27,689,716 32,520,129 41,301,568 49,351,710 


4,708,775 +248,518 1790, ’ ’ FF ’ , ’ 

















25,035,466 29,915,921 32,078,095 36,103,388 21,930,002 23,360,749 27,999,051 29,615, 548 31,696, 568 38,966,276 
20,181,609 24,649, 683 23,791,286 23,304,600 26,243,662 29,678, 843 32,031,951 31,186,531 33,054,230 40,259,718 
1,665,560 2,154,792 2,550,254 2,619,803 3,395,178 4,861,344 5,638,460 6,531,571 6,728,553 7,299,550 


73,216 353,382 288,186 130,100 328,088 297,938 367,575 262,363 199,278 135,590 
719,440 987,515 1,049,587 1,151,288 1,330,773 1,429,209 1,399,897 1,414,057 1,583,723 1,945, aur 
37,700,577 41,954,925 45,614,755 49,707,132 52,725,015 62, 610, 769 77,221,493 72,078,070 85,022,174 98,927,2 


411 18,278,585 36, PA6 516 


38,493,233 43,295,822 46,952,828 50,958,520 51,383,876 6,357,916 83,612,667 86,199,901 105,043,760 137,875,441 
| 563,497 8,366,990 A618, 619 11,446,146 


Sea CT a tS 620, 996 60 ZOYSIA REHLONY AGRON ILI 6 


92,697,683 109,279,653 115,155,814 124,824,751 114,573,114 128,948,767 159,045,506 161,900,531 185,211,750 235,847,331 












133,498,488 152,735,550 172,760,010 164,752,638 177,785,599 163,192,170 207,071,791 198,751,335 224,600,159 253,258,L07 
22,670,059 18,705,522 21,863,222 22,290,114 29,118,335 33,822,379 38,558,812 43,335,956 45,594,673 52,391,787 


16,999,563 17,980,722 19,699,799 22,719,217 «19, 107,746 19,106,324 15,254,882 15,356,179 5,154,024 5,669,765 
41,0; 246 541,786 665,300 722,685 2454994 936,775 921, 1,20 925,052 1,028,852 1,095, 767 
61,472,507 69,596,241 75,386,112 61,1425756 83, 708; 61 92,400,883 102,949,811 101,625; 768 112,899, 919 132, 657, oug 
- - - - - - 75221,97 1,939 

3 1.67 363 5,835,361 1,966,691 1,556,378 4 206 2.7 8,596,190 16,673,653 17,542,210 1/139, 557 21 625,034 


82,379,684 93,957,110 97,717,902 106,171,036  107,98* 603 121,010,172 135,799,766 135,649,509 150,738,361 181,259,553 


, ’ ’ ’ ’ , 
x — maeaees a8 
420,933,193 466,909,747 























238,548,231 265,398,182 292,341,134 293,213,788 314 49,537 338,054,721 381,430,369 377,736,800 


168,117 9,607, 241 8,714,581 12,788,019 , 507, 280 4,864,449 3,822,250 6,173,858 19,657, 706 14,229,941 
- - = s ~ - - 291,817 1,078,271 409,600 
- - - - - - - , 87,176 33,876 162,336 
- - - - - = - - - 5,500, 567 
= s oa =) eS = - 11,825,910 12,456,825 19,193,549 
- 1. - = - - - 2,854,470 3,304,291 - 


347,513 
336,146,806 390,567, aoe 423,026,272 438, os 542 ASle 647, as _ 497,291,104 579, wee 606 597, 61, hide 690,672; Lidl 811, idee 1233 






















12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 15,000 13,726 - 
4,103,303 5,212,980 6,451,247 7,218,635 7,305,769 7,512,515 “ 7,949,013 
= = = 430,507 662,617 481,843 423,587 
=- - - - ~ = 83,559 
= =. i 432,399 1,721,042 2,214,492 2,612,449 
7,993,262 9,122,614 10,611,457 11,138,402 10,721,570 11,990,391 16, 287.71.9 

















12,108,565 163471 59b 1G) O74 704 19, 2314943 20,425,998 22,212,967 27,356,357 
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ee ls ki OL 
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TNOU TRS vig e Oe Ta DUMP ay RUC ONY WS TRY 


RECOMMENDATION 1: 


BED accountant CLs arson Ex 
rendered should be paid within 30 


H 

AU) 

of 
4 
Kd 
fea 
HE 
Fs 
AS 
aes 
EE 
oO 

Fa 


itonde the purview Of the Public 

Vern eLese hor. ant sonst tote an 
PPDLeCre erence imythe Formatian,oe Lncdividval 
contractual ee acvensiwms, wurthep, Guawiscuss= 
ccommendabkion with tne Coamisstoner, 


The geheral application of this recommendation 
} 


Q 
iS 
=| 
5 
? 
Fy 
Q 
_ 


rs 
= 
Xe; 
mare 
De 
1 
ie 

>) 

mn 

ra 
C 





mi Se ‘ fe (SOTrLe On the. recoumencar ton, 
the Minis on o£ ¢ eansportakazon-and: Communica ions 

d Ween the Commissioner that ke would endeavor 
FO mMake- such payments within 45 days. 


iy 


RECOMMENDATION 2: 


"Common Garriers oOpézating dump trucks carzeying 
road construction materials should be licenced” 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


es Amandment 


~ Phe Pwuolic Commercial Ver: e 
Be) 3), effective 


/ 


Petes 6S PSs Bee Session) ,; 
January 1) 21376. 


- The Public Commercial Vehicles Amendment Act, 
1075, of Bid 89) preliecei vesapri 2d. 24, 2970. 


-* Ontario Regulation 33/76, wnich ameuds 
Regulation 706 of the Revised Regulations 
ef Dntarioa,~19,0,.-made sucess The Publi 
Commercial Vehicles Act, cffective Jan 
St yep bs 


RECOMMENDATION, 3: 
"Licences should be granted by regions" 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


- The Public Commercial Vehicles Amendment Act, 


LOTS (2nd Sess 1 On} so bield, 3) eS. roctive 
January 17 e197 6% 


~ THe Pus lic Smimercial Vehweles 
BRAS OES ae oe 39), ertectine Apoidea 1976 


~ Ontario Regulation 33/76, which amends 


Regulation 700 of the Revised Regulations of 


Amencnen Ae , 
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Oneario, 19705 “made -under- Tie Public Commercial 


Vehicles Act, effective January 31, 1976. 


"All dump trucks, wherever they are, should 
be subject to the same requirements of safety 
ana” LoOaging: 


IMPLEMENTATION 3 


None required. The safety and local provisions 
of the Hignway Trative Act apoly; end Wavovalways 
applied, universally throughout the Province. 


RECOMMENDATION 5: 


"Municipal dump trucks should be exempt from 
PEOVIOCLad Mare Titan 


IMPLEMENTATION ; 


None required. Trucks operating exclusively 
within an Urban Zone are exempt from the 
provisions of the Public Commercial Vehicles 
Ger 


RECOMMENDATION 63 


PIVUCK DVOKers Cr, lessecs should be, registered” 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


NON, . ne Mistry or Mransoormtai on, and 
Comuumications bas this 
CONS eracion, particularly, 
recommendations of the 


Yaw of tie 
RE DONE 





Rav ign 
Seay yee teres 


Select Committee on the Highway Yransportation 


O17 weOood Ss. 


RECOMMENDATION 7: 


IMP! r 


1 
i 


ONC wo Ct es Salo 
lessea 


ithe ah Seer bile sh) es A 
IC. poseed Dy broker 


LUMEN TAL ION ¢ 


None. The Ministry Of transvo= tation and 
Communications has this recomaonda 
cons iene AON tel a ee muha Livan 
Recommendation hit: the fe 
select Spee oer: Orr at 
of Goods. 


ot tne 





RECOMMENDATIGN 3: 


TMPTL 


Mor Wan mun Laces should Oe expornded: to val 
government contracts anvoeolving Gump “trucks” 


EMENTATION 3 


By deersi on OL thestCabinet in May 1976 
Hint streLres* Of Phe’ Covernmenl ot Ontarz 
instructed to observe Ministry of 

Transportation and Cormunications minimum 


ake 


(CXS 


OT LUC 


SOG On thre 


L 


arestain atl Provimelal“Governrient “contracts 


ronan dump trucks 


ar) 


The Cabinet further directed that the 
implementation of this observance be the 
individual responsibility of each Ministry 
engaging ‘such contracts’. 
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RECOMMENDATION 9: 


"Complaints of non-payment by shippers of minimum 
transportation rates should be made to Contract 
Control Office at. Downsview” 


TMP LEMENCATION : 


In meeting with the Commissioner, it was determined 
that this recommendation was honne to apply solely 
to complaints regarding Ministry of ‘Transportation 
and Communa cations contracts, 


The responsibility. for these ‘complaints has oeen, 
and is currently an assignment of the Ministry's 
Contract’ Control Ortica. 


RECOMMENDATION 10: 


"Minimum rates should be refined by geographic 
areas, preferably according to regions" 


MPLEMENTATION : 


In meeting with the Commissioner, it was agreed 
that regional differeiices were eo conplex for 

a regional rate system to be immediately practical. 
fe is possible for "Che BMinrstry of Transportation 
and Communications to aevelcp such a systam, in 
View of fiir ther ~wonsrderaticns which may come. to 
Cheyne ery a ae 


RECOMMENDATION 11: 


Mine respect Of MiCGhconbeacts;- amy owner of 
dump. trucks carrying constructiahn materials 
should be paid at least the minimum rate" 


LHP LEMENTAT ION : 


The minimum rate has been, and is currently 
enforced with respect to dump trucks engaged 
by contractors and subcontractors to the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 


Though it would pose difficulties in 
administration and enfor cement, it is possibl? 
for the Ministry to extend the applicability 
of its minimum rate, in view of considerations 
which may come to the Ministry's attention. 
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RECOMMENDATION 12: 


"Any Ministry subsidizing a project utiliz 
dump trucks should require compliance wi ith” 
MTC minimum truck haul rates” 


NY 


IMPLEMENTATION: 


Ub aswthe, considered opinion of, the Ministry 

of Pranspor tation and Communications. that the 
only reasonable method of implementing this 
Cee world: be through legieiation 

Ot rae recoup prowLs on Lor pee regulation in 
mye Public Commercial Vehicles! Act. 

Otherwise, the implementation of.this 
recommendation would require the Province to 
control the procurement procedures of a Large 
IODC T OL Oram s 2 zakions, Most Pmivorranbly an 
Clune MUDLClOAalIties rece y hig kuads: To6m 
any PoOVInelaL ere 

The Ministry has forwarded this recommendation 
tosthenMunieinalsEnqancesst) Association for 1ts 
Censidematton. and action, -ends intends’ to make 
further adnquiries as to the Association's response. 


RECOMMENDATION 13: 


"A xvocister of dump truck owners seeking 
employment should be estaplished by regions" 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


se Trensportation and Conmunications, indicated 
thet Such Teg  sters could be kept, but that 
they would have limited impact on prospective 
contractors because it would be incumbent on 
{Ne TeEgistrants to maintain an siemens state- 
ment with the register of their availability 
on a day-to-day, even hour-to-hour basis. 


In meeting with the Commissioner, the Ministry 
O 


j-- 


At this time, no further action has been teXxen, 
or is. being considered with respect to this 
recommendation. 


RECOMMENDATION 14: 
“Eicensecs: should titer tarites” 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


NOae. ~- Enh ehe Opin Lone or Bone sMImMisery (Or 
Transpor vation ang ‘Communicathons, dumercruck 


wales: change frequently enough thar tie purpose 
Of sa public NoObLTLGation sof charges would not 
ensuecrfnomla, Hater iiuLingisysercenm Tespecuing 

dump truck servi.ces. 


RECOMMENDATION 15: 


The schedule of MIC minimum rates Should pe 
accepted) by Ene Ontario Highway iifrereport 
Roard" 


None.) (ln thetepanvoen of che MLAS ty of 
PranspcErtacronr and Communi catvonsee du mp truck 
rates change trequentdy enough) that the purpose 
OD eaepublsec, HObiiacati oneolecnargesowould snot 
enspe “irom 42 Latest ming weystem Respecting 

dump truck services. 


° 


RECOMMENDATION 16: 


MTaLLets SHAE ke: be subject to rejection and 
SUSDENS sion" 


[MP LEMENTATION 3 


None.) LY -Bee Opinion on cher tit iecry of 
Transportation and Scat maze na dump 
EYUCK Laces change teequently enough that 
tie; PUTDOGe OF a DUD hic notification one 
charges would nmeot ensue’ from a rate filing 
system respecting dump Erack sérvices. 
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RECOMMENDATION 17: 
Witu respece. to the filing of taritisya'tach 
licencee should have the right of independent 
aCuMuory 


IMPLEMENTATION: 


Nonew ein: the op inten ofr the Ministry Of 
ee nee and Communications, dump truck 


ae sbes change Trequencly enough that the purpose 


of Aoub lL Loenotrticatronroricnerces Would not 
ensue CroOMee Matesri ling system respec ming 
dump truck services. 


RECOMMENDATION 18: 


Vacel es Seu lauremaimy inci iact) for Leyear" 


IMPLEMENTATION : 
None. In the ae ind ee the Ministry of 
Transporta Glow <and oe simkocelLrons ~ cmp 
LIUuck rates! change. treque snctly enough that 
the purpesc..Of sa public notification of 
charges) weuld not-ensve, froma) rate facing 


4 


ystem respecting dump truck services. 


RECOMMENDA LON 19: 
HAT hected jiamnties may complain ol ay tariti® 
IMPLEMENTATION : 


None in chew Opinion sol the Mand Stic ror 
Transportation and Communications, dump 
truck rates change frequently enough that 
Che-purpose-0fF a) Public NoGirel cation of 
charges would not ensue from a rate filing 
system respecting dump truck services. 
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RECOMMENDATION 20: 


"The application of tariffs should be subject 
bo. audi c by MIC 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


The Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
currentiy has the ,ight to audit only 2ts own 
contracts,.and doses so regularly cn aVspor-cieck 
basis 


RECOMMENDATION 21: 
"A provincial standards association to recom ind 
industry specifications should be established" 


CMP LEMENTAT TION: 


as 


None required. 


No enabling legislation is required to permit 
dump truck owners and operators "to form suen 

an association orto adopt technical sa other 
standards which do not contravene the mbinas 
Investigatio onreAct eb Canada eine ees 
Standards Association, and other similar 
organization 5; Cah. be contracted. for the purpose 
of standards eee 





RECOMMENDATION 22 


"Bach dump truck driver should be furnished 


bond Crip record” 


IMPLEMENTATION: 


Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
discussions with aggregate producers 

revealed that the Ministry was the sole 
offender-.an nok qiving dume: truck ies nat 
weigh, bitis: or fickets for their cecords 

The Ministry has revised its ticket Coon. to 
include a copy for she operator of the 
Lruck. 
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RECOMMENDATION 23: 


"Joint Hearings should be held by Ontario and 
Quebec Boards" 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


In, October 1976, theeChsirman of the Onrario 
Hignway Transport Board eae that an 
agrecment. had been reached with the Quebec 
Transport Conmissiioon which would allow joint 
Ontario-Quebec hearings to begin early in 

As Ay Ee 


ee ties ime, at 1s not known whether the new 
administration in Quebec will choose to proceed 
as agreed, 1m, October, or whether such procedures 


might be made eee for the hearing of dumo 
CrUCK oro ice. Os. 


RECOMMENDATION 24:3 


WWacyT Lities CO assemble, relevant Oncpec 
SHroOrmatitom-cnould be established” 


IMPLEMENTATION 3 


The Ministry of Transpoctation and Communications 

ansembles such AnLormeatiom threuch: various OClrices; 
and), Pen IOLar Ly TRO, AEG ester Region Olt ace 
Lie Cas CON Wari, Die Bot OF Fi Cas throughout eastern 


Ontario. Makes: Du OrmaALlon oF 2 genetalL ese 


ayaa lable, on an, intorials basis. The Minustry 1s noc 
prepared, however, to assume responsibility for 





comsultabion with individuals regerding rights and 
Bier rere available through the Government of 


Quebec 


RECOMMENDATION 25:3 


Woth ‘reterence’ tol the Province of Quepec, 
"More muses enforcement should be 
required: 2b provincial border: 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


in the*past-year, the Ministry of Transportation 

and Communications has established a joint 

committee with whe Quebec Pinistry of Transport. 

One of the purposes of cstablisning the committee asus 


: er en Pai eka et me - a DUme TRICK BORDER 
was to adcarens border problems, anetuding, inl BOTH PROVINCES 
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RECOMMENDATION 26:3 


With reference to the Province of Quebec, 
"EXeMpDELONS to non-resident truckers should 
be grented only to the extend that similar 
exemptions are allowed to Ontario truckers 
Wy Lie Pecaprocering province” 


JMPLEMENTAT ION : 


in the Sumter Of T9767 a new reciprocity 

agre Slane between Ontario and Quebec became 
erheccive, whtcn actemots to acnwieve “ins 
objective ti Cie regusereeion Of truce 
serving both provinces. Nevertheless, tie 
Ministry Of Vranspocteation and Communications 
1S aware of une ditivculties being encountered 
I she yy orarty OL Ene "Obebec border by Ontario 
dump Truck Operators. 

The i Une past vear, the MiniGtry bac talco 
estaplisned a F0ine COMM Etee with the -Owebec 


Ministry On EreNcoorl , <oO Acaress iis ane other 
SSeS Of Concert CO Dot provinces.” “lira cece: 


meeting Of Cit sS (COUNT Lee, “OCric a orometria: Ewo 
provinces discussed border area dump, truck 
Operations in some detail, 


Aer Ldeat cine, “Ontario Orr Lerals were aAcgsured 
Ceau ex Ura proOvenrcia| Tonite, “Inder Olcbpec 
Kegulatron lo pospecting bulk trucking, are 
available to Ontario operators, which would 
BuUUDORI Ze “CVOSe-Doraer for-hirerlovperationse for 
the purpose or ae Material to locations 
im Oucbéec. The Oucbac officials else indicated 
their willingness to amend Regulatron #27 S6 as 
Lo extend the aD Leal eey "OL Sue erirres “Eo 
bulk Commodities originating in, and destined to 
locations outside of Ouebec 


However, in conjunction with this development, 

Ree Old Guia ROE tee Vie Leu dat icu Lie 1 & 

not imcossible, co reach agreement on reciprocity 
provisions to over-ride Quebec regulatory 

lLegig lation [Or which there is no ih aes 
legislation in Ontario. The implicaton here 

22 Shatse will be dati irew eo arnt ee ear sis 
Lo resolve. the, intra-provincial, inequities faced 
Dy, Ontario, cump truck. opereters) in the vicinity 
of the Quepec border. 


RECOMMENDATION 27: 


erneve should (be jolne responsaberity for 
overloading by ‘DOL (Sniveper “and trucker 
ownex" 


LiaP LES Liat es PANG LON: 
- The Midhiway CractichAmendment Act, 1976, 


(Bid da yt amending + Geetrons 6) and 20° cE 
Prestvenways Orarrve Act ,-chieckive 


“Moa lL ieee ehnen ld beak hi sed Cro each Pruck 
showing gross and axle woights* 
MEP DEON PAL LOM: 


pe ae, pending CL OD ES eOD LENO Mini oery iOf 
TRerSsvor cation and Conminicationus to “anend 
oe GLOSSALOSC and axle wernt *proyvwsaons 


OL the. tehiway Pcorkic Act In particular, 
the mentees has nee you obtained AD IS 
CONCUDPeNnCe An proposed Tevisilons of the 


Gross iste ‘legislation. 


RECOMMENDATION 29: 


NSO RLOD S CPP eOL Ine Pubic Somme reila Venicies 
UNGae SOc be { 


IMPLEMENTATION : 
-- Tie Papin evVConmercial Venicives Amendnk 


Ree, L975 (2nd Session) | eae a eee 
Weary iv, 9 70) 


é 


- Vie EPUp La CeComtere ro Velen cles Ainendment 
MeCl Ad Op, Ae eso)l, el recrtive Won. 440 


- Ontario Requlation 33/76, which amends 
Regulation 700 of the Revised Regulations 
OF uae ee made under Th 12 Pal Pic 
COMMErOLAL Vomiclesriot sok teciive 
January ae aS Ve ae 


LoL Os 
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NLA 


dvi 


DAT 
“AN 


Eee, 


2 a! rs 

"Licensing of dump trucks Statue de 

tne Ontario dee ay Transport Board" 

LHUPLEMENTATION : 

- The Fublic Comnercial Vehicles 
AG, st S4 (2nd Sesestonys Coal 
JAMUaEY, 2.0L 976s 

- The Public Cowmercial Vehicles 
Act, £9715 2 (Sie Oo} @2eecrive 


Ontario Recniatiom 23/7 0).whie 
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veturned to 


uu 


Amendment 


a Aor LL Le ~ ilo se. 
nh amends 


Regulation 700 of the Revised Regulations of 
Ontario, 1970, made under The Public Commercial 
Vehicles Pe? ee, fagertiel a P JAMUaLy wo; LPS 
COMMENDATION 31: 
‘Dump. truck owners should no longer be contract 


bE ee meal, 
Cone Cr 


LUPLEMENTAT ION 

- Tie Public Comercial Vehicles Amendment Act, 
1.97 (2rd Sass ton), \CsiclL io}, -eerecrive 
Me pegbes Rant ee yh a al aoe 

- Tne Public Commercial Vehicles Amendment Act, 
LOY Gs: SRE sb) mer reat ive, Apia bv dy abo 1G. 

- Ontario Reatlation 33/75, which emends 
Réegulatien 700 of the Revised Reguiations of 
Ontario, 1970,-made under The Public Commercial 
Vehtoles Ace, ertecbive January 31, 1976. 
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RECOMMENDATION 32: 


"Applications should be heard by the Board during 
the winter months" 


IMPLEMENTATION : 

The Cntario Highway Transport Board hears, and 

has always heard applications throughout the 

calendar year. 
recessing Of R lacense: applications 
tial R license nearings were conducted 
We Verioussaregionsior ithe Province. 


fil eeeoan tis ks DL 
GUGh@U Cte Males BAO ween cs lex 
as required in 1 


At this time, however, R license applications are 
inetheaprocess/of being integrated ntoy the general 
Heagrigg proceduces Of “EnesBoerd. . At tne discretion 
of che Chairman © une ae such hearings are 
scheduled it reqional locations when a SUC EACLE e 
number of appl Tications SS ey to a region have 
beanasmiod ousmalive MAtollorcasesner more, tO yecuce 
Eos hearing costs borne py the applicants to a 
easonable level. 


RECOMMENDATION 33: 


SSCnrLGn ee of Micearivetd organization snould 
assist Ontario Highway Transport Board", in assessing 
SG dumpruruck services. 


ENS 1a SOc went at ot 


TMPLEMENTATION : 


Consuiltecilon between ti 
Transpont Bodyd and ‘onher 
Ministry 0: Treeansporvatacn 2 
ie conducted on Aa rout / 
the exchange of information 
responsibidities of The Board. 


NIESCOMMENDATION 34: 
"Thterim or temporary licences should be 
continued” 


(MPLEMENTATION: 
- rhe Public Conme 


Ret, 1975) (2709s 
2 GSspsecti on. a, erlecuiy 


rcial Vehicles Amendment. 
escion), (Bill 3)7 Section 
ye January 1, 1976: 


RECOMMENDATION 35: 


"There should be no limitation on the number 
of trucks to be operated by an individual" 


IMPLEMENTATION: 


- The Public Commercial Vehicles Amendment 
Aou,. LOS. Ge) Sesechom)) tees 2eetSeetion 
ay SUDSCCEIONG3, effective Wanuanyel, 91976. 
ACCOrding co "his. leqislationjy Lhe Ontario 
Haghway Transport Boardwmust, inlissuing a 
certificate, specify the maximum number of 
vehicles which May De Operated. However, the 
Board is snot limited inthe Getermination of 
cha specification, by any statutory aaximum. 


 ENEGCR SHOU Ld DO “SUSpenSsmiOnuol voperetiens for 
bad@sagelysnecord or-foxyconstantioverioading* 


IMPLEMENTATION: 


Eniorcement of the safety and loading provisions 
Ob the, di ghway Trarric Act iss. ancl alwayoenas 

been applicable to the operation of dump trucks. 
Under Section z2/ Of CHES AAGCE wwthe Registrar may 
SUSDENG OD Cancels wer b lopli cence sesued 

LO ain SOvNSl ONeCl mee Of Chau teur GE a motor 
vehicle, for misconduct of contravention. of 

Che PLeOvisions, Of INE Highway frartve, he 

Public Vehicles, or the Public Commercial Vehicles 
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ACtS;, OX any reason that he may “consicer sufficient. 


V-442 


RECOMMENDATION 37: 


IMPLEMENT 


"There should be a continuing pa apes of 
INCORMAcLOW With OChEr provinees”s that "MIC 


continue its obvious excellent relationship with 
corresponding Ministries in Canada" 


LON: 


The Ministry Of Transportation and Communications 
carries on Sk and regular communications 
anc. GOMSULtaY i ons; Of both a forme ieand a necrmial 
NaeuKrey, Ae - ee provincial and federal counter- 
Paneer. andy werk aes POVFECPERCeS “EO Oo vor 


yenicles, ds a member and ae const Beeeene oye: 
Canadian Conierence Motor ‘Transport Administrators 
and, the Conferénes of Minis ee Responsibie for 


7 
Motor Venere Ss eon roe r elon, 


The Ministry 1s pleased that the Comnissioner 
S abile to benerar from the expcrience. and 
yice OL 1S counterparts across, Canada. 


Oo 


RECOMMENDATION 38: 


IMPLEMEN TAT 


MALI dump trucks Should be inspected semi-annually” 
ON $ 


The bequstetion noted below establishes a dump 

fr ck Anetecticn program.) Artis Pine, anatieal 
inspections have been made, or are available, which 
Voices COM nai Feil ClLes mini wt Ae Oy, 
PeAsures Walch WOlLd make this program) Fecurrent 
and semi~annual are pending. 


a Bees Traffic Amendment Act, 1975 
Se eee CBa- Mise. SOO EL Ore ih seme 
, wetiective December 1d, 1975. 


- The Highway Traffic: Amendment act, 1976, 
Cactions © and 7, Gireccive wune 7, Pols. 


- Onterio. Regulations 544/76, made under The 
fichway @retiic het, ettecetve Sap renber 


Shee ey 


AID 
ie 


ayes 
Obi 


Li Vi 


2) 


Aiey 


Peere ad | 


= One 


5 


ey LPS « 


- Ontario 
Ontario 
Highway 


= OnLar LoS 
On 
Highway 


bArLO 


NDATION: 39: 


Ba LAS LON 


Fao ee 


erUucks 


ario Regulation 544/76, made pees The 
Highway 


7 
Traffic Act, effective September 


Regulation 545/76, which amends 
Regulation 477/74, made under The 
VEabrLG kOe. Orr ecel VewulIEy Glu sono Ove 


Reguiation 935/76, which amends 
5aa// made under The 


Regulation 54¢ ; 
Traffic Act, etrective November 3, L976. 


snould be found Fit before being 


id to continue Operations” 


~ Unde. Section 55 of tre Ree Nvay eather nee, 
a COnNSLE>D 1S Or OF Tice yoanted, for tne 


purpose 


AGE May 


nea. teste oC 


OLrLicex 


Wher a 


ye 


Of Carry ing out Pos Prov’ sions of the 


ac any time xequire such examinations 
any vehicle as the constable or 
may consider expedient. 


any. such) vehicle is found to be wosate, 


Che CONStADLS OF OLLicers Mey DramLoOtte che 


operation of the vehic 
and, ROdd 2ts resietrationi plates anes t 
vehicle has been placed in a safe condition. 


SOiZe 


the 


_ Under 


7 


le on the highway and/or 


Sections + and 2 Of the Highway. Trairic 


Amendment Act,. 1975 (2nd Session), provision 
S made 
Por the 
provisions Of Ene iighway Tratiic Act to 
seize the number plates of vehicles not 
displaying a vehicle inspection sticker as 
required. 


i 


for a constable or officer appointed 
purposes Of Carrying out the 
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RECOMMM 


iNDATION 40: 


"Inspections should be applied with equal 
impact on peor. as well as on for~hire 
dump trucks" 


Under Section 55° 6f chevisahway Traffic Act, 
a eonstabie or OflLiceri appointed for the 
Purpose UOE Carrying out CEs provisions: Of 


the Act*@may -at ary time require such 
@xXaMminations’ and tests of any vehicle as the 


Cy 


constable or officer may consider expedient. 

vere Q@iy euch vehicle 19 found to De unsafe, 

He constable lor oficermay "oronibit the 

Sseraeton of the vehicle on the highway and/or 
2 hold its regectvation mlaves unvil 


the venicle has been placed in a safe condition. 


Oneario. Redulation 544/76, made amcer* The 
Highway Tralfic Act, regarding the dump vehicle 
pispection program and the app lacacion Of 
vehicle inspection stickers to dump vehicles, 


(a) “defines dump vehicie asa commercial 
motor VenLielc used form the Cranspor= 
he on and dumeing or spreading of 

jrave hb, Yerusned Cf Uncut 
one SAG) i es Sea eca LCs mm 


CGuloride, Siow, Ace or “any mixture 
thereof, asphalt mixes or scrap metal; 
and 


(b) axempts dump vehicle: which are unladen, 
or for which @ permit issued under The 
Highway Prarie Act @Mthor 1 Zee ta foross 
fergnc or 13, G00 pounds or less, from 
the requirements of the dump vehicle 
inspection program. 
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RECOMMENDALTON 41: 


"Vehicles found unsafe should not be allowed 
on the highways until a further inspection is 
made! 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


= Under Sectvon 55 (ob yine Aichivay Tratare 
Rove caiwon Staple ror Ors cer appointed tor 
LOS pUuLpOSSAO ee Car even nOU re Bie IOLoOV is tons 
Of the 2coumayvat any same irequzre such 
exvahinayLonshand! Lestscor say venice 
as the constable or offacer may consider 
expedient. 


Wnere any such vehicle is found to be unsafe, 
ther coms 3b LeLoraciiicersmay proniibit the 
Cperation of the vehicle on che highway 
and/or seize and hold its registration plate 
until the vehicle nas been placed in a safe 
COMGECIGN ¢ 


ots e) 


- Gnder Geceronsrl and 2 of)-The, dagkyvay 
Carre f mendime Mme Acti, “L977 “(ence Secsicn ), 


es ATA 1s made FOr “a 
BAOpO LN Ped eo the eur poses Or rearrying Out 
the PrOVIS2Or s of The Hi e 

co Seize the number plates o 
Tele ee a Venvele inspect 

requixed, 


Leon sticker as 


RECOMMEMDAT COM 42° 

\Diiverssshould be classified at an early date" 
IMPLEMENTATION : 

~ Ontario Régulation 906/76, made under The 


Highway Trathiie Act, veitechive Pebruary 
te pes SS eee 


RECOMMENDATION 43: 


"Loads On dulap trucks should be covered by 
tarpaulins" 


IMPLEMENTATION : 


-- Ontario Reg eek 632776 tirade nder 
The ee ee PiG Act» etrective 


wanviarye Lb; 1977. 


RECOMMENDATION 4 As 
UAGEOC Le CLOnNS OL <10UMmD Eruckers should: 


(2) accept membership from all interested 
persons 


(ii) file audited reports annually 
(ina) produce careifiiea Copies of resolutions 


(av) Andicatée nature and extent of minoricy 
views" 


IMPLEMENTATION 3 


No action has been taken by the Ministry of 


iransportation and. Communications. 


RECOMMENDATION 45: 


VASSOCLATLONS Of Gui, Eruck Owners advocating 
work stoppage should disclose wneunex 
was reached bY secret ballot mr by show or 
hands" 


Diy 
On 
0) 
Q 
eich 
6) 
tr 
© 
fe) 


IMPLEMENTATION: 


No action has been taken by the Ministry of 
Pransvoccacion and Communications. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


Subsection 1 of section 2 prohibits the operation of a commercial 
motor vehicle on a highway for compensation except in accordance with 
the conditions specified therein. Subsection 2 provides exceptions to the 
prohibition in subsection 1. The proposed amendment is an added 
exception. 


Subsection 1 of section 3 provides basically that where goods are 
transported in a commercial vehicle not owned or leased by the owner of the 
goods and pursuant to an agreement wnder which the owner or lessee 
directly or indirectly receives compensation, the goods are deemed to be 
transported by the owner or lessee of the vehicle for compensation. Sub- 
section 2 of section 3 sets out circumstances in which an agreement shall 
be deemed not a valid lease for purposes o: the Act. The proposed 
amendment adds to the list of circumstances under which an agreement 
or arrangement shall be deemed not a valid lease. 


New section 3a of the Act prohibits the entering into of an arrangement 
or agrecment to lease a vehicle with a gross weight in excess of 28,000 
pounds if the lessee does not have to return the vehicle to the place where 
he received it from the lessor. 


wW-446& 


BILL 4 


B. 3a, 
enacted 


Return of 
vehicle to 
point of 
receipt 


Commence- 


ment 


Short title 


An Act to amend 
The Public Commercial Vehicles Act 


ER MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of the 


Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as 


follows: 


1. Subsection 2 of section 2 of The Public Commercial Vehicles 


Act, being chapter 375 of the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1970, as re-enacted by the Statutes of Ontario, 1973, chapter 
166, section 2, is amended by striking out ‘‘or’’ at the end of 
clause a, by adding ‘‘or’’ at the end of clause 6 and by adding 
thereto the following clause: 


(c) the transportation by a commercial vehicle of ready 
mixed concrete. 


. Subsection 2 of section 3 of the said Act, as re-enacted by 


the Statutes of Ontario, 1973, chapter 166, section 3, is 
amended by striking out ‘‘or’ at the end of clause e, by 
adding ‘‘or’’ at the end of clause f and by adding thereto 
the following clause: 


(g) if, in the case of a vehicle with a gross weight 
in excess of 28,000 pounds, 


(i) under the arrangement or agreement a provi- 
sion for the return of the vehicle by the 
lessee to the point of receipt of the vehicle 
by the lessee at the completion of the 
arrangement or agreement is not included, 
or is altered or modified, or 


(11) the lessee gives up possession or control of the 
vehicle prior to the return of the vehicle 
to its point of receipt from the lessor, 


but this clause does not make invalid an arrange- 
ment or agreement where the vehicle that is the 
subject of the arrangement or agreement is replaced 


1976 


8. 2 (2), 
amended 


8.3 (2), 
amended 


by the lessor of the vehicle because it becomes 


unserviceable during the term of the arrangement 
or agreement. 


. The said Act is amended by adding thereto the following 


section: 


3a. No person shall enter into an arrangement or agree- 
ment for the leasing of a vehicle with a gross weight in 
excess of 28,000 pounds where the arrangement or agreement 
does not provide for the return of the vehicle by the 
lessee to the point of receipt of the vehicle by the lessee 
at the completion of the arrangement or agreement. 


. This Act comes into force on the day it receives Royal 


Assent. 


. This Act may be cited as The Public Commercial Vehicles 


Amendment Act, 1976. 
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APPEND EX as 


FEB25 1977 


FILE NO. 1662-75-R 
ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


Between : 
The Mount Nemo Truckers Association, 
(Applicant), 
-and- 


Nelson Crushed Stone, a division of King 
Paving and Materials, a division of The 
Flintkote Company of Canada Limited, 


(Respondent) , 
-and- 


United Cement, Lime and Gyproc Workers' 
Tnternnatronal ‘Union, AEL CLO; yCLe, 
Local Union #494, 


(Intervener). 


BEFORE: D.H. Kates, Vice-Chairman and Board Members 
Pod sw OLKeetter ands Jn. Cus RODEnSON a.OsG. 


APPEARANCES: P. Kirby, Carmine Iafrate, Don Nickel, 
Karl Sommer, and Giuseppe Amello for the applicant; 
J.P ssSanderson,: Boke ba lawim and :Bav- DEury lon the 
respondents,.bric, Batten, fom thesinctervener,. 


DECISION OF D-H. KATES AND P.d- O* KEEFFE: 


deg Pais. a Saani epoca ton for certification 
for a group of truckers engaged by the respondent at its 
quarry in Burlington, Ontario. 


23 At the initial hearing scheduled in 

this matter the Board entertained the evidence and repre- 

sentations of the parties with respect to the applicant's 

status as a trade union under section 1(1)(n) of the Act. 

At that time it was determined that the applicant's status 
to represent the persons for whom certification was sought 
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was interrelated with, and dependent upon, whether such 
persons fell within the definition of "dependent contrac- 
tor." There are approximately forty truckers affected 

by the applicant's efforts to acquire bargaining rights 
on their behalf. The respondent at all times asserted 
that these truckers in the traditional sense are inde- 
pendent businessmen who are disentitied to the benefits 
of representative rights. The respondent and the inter- 
vener are parties to a collective agreement whose scope 
encompasses "an alli employee unit." The intervener has 
intervened in these proceedings solely for the purpose 

of safeguarding its representative rights. The inter- 
vener has taken no position on the main issue before the 
Board nor has it suggested that the truckers under con- 
sideration are "employees" as opposed to "dependent 
contractors." The applicant asserts that the persons 
affected by the application are indeed "dependent con- 
tractors" and ought to be treated as "employees" entitled 
to representation by it in a separate and distinct bar- 
gaining unit. 


Bic The relevant provisions of the Act under 
review read as follows: 


oo ere (1) thethiseact, 


(ga) "dependent contractor" means a person, 
whether or not employed under a con- 
tract of employment, and whether or not 
furnishing his own tools, vehicles, 
equipment, machinery, material or any 
other thing, who performs work or ser- 
vices for another person for compensa- 
tion or reward on such terms and condi- 
trons that Nhe #£s ar a position of 
economic dependence upon, and under an 
obligation to perform duties for, that 
person more closely resembling the rela- 
tionship of an employee than that of an 
independent contractor; 


(gb) ‘employee" includes a dependent contractor; 


6. - (4) A bargaining unit consisting solely 
of dependent contractors shall be deemed 
by the Board to be a unit of employees 
appropriate for collective bargaining 
but the Board may include dependent con- 
tractors in a bargaining unit with other 
employees if the Board is satisfied that 
a majority of such dependent contractors 
wish to be included in such bargaining 
Ui 


Please turn over... 
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4. The Labour Relations Officer assigned 
the task of inguizinyg into the list and composition of 
the bargaining unit examined each of the truckers’ 
duties and responsibilities in context with his parti- 
cular relatsonship, with the, respondent. In examining 
the six volumes of information contained in his Report 
the parties in a generai sensé indicated that there 

was little distinction between the status of one trucker 
and the other. “t was pointed out that two of the 
truckers had fo.med + partnership arrangement but had 
nonetheless overated ore of the two trucks comprising 
the assets of the partnership in the service of the 
respondent. In short, tie Board proposes to adopt an 
"all or nothing” approach with respect to our treatment 
Of tne truckers’ eligibility t6 the Status of “dependent 
POM ac COs (See: The Globe and Mail case, Gs: CLLC, 


§16,290, at page 1205, The Municipality of Metropolitan 


ee eI 


Toronto case, [1962] OLRB Rep. Dec. 322.) 





ae The cespondent is engaged in the 
business of processing and-distributing crushed stone, 
asphalt and like materials to construction industry 
projects in the Burlington area. For this purpose it 
owns and operates a guarry and a plant for preparing 

its product. Employees are engaged by the respondent 

in tunis specific phase of its operation. The task of 
delivering. che, Einished product, to its customers is 
assumed by individual truckers hired by the respondent 
as the need dictates. ‘The market pattern of the 
respondent's business is not unlike most undertakings 
involved in the construction industry or on its periphery. 
In the summer, demand for its product reaches its apex 
while in the winter demand is at its lowest ebb. For 
example, the truckers are divided into Wea ite 
groupings with a view to a disciplined organizational 
means for receiving loads for delivery. In the summer 
months on alternative days one group lines up at the 
commencement of the day for receiving of a load; in the 
winter months grcups are extended line-up privileges on 
alternative weeks. On the particular week a group is 
not scheduled for work alternative employment is secured 
with the respondent's co-operation with the Town of 
Burlington where their services may be retained for 

snow removal. 


62 The, cruckers, upon being Nired, are 
presented with a contractual agreement which they are 
expected to sign. The document is prepared by the 
respondent without negotiation or consultation with. the 
individual trucker. A large number of the truckers 
reviewed are shown to have provided service to the 
respondent on a relatively long term basis. Neverthe- 
ess no distinction is made with respect to the contents 
of the arrangement premised upon the trucker's length 
of service with the respondent. Payment for services 
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is made on a ton-mileage basis and rates are uniformly 
established in accordance with the geographic distance 
traveLled.with respect .to a .paLticular Job... Premiums 
are set by the respondent in accordance with the nature of 
the load and in connection with distances not included 
in the schedules. Payments for stand-by time or delays 
in serving customers and for incidental services dis- 
charged at the respondent's yard are also determined on 
an ad hoc basis by the respondent. In the former 
instance co-operation with the customer is often re- 
quired and in the latter case the respondent ordinarily 
establishes an hourly rate. There was some indication 
that individual truckers may at times have some input 
in. determining. long distance. rates. In the event 

that the respondent gives a customer a discount in 

the sale of its product the loss is passed on to the 
trucker who is obliged to deliver the load below the 
pre-established rates. The trucker is neither informed 
in advance of this reduced rate nor is he extended the 
opportunity of negotiating the amount of the reduction. 


lia In terms of regular benefits normally 
conferred upon employees, the trucker is not extended 
(nor indeed is he necessarily eligible for) unemployment 
insurance, workmen's compensation, Canada Pension, 
Vacacion, pay ,. Statutory nolidays andstne ike Herirs 
responsible .for payment of income taxes, the arrange 
ment for his hospitalization and the assumption of 
other like benefits. Each maintains some form of 
bookkeeping system Gither discharged by the trucker's 
spouse or a paid accountant. 


ue The trucker owns and operates the 
truck that is necessary rn the” discharge of the delivery 
service extended the respondent. “He is confined in his 
purchase to either the tandem or single axle truck. He 
is precluded from the purchnasevot the larger tr t-axte 
vehicle. The market value of a truck may be as high 

as $40,000.00. He is required under the provisions 

Of, the contract to carry a minimum of -$3007000200" Trva- 
bility. 1nsurance. ~ Although the evidences docs nor 
indicate that the respondent co-signs as guarantor with 
the trucker" s-ereéditor “in the purchase “of “the vehieie, 
nonetheless the trucker from time to ‘time is required 
to obtain a letter from the respondent pertaining to 
the mature and stability of has relationship with the 
respondent. He is responsible for the purchase of all 
vehicular licences! and the necessary P.C.Vv. l2ecences, 
Appropriate maintenance costs and general up-keep of 
the truck are borne by the individual.” “These costes, 

of course, are partially off-set by Capital depreciation 
and other expenditures incurred in the operation of the 
truck may be claiined as allowable tax deductions from 
gross revenue. In regard to the application that is 
made to the Ontario Highway Transport Board for his 
P.C.V. licence the trucker is now. eLiguble fer the “R* 
licence which permits the haulage of crushed stone 
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aggregate over two adjacent regions. Prior to the 
amended regulations, the Labour Relation Officer's 
Report indicates, as late as 1966 "PCV licences" were 
Obtained with the ard.of, and .often, in the,respondent's 
name. Gasoline may be purchased on the respondent's 
premises at the convenience of the trucker. The 
respondent requires that the trucker purchase a 
Carpavilinesco cover, nis: load “in keeping with the 
requirements of covernment regulation. A trucker has 
often been deni::d a ioad, or has otherwise been 
penatized;, tor failure to provide a tarpaulin. The 
respondent's name does not appear on the truck nor 1s 
Ciepes,any pPartrcular .1ndacation,savey Lor a number 
asoIxkeaeLO ehesSside ot ile Erick ,sthat would identity 
the trucker with the respondent's operation. In this 
respect the trucker has applied his vehicle for 
numerous purposes aside from hauling crushed stone 
for the respondent. 


oF Passing reference has already been 
made to the operation of the delivery system devised 

Byst ne eres pondent In consi tationewith toe GluucKkers,. 
Drivers are expected to Line up their vehicles tor 
loads at 7.00 a.m. .0r earlier as prescribed rom time 
to time by the respondent. There was some indication 
that a.trucker may elect “to show up for work as ihe 
pleases and determine the size of the particular load 
he Carries... tis Clear that the dispatcher “assagns 
work loads on a first-come-first-serve basis to 
eruckers COnstituting "the particular group ‘scheduled 

tO Work... The economic sreality of the incentive Lo 

make ends meet, however, dictates the driver's alacrity 
to commence work and assume loads. Ln thus regard 
tiere are some suoads, particularly with respece to 
destinations in Toronto, that are viewed by the trucker 
asfiniprorrcaole. SCollection Of Wonves on 2702)". 

Orders ws he “LeapONG iui y. OL wane trucker.) Lr 
difficulties; are encountered with the customer the 
driver is obviously expected to: treat tne, Situataon 
Withesome: tact. ~ le 1S expected (lO mare 1S delivery 

at a reasonable speed. It was acknowledyed by a 

Acrver. chat. Ne atso, bench ies, ..1n, tne financial, sense, 
by, the spcedy, dispatch ofa, load. In this regard ia 
number of the drivers indicated that some prejudicial 
act inethe form, of 2 penably Or discipline would iol low 
Im tiesevent that toad was mefused. on Lf, a. sloadjwas 
nove deluvercd within’ the anticipated "Gime. Once: the 
Gdispatener nas authorized the, toucker to. agsume a lload 
and? ne as wleti thew respondentis yard. the «<brucker 
enooses the particular route mecessary to ireach, nrs 
Gestanation. Most, drivers, personal ly “attend. vo. 7ehe 
Celt very service watn ene voeuck Ne, owns.) sing the,event 
a trucker is on vacation, is under suspension for what- 
ever Cause, Or Obfherwise incapacitated from discharging 
thus service; he may,in consultation “with the respondent 
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hire a driver to replace him. 


Os The evidence contained in the Labour 
Relations Officer's Report clearly establishes that the 
trucker's principal source of revenue is through the 
delivery opportunities made available by the respondent. 
In terms of opportunities for supplementing his income 
the driver is also, to a meaningful degree, dependent 
upon the respondent. For example, a driver may be 
advised of an opportunity to haul a load for a related 
or sister company of the "Flintkote Conglomerate" of 
which the respondent is a member. The Board has here- 
tofore related that opportunities to engage in snow 
removal for the Town of Burlington during the winter 
period is withthe approval of) “anc enn co-operation 
with, the respondent's officials. The truckers indi- 
cated that, they may -also haul fill “for triends and 
acquaintances who retain their services. In this 
respect a trucker may purchase a load from the respond- 
ent and make a profit on a delivery to the customer. 
Cartage and horticultural services may also be pro- 
vided by the trucker from time to time on an inter- 
mittent basis. Nevertheless the clear and uncon- 
tradicted conclusion to be derived from the evidence 

is that a driver, with respect to total fiscal revenues 
is shown to earn the lion's share of his income from 
the haulage services required by the respondent. The 
other avenues made available to the driver in terms 

of supplementing his income account minimally in the 
computation of gross income. Indeed, many of the 
drivers indicated that they were expected to give the 
respondent priority in its delivery service. A driver 
Was expected to report “the Treason for his. failure to 
attend the respondent's premises when work was made 
available. 


Ig The parties' submissions with respect 
to the breadithand scope of thé Legislature's purpose in 
introducing the "dependent contractor" concept into the 
Act assumed extreme importance in making conclusions 
with respect to the Labour Relations Officer's Report. 
The respondent's argument with respect to the Legis- 
lature's intention was premised upon the status quo 
position assumed by the Board in distinguishing an 
employee from an independent contractor. (See: The 
Livingston Transportation Limited case, [1972] OLRB 
Rep. May 1972, p. 488, and as applied in a like factual 
Situation described herein in The General Concrete of 


Canada Ltd. case, [1975] OLRB Rep. March 234.) Counsel 
suggested that the Legislature in recognizing the 
inadequacies of the cxisting approaches in dealing 

with the employee-entrepeneur distinction sought to 
codify,and thereby limit, the pronouncements of the 
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Board in our most recent decisions. It therefore followed 
that even assuming the Board's position with respect 

to employment status of a person for purposes of the Act 
was sound, the uncertainty created by these decisions was 
removed by virtue of the introduction of the amendment. 
In applying the Board's analysis of the distinctions made 
in dirfferentiating. the employee from the independent con- 
tractor, as’ presently recognized by the tee ae it 
was the respondent's general contention that the forty 
truckers: under review cortinued ‘to fall on -the entre- 
peneviiaisade™“oOr ther boards pre- existing line of demar- 
cation. The applicant Giemissed the respondent"s sub- 
mession as Overly circumscribed.’ He argued that the 
Legislature's intention was clearly expansionary with 

the objective of extending bargaining rights to persons 
who would otherwise be deprived of the rights of trade 
union representation. More particularly, reference was 
made orsection’ i(gb) in that the conception of 
Vemolovyee”™ iwase ancended™ to “include™ 2 “dependent con- 
Dractor” as Metined “intsectwvon' 1 (ga) of the Act. aoe 
Rivet internationals Brotherhood of Bilectrical worke 


Union, Moca leno Gass 9-76 CLG.) Guat eo 








1 The Board has considered the numerous 
publications and decisions in other jurisdictions con- 
cerning the Legislature's purpose for the amendments 

and the particular needs that were intended to be ful- 
fauAed’: (Gee? pArtveulariy wrethurs, He “rhe Dependent 


Contractor fA) Studyrok: the Legal Problems oL Counter— 


vailing Power," (1965), 16 Univ. of Toronto Law Journal 
S00 weth Pespect’ tomihe’ source’ of the term "dependent 
contractor" andeene sekndwledyed Justification Lor ats 
creation.) Moreover, the Labour Relations Board (BC) 
has engaged in an exhaustive review and analysis of the 
Are sprudential authorities inclusive of The. Livingston 


Transportation case-(supra)y “in explaining ‘thel social) 


economic and political objectives in introducing PCO 
the soc. vabour Code?) im Language subsequently borrowed 














by the Ontario wegis tative’, “the ‘concepl or che arerf1.e1 al 
person described as the "dependent COntraActerm.’ (Sees 
Thewrownes Const rucuron UO. Std. icase,) “lO74) Wan: Labour 
Relations Board, Rep. ae ane. Der 450 eos eo) In 

the Board's view it) is more tian: apparent. that the 
ogy ey mage Of this new Species On the collective 
bargaining spectrum was intended to deal Wilh. thie 
shortcomings Of the common law and -joticial restric= 
tions placed Upon its elasticity im reaching Theaiwr 
foals requiring the assistance: ‘of colective bargain= 

aby gs or (See) Tore saupie, Gk. Bev Meare, Vue) pea 





Liens 1S 440 eC. FO in context of The Me ClLrOr 


politan_ Lite) Insurance. oun, et al “Case, OC THEe, 

Sid ene aonoe Os) Svyreisce we tossay for our purposes 
that the Legislature intended by the amendment to address 
iteelt to tthe mischief “created Dy persons who may 


very well outwardly manifest the trappings 
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of independent entrepreneurs but who in an intrinsic 

sense are clearly in such a subservient .economic 
position vis-a-vis the beneficiary of his services 

that he ought to be extended the protection intended 

by the ‘collective bargaining process. .-In this. con- 
text the Legislature recognized the economic vul- 
nerabrlity of depriving, the “so-called™ tsmalLt 
businessman of rights under the Act and thereby exposing 
him to the arbitrary whims of the person upon whom he 
is dependent fon his ive lihncod. “iNotsonly Bs; ehis 
individual denied benetits commonly accepted in our 
enlightened society as industrial relations norms (e.g., 
unemployment insurance, workmen's compensation, sta- 
tutory holidays, vacation pay, minimum wage and maximum 
hours, etc)! bute awe also by, operation, of The, Combines 
Investigation Act susceptible to civil and penal sanc- 
tions should he, along with his,colleagues, seek by 
concerted action to redress perceived wrongs in his 
relationship with his ostensible employer. The watch 
word of the definition is "dependent", and dependent 

is to be interpreted in a manner consistent with the 
economic reality of the relationship with the benefi- 
ciary of the service having regard to the industry or 
undertaking under review. It therefore follows that 
the status of the "dependent contractor" must be matched 
and plotted, in, relations to.sthe terms. and conditaons of 
"employees" in like industries to determine whether he, 
in a de facto sense, more resembles them. And, alter- 
hatively, 4t may very well be that), notwithstanding 
shortcomings in his development as a businessman, he 
may be without the need or the assistance of collective 
security. We perceive that the Legislature has 
instructed the Board,in, thevconducty of such analysis 

Go -sacraiice, formiafor substance, to dispel superficial 
distortion that disguises industrial reality and to 
supplant individual want by supporting,in appropriate 
circumstances, collective equality. . In short, the sBoard 
must deal with the new problem of defining the para- 
meters not only between the employee and the entrepe- 
neur but also mid-way between that spectrum of dis- 
tinguishing and isolating the "dependent contractor" 
who has statutorily been extended separate and dis- 
Cine treatment. 





ALS To an extent the Board accepts the 
respondents, ana lysis with pespect. to, the sbeqislatures 
aelompt coc Ess t pate; aincertaanty by secognazing, tie 
inadequacies of the approaches adopted at law in resolv- 
ing the cmployee-entrepeneur dilemma. The Board does 
not propose, co engage an, a, detavled analysis: of these 
approacnes! Such 2s*)oOntrol test. and, "the four-fold” 
Lest ner “are ‘Che shortcomings -of “the statutory 

purpose” test atl] relovant -tonwam anterpretat ion, of 
the ,statutes’ mischief. Obviously these approaches 
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end thneitm telative snortecomings do to a Limited degree 
explain and justify the need for Legislative inter- 
vention... Nevertheless it is certainly fallaceous to 
suggest that the Legislature has thereby created an 
arbiriciual.-limatabion EO thewinterpretation of the 
amendment's, purpose .by restricting, its scope to.some 
pre-existing,status quo. The Board perceives no such 
Ace roretatilve festrICtLon, to,ourspostures inedealing 
with the presert case having regard to our understan- 
ding of the underlying mischief contemplated by the 
Leguslature ss «indeed, in No manner jhas-it been demon- 
Stratedsby sjUG@icial «authority on rev uew Of our process 
that the Board's past decisions require the Legislative 
medication suggested in the respondent's submissions. 
in addressing ouxselves to the issues the Board’s task 
Peuto analyzeuthe. speei tic wording used in, the defini- 
tion of the "dependent contractor" under section 1 (gay) 
of the Act and apply that analysis in the context of 
the factual circumstances before us. And, needless 

to say, the point upon which a particular person 

falls on this employee-contractor spectrum will 
obviously depend upon the facts and circumstances 

of teach case. We accept as-inévitable’ that, the 
pronouncements heretofore applied by the Board in 
meeting what the respondent has Gharacter?zed, as ehe 
inadequacies of the past may very well have been 
rendereadusuperfluous sgnéthe,face,of these amendments. 
Nevertheless, the Board need not conjecture at this 
point what implications that may forebode for Ene 
distinctions that will have to be made in future 

cases in order to accommodate the "dependent 
contractor" on the collective bargaining scenario. 


a. Tae Only vesue placed DéTore This 

Board is whether the forty truckers reviewed herein 

are. (dependent contractors” -asmdetined under section 
l(ea)i af che Acteand, fuberefore, entut led to, rep resen-— 
tation in a separate and distinct bargaining unit under 


section, 6 (4) sof the Act: mhe respondent submits: that the 


evidence contained in the Labour Relations Ofrticer!s 


Report) supports =the (come lusion yihat inthe economics sense 


thee ooterntial for augmenting (Ene truckers’ financial 
status was conclusively established. When ownership 
of the truck, the principalvasset of the enterprise, 
is measured against the unrestricted nature of the 
P.G.V. iGense, economic mobitaty from cus tomer eo 
customer is assured. The only inference to be 
deduced_.from the truckers’ disposition to continue 
to provide the respondent with his haulage service 
is that the benefits derived discourage any such 
echanges Tnwany. event, tne respondent asseres the 
truckers' freedom of mobility, whether exercised or 
not, is the key to his independence. Whether he 
elects to exploit that freedom ought not to cloud 
the discernment of the independent nature of his 
relationship with the respondent 
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L5% The Board agrees that the opportunity 
for economic mobility is a factor in measuring the 
degree of independence exhibited by a particular 
entrepencur’ in, meeting his financial Obyectrves, 
Indeed, perhaps in a particular circumstance it may 
very well follow that the individual entrepeneur may 
fall outside the definition of "dependent contractor" 
notwithstanding his election to extend the benefits of 
his service to one particular customer. Whatever that 
circumstance may be we are clearly of the view that 
when measured against the consideration of other sig- 
nificant factors the individual trucker reviewed herein 
does not fail into" that -categbéry. In ’éxamining» the 
Labour Relations Officer's Report the Board was impressed 
with the length of service with the respondent of some 
of the’ truckérs. In -Ssé@veral of "these instarices these 
drivers have not demonstrated any individual initiative 
to indicate they were at all self-reliant in expanding 
the parameters of “their “business” Srhe Sheer vani= 
formity of the terms and conditions imposed by the 
respondent without negotiation or, indeed, often times 
without consultation in satisfying the trucker's finan- 
cial needs, contradicts any 'suaqgestiron ofan entre 
peneurial relationship. What are the special induce- 
ments’ that have been offered by the respondent in its 
dealings with the truckers that would persuade them 

to curb their growth potential by committing their 
business destiny to the respondent's enterprise? 
Indeed, on much too frequent an occasion, the evidence 
indicates, a driver was "shown the gate" in the event 
independent initiative was exercised in the refusal 

of a load that was viewed by him as not being parti- 
CUlaAimLy*prorieanle: 


EGy THe More” realistic picture delineated 
in the Labour Relations Officer's Report shows the 
trucker to be very much the captive of the respondent's 
enterprise. Indeed we are satisfied that; in assessing 
his relationship with the respondent in the circum- 
Stances described herein, it would be financial folly 
for him to seek alternative and additional business by 
extending his delivery service to other enterprises. 
Let us examine the factor of ownership and furnishing 
of his own truck in terms of whether the trucker is 
indeed financially dependent or independent of the 
respondent, The trucker must incur the expenses of 
purchasing and maintaining the vehicle as well as 
securing the necessary licenses in connection with 
the operation of the business of delivering crushed 
stone. Who is the heneficiary of such ownership? 
Tt’ 1s trite "hhabethe trucker: fs, as soresult relaqibiea 
for tax allowances in the process of running his 
enterprise. But ins our wiew the real beneficiary 
in the circumstances des¢eribed to ws isthe respon-— 
dent who is spared the capital cxpenditures of 
purchasing a fleet of trucks and the concommitant 
Please turn over...., 
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maintenance expenses heretofore noted that are in 

fact shifted to, and assumed by, the individual trucker. 
it -=15°rtrue, js! the respondent asserts, that: the trucker 
1s deprived of such benefits as statutory holiday pay, 
vacation pay, minimum wages, maximum hours, unem- 
ployment insurance and workmen's compensation. But 
again, who is the beneficiary? Is the trucker in the 
operation of the enterprise shown to be compensated 
for the sacrifice of these benefits otherwise extended 
employees? Has the risk assumed and the investment 
incurred in the operation of his business, having 
regard to the individual contract signed at the 
respondent's insistence, shown to be worthy of a 
business man of reasonabiy independent means? Surely 
the respondent's enterprise gains by virtue of the 
removal of the administrative expenses of having to 
make the necessary deductions and contributions to 
these patently costly employee benefits. And, once 
NOLrG,- Ls cit Soreliy to the, trucker! s beneflityithat, he 

is compelled by the respondent to assume a minimum of 
oS UURD00.00 hnicgd=party liebilityrinsurance,an the. opera- 
tion of the vehicle? Does not the common law as con- 
ceived by the courts exculpate the respondent from the 
igabolatyaor Ses ageno, Dy VIttue- OF ues exhontations 
Of an absence Of control over the manner in which the 
trucker performs His duties? “And, finally, although 
the respondent does not act as guarantor with respect 
to securing of the necessary loans with respect to the 
purchase of the vehicle the trucker, nonetheless, must 
establish himselit as a worthy credit risk by obtaining 
a letter of recommendation trom ~he respondent. “in no 
mnstoance Was Tt demonstrated that a “driver, when -con- 
fronted with the need for ‘a’ loan, would secure’ the 
recommendation of any one of his other customers. 

(See: The Fownes Construction Ltd. case —Vsupra)~at 





p. 456 where specific reference is made to the 
relevance attached to the ownership and furnishing 
of toolss) Even in the quest of ‘an opportunity *to 
increase hrs income, the trucker Mani fests a propen— 
sity to rely upon the respondent to assist him in 
securing temporary work whether it be snow removal 
Sorvyices  perlormed.aG tie ins tance Of fhe Town of 
Buriington-or the intermittent hautlage-of a“ load™of 
crushed stone through one’ of the respondent's” related 
companies or one of the respondent's customers, 
Tndeéed, in absence of any evidence’ beyond the 
primitive and rudimentary trappings indicative 

of Incipient business potential the Board’ can 
discern M1 ttie capacity fori entreprencurship 
amongst the truckers that justifies “attributing 

An anderpenccnt characteristic to Ehe-manner 4n 
whieh he conducts his: Affairs. fndecd such conduct, 
inclusive Of the warketing of his skills and the 
App tien on vom Wis voriclO are nov “sOordiysimi iar TO 
the obligations widertakcn by an cmployee. ii apply ing 
his skulls in mnie service of his employer. 

In naving, redard to the economic reality of the 
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trucker's relationship with the respondent and his 
dependency upon the respondent for the making of his 
livelihood, the Board is satisfied that he ought to be 
treated as a "dependent contractor" under section 1(ga) 
of the Act. In ascribing a guideline to be applied 
with respect to measuring the extent of the contractor's 
economic dependency of the "contractor" the Board 

refers to a statement made by The Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board) inwMidland -pxpress. btdu,.case 1/4, .CLLC, 
S6,104 sat. pe O77: iF p 


"Surely the test of control to be applied 
now to the dependency is of an economic 
nature. Are the persons involved 
obliged to sell their services ina 
market in which they are economically 
dependent on a single or a restricted 
few purchasers? Is their freedom to 
contract with any degree of independence 
so thwarted that they are in fact ina 
status equivalent to that of individual 
employees? One can envisage situations 
in which a person who would be completely 
independent from any employer-employee 
relationship in the common law contrac- 
tual sense and yet would be absolutely 
dependent in such an economic sense." 


Lae Before leaving this phase of the case 
and in addressing ourselves to the respondent's sub- 
missions) with respect. to the, requirement of the 
existence of "a continuing obligation" as a condition 
precedent to determining the "dependent" relationship, 
we repeat our observations made at the hearing - that 
no such condition need be read into the Legislature's 
imeent. In, thes particular circumstances of thas case 
we are satisfied, notwithstanding the expiry of; the 
individaual, contract, that upon, the truckers = acceptance 
of a load for delivery an obligation arises, Vissa-Vvis 
the respondent.4 This istespecially 4he case in) the 
construction industry where business relationships 

are inherently ephemeral and ambulatory in nature. 

In other words, imposition of the requirement of a 
continuing obligation with respect to determining 

the nature of ‘the contractor's relationship: with 

the, user of his services is an, unnecessary restric-— 
tion upon the Legislature's purpose. (See again 

The Fownes Construction Company Ltd. case [supra] 

at p.9462>) 





13% The Board finds that the applacant 
is a trade union within the meaning of. section 1(1) (n) 
of The: Labour Relations, Act. 
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no", THe BOara surther finds that all 
employees engaged as truckers working at or out of 

the respondent's quarry at Burlington, Ontario, save 
and except dispatcher, persons above the rank of 
dispatener, office: Stati and™ persons represented by 
subsisting collective agreements, constitute a unit of 
employees of the respondent appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 


Fs Oe For purposes of clarity "all employees" 
refers to truckers found to be "dependent contractors" 
under Gection. L(ga)' of fhe Labour Relations Act and 
therefore are to be treated as employees under section 
IG Dy GO heine ACT. 


ol The Board is satisfied,on the basis 

of all the evidence before it, that more than fifty-five 
per cent of the employees of the respondent in stheebar 
gaining unit, at the time the application was made, were 
members of the applicant on 17th February, 1976, the 
terminal date fixed for this application and the date 
which the Board determines, under section 92(2)(j) of 
The Labour Relations Act, to be the time for the purpose 
of ascertaining membership under section 7(1) of the 
said Act. 


ie Ricertificate wil) @esue tO theosapola] 
Cant. 


UD he ahaces. 
For the Majer. ty 
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DECISION OF BOARD MEMBER J.E.C. ROBINSON, Q.C.: 


My dissent with respect to the issues of the status 
of the "dependent contractor" will be forthcoming. 


0. bsCa Rob ingong., OC 
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CERTIFICATE OF TITLE LAW 


FOR ONTARIO 


GULY, 29715 
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FOREWORD 


This report is intended to renew interest in an Ontario 
Certificate of Title programme, but additionally, it attempts to 
put forward a reasonably unbiased view of such a programme and 
to provide background information for those unfamiliar with 
Certificates Of ticle: 


Much of the material has been lifted bodily out of studies, 
reports or standards prepared by or on behalf of the U.S. 
Department of Transport that was prepared at a time when only 34 
of 50 states had a title system. All 50 states will have a title 
law this year. 


Although a previous report - Feasibility of Title Law for 
Ontario, Report M.T.C. 201-4111 - concluded that "There is no 
overwhelming evidence to support or negate title law", it is now 
appropriate to review the Ministry's position because of significant 
problems in the regulation and control of unlicensed carriers who 
operate contrary to The Public Commercial Vehicles Act and The 
Motor Vehicle Transport Act (Canada), using what purportedly is a 
lease to conceal a "for-hire" operation. 


It seems fair to say that Ontario's registration system 
together with most registration systems was not designed to 
guarantee the correct identification of vehicle owners. 


It is important to remember that Ontario has a personal 
property security registration programme. ‘his programme will, 
upon the application of a lender, record information regarding 
property owners whose property is subject to the lien. "“Approx- 
imately 75% of registered liens in Ontario are on motor vehicles 
or include motor vehicles as security. A Central Registry of 
Liens (PPSR) will run on M.7.C.'s computer as will the automated 
motor vehicle registration system. Assuming a title system the 
three systems could be fully integrated as to file, maintenance 
anc enquiry and irun on M.T.C, "Ss computer. °* 


There are several alternatives available at this time. 
Tney are: 


Cy) introduce-4, certificate, of title 
procedure for all motor vehicles. 


(2) Introduce a certificate of title 


procedure for commercial motor 
vehicles only. 


* From Report D201-4111 


(3) 


introauce: a certificate of title 
procedure for commercial motor 
vehicles and all new motor vehicles, 
that is, motor vehicles registered 
for the cirst time: 
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= 
DEFINITIONS 
ig I od Bog A legal instrument issued by the Ministry 


identifying ownership of a particular motor 
vehicle for purposes of registration or 
assignment. 


The title may or may not show liens recorded 
against the vehicle. 


Registration: The process of identifying a particular vehicle 
and its ownership thereof, and the subsequent 
issuance of a registration certificate and 
registration plates sanctioning its use on the 
public highway. 


Manufacturer's 

Statement of 

Origin: A highly accurate, uniform document which 
establishes ownership from the time of manu- 
facture to .initilal registration. 


Owner: A person, other than a lien~holder, who has 
the property in or titie to the vehicie, 


The term includes a person or.party entitled 
to the use and possession of the vehicle, 
Subject to security of interest in another 
Davey. aa 


Certiiricace OT é 
TLoLe: That is a document issued by a jurisdiction 
certifying vehicle ownership. 


It may also be used to record information 
concerning liens and other charges outstanding 
on the vehicle known at the time of issuance. * 


- The title document should be readily 
recognizable by the layman as a 
genuine document. 


- Extremely difficult to counterfeit. 
- Virtually resistent to alteration attempts. 
- Compatible with EDP application. 


= Detectable as visual as well as by 
extra visual methods. 


* See page 7, Uniform Vehicle Code 

see U.V.C. Chapter 10, page 7d - a certificate of title is 
prima facie evidence of the facts appearing on it. Should the 
include lien information, then they fix the Liability of the 
owner for the encumbrance. 
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kegastration 
Verte LCauc: A document issued by Motor Vehicle Departments 
ear: Sanctioning the operation of a vehicle on public 
hignways (a process: essentially unrelated to 
establishment of the ownership of the vehicle). 
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BACKGROUND OF CERTIFICATE OF ePerUn OR. DEED OF ii Tie, LAW 


Certificate of Title - a system of registration of title 
to property, probably related to the Torans system introduced in 
Australia in 1857 and subsequently adopted in England, New Zealand 
and parts of Canada. 


The principal characteristics of the system are as 
follows: 


(1) Registration of title must be made by the 
owner of the property in the office of the 
Registrar. Before title can be registered, 
an investigation of the owner's documents 
of title is made by the Registrar. A 
certificate of ownership is given the 
registrant and his documents of title are 
filed in the Registrar's Office. 


2) There must be provisions for the consideration 
of any or all, documents to establish the 
valadity of title if such should be necessary 
befone anvact-oL titie. ist issued. 


(3) A transfer of title is made by an application 
by the owner. A new certificate of title 
replaces the old and the new certificate of 
title is then given to the new owner. 


(4) The holder of the title certificate is guaranteed 
perfect title. 


The desirability of title law for motor vehicles has been 
the subject of intermittent study in Ontario since at least 1955. 
In that year a Select Committee of the Ontario Legislature issued 
a report recommending the introduction of title law. The report 
was modified as to systemic content and re-issued in 1956 with 
the basic recommendation unchanged. 


The following brief excerpt indicates the main thrust of 
the Select Committee's 1956 Report: 


"The Committee is satisfied that a need has been 
demonstrated for legislation to provide a system 
Of certificates of title for motor vehicies, 
admitting at the same time that proof of the need 
cannot with exactitude be determined any more than 
can many of the other needs that are met by the 
Legislature." 


Bill 125, an Act respecting certificates of title of ownershi 
for motor vehicles was drafted and received first reading on 
March 23, 1955. The Bill was redrafted in 1955 but not passed into 


The Personal Property Security Act (1967) requires the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Relations to maintain a 
central file of chattel mortgages and conditionai sales contracts. 
Central registry of these documents is normally a component of a 
tatie law system an.any title jurisdiction. * 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


In the United States of America in 1974 almost one million 
motor vehicles were stolen and most were stolen by highly organized 
rings for purposes of resale. 


The costs of auto thefts are found in (a) insurance - a quarter 
of a billion dollars annually, (b) municipalities - law enforcement, 
court system, penal system, owners' inconvenience and financial loss 


The provincial registration programme must be strengthened 
by including ownership establishment as a part Ofsine, DrOcess. 


Without identification of vehicle owners, the Ministry is 
unable to effectively administer the registration process or 
identify or control the vehicle at any subsequent time. 


An effective title procedure discourages the theft of 
automobiles by those who steal primarily for financial gain by 
resale of vehicle parts or the vehicle itself. 


The crash rate of stolen vehicles is said to be two hundred 
times greater than those of other vehicles (National Auto Theft 
Bureau). 


The effectiveness of motor vehicle administration depends 
in large measure on the accurate establishment of vehicle 
ownership. Motor Vehicle Departments are unable to authorize 
the operation of a vehicle on public highways until they have 
identified it and its owner. Accurate ownership establishment 
should be a prerequisite to registration. Ownership of vehicles 
would be established from the origin of thé vehicle to its ultimate 
disposal. Ownership establishment is reflected in the issuance of 
aecerticrvcarc, Of title: 


ASerom, Reporte.D201-4111 


* 
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CERTIFICATE. OF TITLE 


A motor vehicle registration safety programme should 
have aS its major purpose the development of a central system 
to accurately identify and describe each vehicle and its owner. 


A system that merely records the assignment of licence 
plate numbers to named individuals falls short of providing a 
control mechanism that is essential to safety programmes, to law 
enforcement or to providing security of interest for those who 
finance the purchase of motor vehicles. 


The specific objectives of a registration system are: 


* (a) To register motor vehicles to be operated 
on public highways. 


(b) To record safety-related, identifying information 
for each vehicle and to record the name and 
address of its owner. 


(c) To provide system flexibility and capability 
for cross-referencing and linking vehicle and 
ownership information for highway and traffic 
safety studies, research, and accident and 
injury causation investigations. 


(d) To reduce the time required to enquire of the 
vehicle registration data base and to provide 
vehicle and owner identification to law 
enforcement personnel. 


(e) To provide rapid and accurate updating of 
data related to the vehicle and its ownership 
from the point of origin through the complete 
processing cycle. 


(f£) To achieve reasonable uniformity of registration 
Systems, procedures, and practices whenever possible 
to facilitate vehicle and owner identification, 
and as an aid in research analysis. 


(g) To develop and maintain a registration information 
base which assists the vehicle inspection programme 
and the manufacturers' recall campaigns of defective 
vehicles to ensure the safe condition of vehicles. 


(h) To provide a method and basis for evaluating the 
registration programme and for the reporting of 
appropriate data for research and other uses. 


(a) to (h) taken from Department of Transportation, 1966 report. 
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There is a need to strengthen the whole system of ownership 
establishment. 


Accurate evidence of ownership optimizes control of vehicles. 


os 


Vehicle registration and titling discourage vehicle theft. 


There are benefits if lien information is included as part 
of a titling and ownership procedure. Effective registration and 
titling ensure the acquisition of evidence of ownership that optimizes 
the control over vehicles. A standard on ownership or titling is 
desirable. 


"The legislative background of the Highway Safety Act 
of 1966 established the following framework for a 
motor vehicle registration safety programme: 


» {.it is obvious that a single, central 
motor vehicle registration and titling 
system in each state designed to fully 
and accurately describe each vehicle and 
its owner is essential as a control 
mechanism in any safety programme. 


"In a society as extremely mobile as 
ours, the need to be able rapidly to 
identify vehicle ownership is paramount. 
Some states have no titling system at all 
and vehicle registration is limited to 
licence plate numbers assigned to named 
individuals. Others have fairly compre- 
hensive central, cross-referenced 
registration and titling systems." 


PURPOSE 


A motor vehicle registration safety programme should have 
as its major purpose the development Of @ cCentral-=system- co 
identify and describe each vehicle and its owner and to link their 
experience with the information contained in licence, accident, 
highway, and other data files related to highway safety. Such 
an inzormation and control mechanism provides essential support 
to many other elements of the overall highway safety programme 
Of tne! jUciSalction. 
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This ROGER Or eee ok 

To avoid unproductive duplication and to maximize the 
benefits of a title law, it will be necessary to .estabkish the 
Luture=role of PPSR. 


Shall it be restricted to recording liens on property 
other than motor vehicles? 


Shall it continue to record motor vehicle liens and provide 
this antormation to M.TLCy for) inclusion +in aséertaticate of titlag 


Un Vuly 2, L968, DeOwl. tsatare 


"It would seem, therefore, that a Certificate of 

Title system should be implemented under legislation 
which would deal specifically with the issuance of 
Certificates of Title, the requirement for their 
production whenever transfer of registration is 
affected and for the necessity to obtain releases 

from the creditors named in the Title before ‘such 

a transaction would be acceptable. In this case, as 

i see iat, odata.collectionvandsfile creation would 
remain the responsibility of the Department of Justice 
and Attorney General under the provisions of the 
Personal Property Security Act but that the information 
collected would be available to the Department of 
Transport for the purpose of issuing a Certificate of 
Title. In this respect the Department of Transport 
would probably be considered, vis-a-vis the registration 
of liens system, in the same light as any other person 
Or organization to whom information is supplied. It is 
our belief that legislation could be devised which would 
give us the necessary authority to implement such a 
system without being in any way incompatible with the 
existing provisions of the Personal Property Security 
(eats 
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PROCEDURES IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Tete states UunuLormly precord ilien “intormation on the 
title document. Title states have adopted legislation which 
is patterned after the Uniform Commercial Code, a model law whose 
purpose is to achieve uniformity among state laws regulating 
commercials. transactions., “ey. requirements in the U.C.C.. for the 
filing of liens include the following: 


fh Liemwecan Only we perrectediateitias! 21 ted «Althougisa 
uniform law, it allowsestates: latitude in adopting the required 
fiveng. Of elVens area central Or Ocal "si terOr sboci. 


Where a lien on personal property is subject to a state 
Central filing statute or a requirement that the lien be noted 
MoonParcertificate Of titie, all other lien requirements for 
that type of property may vary at the prerogative of the state. 


The order of lien priority is based upon the date of lien 
filing with the earliest liens getting the highest priority. Upon 
payment of the amount owed, a lien is removed from the certificate 
and from the lien records. The certificate is then either delivered 
to the next lien holder or if no liens are outstanding, the vehicle 
owner. 


The notation of the lien holder's interest upon the certificate 
and the central recording of the lien information is an exclusive 
method of perfecting the vehicle lien. 


The majority of states deliver the title to the first lien 
holder (secured party) appearing on the certificate. The remainder 
deliver "the certificate to, the, owner. 


Lien recording on titles has significant benefits for the 
lender and consumer protection but no substantial impact on 
improved vehicle owner identification. (1) It protects the 
financial interest of the lien holder by officially recording his 
identity, that of the vehicle owner and the fact that a charge against 
the vehicle specified does exist. (2) Tt protects potential elie 
holders and potential purchasers by providing known sites at which 
they can enquire about the existence of unknown liens. heh dive, 
protects the vehicle owner by providing him with a means of 
officially removing the record of a lien once the charge has been 
removed. 


The use of titles as a lien recording device does have one 
significant advantage for vehicle owner TAOENL LE LGatlony in thak 
it establishes a broad "ownership net" which includes all parties 
having a financial interest in the vehicle. 


Lien holders must agree to any transfer of ownership and 
either, (a) cancel the lien agreement, or (b) transfer the lien 
to another party. 


The inclusion of lien information on title documents is a 
controversial issue among some motor vehicle administrators because 
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(1) they feel Motor Vehicle Departments should not be concerned 
with consumer and lender protection. (2) Costs involved in 
developing and implementing such a system are high, however, it 
nas been found that where centralized lien recording on titles 
has been implemented that (1) Fees associated with titling have 
at least paid for the costs involved. (2) Lien recording on title 
is an attractive way to strengthen ownership establishment 
procedures. 


PROCEDURES FOR ISSUANCE OF TITLE 


ce Include accurate establishment of ownership for all 
vehicles which are to be registered as a requirement 
in The Highway Traffic Act. 


ae Specify the vehicles for which a certificate of title 
should be obtained. 


= Identify the process for the application for certificate 
of title including the following: 


a) The use of an MSO as the primary proof of 
ownership document for previously unregistered 
vehicles. 


b) The use of a certificate of title as primary 
proof of ownership for all previously registered 
vehicles. 


c) Specification of information required on the 
application for tittle. 


d) Specification of verification procedures for 
reviewing the MSO or title, including: 


(1) physical inspection of the VIN; 

(2) review of stolen vehicle files; 

(3) comparison with previous ownership information; 

(4) scanning of application for completeness and 
accuracy. 


e) Retention of all documents presented as proof of 
ownership by the department. 


i), specification of: 


(1) the nature of the title certificate, i.e. 
uniformity of size and distinctive format; 

(2) minimum data elements including the number 
and issuing state or province of the previous 
title or MSO; 

(3) specification that liens be recorded on the 
title document; 

(4) specification that the title document be 
retained in a secured location by the vehicle 
owner (or lien holder); 
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io ymsveCclEteceatLton Of procedure: for assuing “a 
duplicate certificate of title; 

CoJeeSpeciliaecagion “of-grounds for refusing to 
issue a certificate of title; 

(7) revise in light-of specification of grounds 
fOr rTetusing to issueva certificate of title; 

(8) revise as necessary the statute or the 
regulation which provides authority to the 
Ministry to cancel, suspend or revoke a regis- 
tration s0 aseto retrlect the certificate of. trtle: 

(9) “Spe@ciivrthat: 


(a) certificates of title and VIN plates are 
to be returned to the Ministry when a 
vehicle is junked or abandoned, and 


(b) junk dealers, i.e. scrap processors as 
well as dismantlers, are to be licensed 
and maintain accurate records. 

(10)Revise transfer of ownership procedures to reflect 
certificate of title and assignment of plates to 
vehicle owners. 

(1l1)Revise EDP systems to reflect certificate of 
title. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE STUDY ON THE FEASIBILITY OF TITLE LAW FOR 
ONTARIO - REPORT D201-4111 


SUMMARIZED RECOMMENDATIONS 
RECOMMENDED MODEL TITLE SYSTEM FOR ONTARIO 


re Centralized title issue. 

Be Fees at least cost-recoverable and borne largely by lien 
holders. 

Ce Title held by owner. 

De Security interests shown on title. 

ES Indemnity fund likely. 

E. Manufacturers' statement of origin reguired on originals. 

G. Vehicle identification number verification on out-of- 


province vehicles. 
HH. At least passengers, commercials and trailers to be titled. 


Le Head office title and registration should be separate 
sections reporting to the same director. 


ihe Field operations should remain a part of registration. 


Ge Title and registration files should be integrated on 
electronic data processing. 


Li. Central Registry of Liens should be a part of the title system. 
M. Titling should begin .on Originals only- 


CONCLUSIONS AND QUESTIONS 


ils There is no overwhelming evidence to support or negate 
title law. 
Ze We believe that fresh contact with the beneficiaries of 


title law is necessary to.obtain this evidence. The last 
Official. contact.on this topic occurred. in 1956 during the 
proceedings of the Ontario Select Committee. 


Beneficiaries are defined as being: 


- General public 

- Lenders 

- Dealers 

- Police 

—- Insurance industry 


Other interested parties which should be contacted include: 
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- Law associations 

- Chambers of Commerce 

- Automobile Manufacturers' Association 
- Garage Operators' Association 


eg HEEL 
Br Historically, pressures in support of title law come 
from the créedre cgrantors. If 1b is true that these 


customary pressures have been deflected by personal 
property security registration, could the needs of the 
province be best met by the titling of commercials only? 


(ASSUMING TITLE LAW) - SHOULD TITLE AND CENTRAL REGISTRY OF LIENS 
ON MOTOR VEHICLES BE INTEGRATED 


When title and central registry of liens exist in the same 
jurisdiction, the overwhelming majority of title jurisdictions 
combine title and that part of central registry of liens relating 
to motor vehicles in the same programme. One exception to this is 
the Province of Nova Scotia (the only Canadian title jurisdiction) 
Their approach has been to require liens to be registered with the 
Registry of Deeds locally. 


Appraisal: Is central registry of liens on motor vehicles 
a logical component of a title system? 


Let's look at the commonalities between the two systems. 
Lien information is, by definition, common to both systems. Both 
systems have common enquiry clients, mainly credit grantors and 
the public. The fee support for both systems flows from the 
same clients, again credit grantors and the public. Approximately 
75% of registered liens in Ontario are on motor vehicles or include 
motor vehicles as security. Central Registry of Liens (P-.P.S.R.) 
will be run on M.T.C.'s computer, as will the Automated Motor 
Vehicle Registration System. Assuming a Title System, the three 
systems could be fully integrated as to file maintenance and 
enquiry and run on M.T.C.'s computer. 
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